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“BONDOGEN 


PLASTOGEN 
REOGEN 


PLASTICIZING AGENTS THAT ALLOW LOWER 
PROCESSING TEMPERATURES...REDUCE 
MILLING TIME AND POWER CONSUMPTION 


@ SAFE AS WELL AS ECONOMICAL ®@ 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO. inc 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





With Neoprene Type W, Du Pont’s 
new, general-purpose neoprene, it is 
possible to obtain brilliantly colored 
vulcanizates. Unlike the other neo- 
prenes, properly compounded TypeW 
does not darken during cure. That’s 
why it is well suited to the products 
this compounder is thinking about. 
Whether you’re already using neo- 
prene in colored goods or not, better 
try Type W. You will find that it adds 
“eye appeal” to your products—and 
savings in pigment costs can often be 
made. 


Remember, too, that Type W has 
outstanding storage stability. Tests 





@ For complete information 
on Neoprene Type W, see 
Report 49-3. Ask for your 
copy if you haven't received 
one. See your Du Pont 
representative or send 


us your request. 











show that even two years’ normal 
storage has practically no effect on 
its plasticity, processability, scorch 
resistance or cure rate. 

Neoprene Type W also has excel- 
lent processing properties. It readily 
forms a smooth sheet in which com- 
pounding ingredients can be dispersed 
quickly and uniformly. It has excep- 
tional resistance to mill breakdown; 
won’t stick to mill or calender rolls 
even at high temperatures. 

Type W can be vulcanized with 
conventional rubber accelerators and 
sulfur. Or, like the other neoprenes, 
it can be cured without sulfur. With 
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this flexibility in compounding, cure 
rates can be varied over a wider tem- 
perature range. 

Try Neoprene Type W at your 
first opportunity and check its many 
advantages for yourself. Samples are 
available on request. Just write: 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


Tune in to Du Pont 
“Cavalcade of America,” 
Tuesday Nights —NBC Coast to Coast 
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(Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 
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OSS of pressure and leakage of 
packing lubricant is a common 


“pump problem”, especially where 
high pressure is involved. But that 
problem, along with other headaches, 
was solved in the revolutionary ‘““Twin 
Line” high pressure liquid pump pic- 
tured here. For one of this pump’s 
important features is a well designed 
plunger sealing ring or packing 
molded from a Hycar American rub- 
ber compound. 

These pumps are used wherever 
liquid is pumped against high pres- 
sure—for example, in oil pipe lines, 
in descaling service in steel mills and 
in many other fields. The plunger 
sealing ring, under these severe serv- 
ice conditions, must possess extreme 
oil and abrasion resistance, low com- 
pression set, and excellent aging 


< Packing molded by The Castle Rubber Co., 


East Butler, Pa. 


Cooper-Bessemer "Twin Line”’ high pressure liquid pump. 


Packing that can take a beating 
... yet fight off oil, too! 


properties. That’s why Hycar was 
chosen. 

Pressure is maintained and lubri- 
cant leakage is prevented because the 
Hycar packing provides lip-type con- 
tact with the pump plunger in two 
directions. The plunger travels at 
terrific speeds. When operating, one 
lip of the Hycar packing seals against 
the pump discharge pressure. The 
other lip seals against inward leak- 
age of the packing lubricant. 


Hycar 


Reg US Pat. Of 


Amrita R, pew 


This packing is another example 
of a tough problem solved because 
of the unusual combination of prop- 
erties which Hycar provides. For 
Hycar resists oil, gas, heat, weather, 
and wear—and Hycar compounds 
have excellent resistance to flow un- 
der high pressures. 

Versatile Hycar may be just what 
you need to improve or developa 
product —to solve a problem — and 
bring more sales dollars your way. It 
is used as a base material ... as a 
plasticizer for polyvinyl resins ... as 
a modifier for phenolic resins .. . as 
an adhesive base . . . as a latex for 
coating or impregnating. Write for 
information. Please address Dept. 
HB-12, B. F. Goodrich Chemical 
Company, Rose Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 
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Philogeants — Lovers of all good things 


Philblack* A & Philblack* O — Just a couple of 
philogeants wishing you. 


A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
and 
A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


PHILBLACK SALES DIVISION 


EVANS BUILDING - AKRON 8, OHIO : 


Warehouses in Akron, Boston, Chicago and Trenton. West Coast agent: Harwick Standard 
Chemical Company, Los Angeles. Canadian agent: H. L. Blachford, Ltd., Montreal and Toronto. 


A Trademark 
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ae eee eettaaieeen: 
How Marvino€ Vinyl Resin... 


ad 
improves these products... 


th ge a 


speeds up their production 


ARVINOL VINYL RESINS have proved 
their advantages under severest 
testing conditions. To products such 
as these, they give extra toughness and 
dryness, superior dimensional stability, 
greater flexibility at low temperatures. 
In rigid, semi-rigid and elastomeric 
formulations, Marvinol VR-10 is pay- 
ing manufacturers by increasing prod- 
uct quality and speeding up processing. 
Marvinol processes faster because it 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 
airliners © Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary 
rockets and missiles @ Electronic fire control systems 

@ Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S 
Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 

{in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 

* Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) ¢ New type hydraulic automotive 
and aircraft brake ¢ Permanent fabric fameproofing. 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 

build better living in far-reaching fields. 
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offers you shorter pre-mix, open mill 
and Banbury cycles...taster extrusion 
cycles. Marvinol is extruded to make 
tough, chemical and abrasion resistant 
continuous cross-sectional shapes .. . 
calendered into sheets and free films 
where its tear resistance, flexibility and 
dryness pay big dividends...adaptable 
to rapid cooling methods in injection 
molding...dispersed to make excellent 
film, coatings and slush molded pieces. 
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RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 


STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY « 


AN 


‘a ; 


The entire efforts of our modern 
development laboratories are for our 
customers’ benefit. All the formula- 
tion, compounding and processing in- 
formation developed here is at your 
disposal since it is only through you 
that Marvinol-based products reach 
the consumer market. So write for 
the latest technical information today 
to Chemicals Division, Dept. R-12, 
THe GLenN L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


& 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 











DOUBLE-CHECKED\ CHEMICALS FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Self-Activating Primary Accelerator 


——N \) 
| PLE 
§ CoH, 


Combines the essential chemical structures of both PROPERTIES: 


thiazole and thiuram types of accelerator. ; 
Color . . . light yellow to tan 
Exhibits high activity; good delayed action; good 


processing properties. characteristic 
Is non-discoloring; practically dust-free. Melting Point . . 71°C. min. 


Requires no special handling precautions. : ; 
Volatiles... . 0.5% max. 
Has excellent storage stability. 


Specific Gravity . . . . 1.27 
Samples and compounding data available 


on request. Mol. Wt. (caled) . ... 282.4 


For further information, write to Dept. Q 


SHARPLES CHEMICALS Inc. 


NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA INTERMEDIATES FOR RUBBER CHEMICALS 


Wain ACCELERATORS » VULCANIZING AGENTS + PLASTICIZERS 
CHICAGO WAX + POLYMERIZATION CONTROLLER 
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r 
ber Research Laborato Y 


The comparative data given here illustrate the excellent 
behavior of CUMAR* Resin, MH 2)% grade, when used as 
replacement material for 10 parts (weight basis) of natural rub- 
ber. It promotes smoother processing properties and lessens 
danger of scorching. It is an effective and economical extender 
for natural rubber, and contributes to the retention and/or 
improvement of significant physical properties. Where better 
tear resistance is required, it is exceptionally useful CUMAR* 
Resin, MH 2! grade, has found wide application in molded and 
extruded compounds used in the automotive and aviation indus- 
tries, in footwear, soles and heels, flooring, drug sundries and 
household goods, mechanicals and insulated wire stocks, cements 
and adhesives, in white and light-colored items, and in non- 
staining and non-migrating compounds for uses involving con- 
tact with lacquers and enamels. 


RECIPE 


Smoked Sheets 100.0 
CUMAR* Resin, MH 2'2 grade Reists 10.0 
Calcium Carbonate (Precipitated) R 75.0 
Zinc Oxide 7 5.0 
Stearic Acid A 2.0 
“AMINOX" é 1.0 
Sulfur i 3.0 
Benzothiazy! Disulfide ‘ 1.0 
Total 187.0 187.0 


Specific Gravity 1.31 1.33 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, “; by weight 53.5 48.2 
Rubber Hydrocarbon, ‘, by volume 76.0 69.5 

Mooney Viscosity, ML, 4 min. @ 212 F. # 10 19 

Mooney Scorch, ML, 250 F. 

Minutes Viscosity 

1 10 

5 8 

10 8 

15 11 

20 65 

Press Cure @ 307 F. (60 Ib.) — 10 minutes : 
Aged Aged 

14 Days 14 Days 

Unaged @70C. | Unaged @70C. 








Tension and Hardness Data 
Stress, 300%, psi. 600 850 500 750 
Stress, 500%, psi. 1600 2200 1500 2050 
Tensile, psi. 3250 2600 3300 3100 
Elongation, % 680 550 730 630 
Permanent Set, % 26 19 34 33 
Hardness, Shore A. 50 56 46 52 
Tear Resistance, Angle, Pounds 

per One Inch Thickness 215 200 250 245 
Press Cure @ 307 F. (60 ib.) — 15 minutes 
Abrasion Resistance, DuPont 480 
Compression Set, 40% Con- 

stant Deflection, % 26.8 
Resilience, Yerzley, % 86.0 92.5 
Rebound, Goodyear-Healey, % 73.5 81.1 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. 
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THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
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NEW BANBURY RUBBER RECLAIMER 
AND DEVULCANIZER 


PRODUCES HIGH QUALITY RECLAIM 
AT EXTREMELY LOW COST 


In one simple operation, this specially built Banbury 
will reclaim unvulcanized, partly cured and com- 
pletely cured stocks. Being a mechanical process, it 
requires only a brief overall cycle. 


Every plant which has a quantity of morgue stock, 
uncured frictions, mold overflow, backed uncured 
trimmings, or completely cured stocks, should inves- 
tigate the unique possibilities of this new process. 


This process is covered by patents under which 
licenses are available on reasonable terms. Details 
will be furnished on request. 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC., ANSONIA, CONN. 
Plants: Ansonia and Derby, Conn., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Ansonia, Buffalo, New York, Akron, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, Houston 
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‘It S. 
asy 


" processing 


Marbon 5000 


Marbon“8000"is supplied i in easily handled Porous cru 


form. It can be added directly to your at ura 
rubber stocks without prior ‘masterbatching 


A small amount of easy processing Meihen 8000" in your 
compounds will go a long way to combine 
Higher hardness 
Higher modulus 
Better tear resistance 
Better abrasion resistance 
With = Easier poldabiltey 
Unlimited color possibilities 
Excellent appearance 


or synthe * 


Evaluate easy processing Marbon "8000 in your com- 
pounds now. 


Write us for samples and technical information today. 


Pa’ V:\ PA EXO), me Ox ©) PJ BLO) PIM M CO) 
GARY INDIANA 
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The New Reinforcing Pigment 


ALBALITH75 


(LITHOPONE) 


Imparts igh Resience 

Albalith-73, a special surface-treated lithopone, provides superior resilience 
characteristics, together with high tensiles and tear resistance. 

The pendulum rebound and heat generation properties of Albalith-73 are 
slightly better (as shown below) than those of the higher reinforcing Protox-166 Zinc 
Oxide* at an equal volume loading. 





Per Cent = Running Time 
Indentation Per Cent Shore Initial and Per Cent Temp. 


a.m. Rohound Hardness Comp. | Permanent Set Rise °C. Initial Final 


60 8.97 83.7 49 
**Test Conditions: 93 Lb. Load; 0.25” Stroke; 100°C. Oven Temp. 











MAY WE SEND YOU samples of Albaiith-73, saeiptaiiisisdemlameuamanatiaia 
1. Aids processing 


and Technical Bulletins describing the properties and : : 
applications of this special lithopone? ra ge ge wail 


COMPOUND spreading 


Smoked sheet .. 100 2. Good reinforcement 
a High tensiles 


MBT . rahe eae Good tear resistance 
Agerite Powder .... 1 ‘ ene 
Stearic Acid 3 3. High resilience 


Protox-166  100— 5 High rebound 
Albalith-73 ani 0—70.4 Low heat generation 


*U.S. Patents 2,303,329 and 2,303,330 f 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


Founded 1848 


160 FRONT STREET - NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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HOSE LEAD 
ENGASING PRESS 


---AND EQUIPMENT 





Lead Sheath 


Open Lead Melting Pot 
Stripping Machine 














Such leaders in the field as Goodrich, Boston Woven Hose, U. S. Rubber, 
Goodyear, Dunlop, Gates, DeVilbiss and many others use Robertson Equip- 
ment because it maintains uniformly steady output of quality lead sheath .. . 
with minimum operating and maintenance costs. Let us show you how! 
Our more than 90 years’ specialized experience in the design and manufac- 
ture of high pressure hydraulic equipment is available without obligation. 


obertson 


135 WATER STREET, BROOKLYN 1, NEW YORK 
Designers ané Builders of all Types of Lead Encasing Machinery 
F Since 1858 
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(CRYSTEX 





An 
Amorphous 
Sulphur 
Prepared 
Especially 
L0 

Prevent 
Bloom 


in 


Uncured 
Rubber 
Stocks 


Stauffer 


<< 
SINCE << 


Craft? 


221 North LaSalle St., Chicago |, Illinois 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles !4, Cal. 
— N. Portland, Ore. 


Apopka, Fla. 
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INSOLUBLE SULPHUR 


CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur 99.5% pure 
(85% insoluble sulphur content) can be used 
straight or blended. Use straight for maximum 
control of sulphur blooming. Blend with Flowers 
of Sulphur (which normally tests 30% insoluble 
sulphur) to a lower insolubility where economy 
is a factor. 

Repair stocks and all stocks that are to remain 
in the uncured state for any prolonged period 
need straight CRYSTEX without blending. Tire 
carcass stocks that normally reach building oper- 
ation promptly may not require the full 85% 
insolubility of CRYSTEX. In mechanicals, build- 
ing quality and freedom from mold blemishes are 
obtained when CRYSTEX is employed. 

Why not check the current low price of 
CRYSTEX Insoluble Sulphur? The chances are 
you can use CRYSTEX advantageously in your 
operations. 








OTHER RUBBERMAKERS' CHEMICALS 


Commercial Rubbermakers' 
Sulphur, Tire Brand, 99!/2% 


Pure 


Carbon Bisulphide 
& 


° Caustic Soda 


Refined Rubbermakers’ e 
Sulphur, — Brand Sulphur Chloride 


"Conditioned" Rubber- ” 
makers’ Sulphur Flowers of Sulphur 99!/,%/, 
s 


Pure 
Carbon Tetrachloride (30% Insoluble Sulphur) 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


636 California Street, San Francisco 8, Cal. 
424 Ohio Building, Akron 8, Ohio 
— Houston 2, Tex. — Weslaco, Tex. 
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THE 


BEACON 


geting, 
ab 


COMPANY 
Chemical 
Man ufaclu 2€2 


97 BICKFORD STREET 
BOSTON 30 MASSACHUSETTS 


e 
In Canada: PRESCOTT & CO., Reg'd 
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774 St. PAUL ST. W.. MONTREAL 
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Indispensable 10 YOU 





IN THE RUBBER 
INDUSTRY~ 








Gives Your Products 


PROTECTION and SALES APPEAL 
at Little Cost! 


BEACOFINISH—a unique family of coating materials conceived to give your 
products greater durability and eye appeal. These highly concentrated wax 
emulsions that can be diluted with up to four parts of water can be used 
with the utmost safety and economy. 


BEACOFINISH is therefore of four-fold importance to you:— 


1. It Protects your products against their natural enemies— 
air, sunlight, moisture and excessive handling. 

2. It Improves the appearance of your product for its uniform 
coating stimulates greater consumer interest. 

3. It's Economical because its high dilution potential (without 
losing efficiency) allows one gallon to cover 15,000 sq. ft. 


4. It's Safe being a wax in water emulsion, it eliminates the 
fire and health hazards of volatile-solvent based finishes. 


BEACOFINISH can be applied by dipping, sponging, spraying or brushing— 
dries in about 20 minutes—faster if force-dried—to give a hard protective 
coating of great elasticity. 


BEACOFINISH may be ordered in Neutral or Black, in varying degrees of 
luster from brilliant to dull. It is so concentrated, from one drum you can 
obtain potentially up to five drums of superior coating for your products. 


CONSULT US—WRITE US TODAY 


Let us show you how BEACOFINISH can make your products more attractive and 
saleable—protect them from d y from i in production and transit! 
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Santocure* 

El-Sixty* 

Ureka* C 

Ureka Base 

Mertax (MBT) 

Thiotax (2-Mercaptobenzothiazole) (MBT) 
Thiofide* (2-Benzothiazy! Disulfide) (MBTS) 
A-10 

A-32 

A-77* 

A-100 

Diphenylguanidine (DPG) 


Guantal* 


accelerators 


R-2 crystals 
Pip-Pip 
Thiurad* (Tetramethy!-thiuram-disulfide) 
Ethyl Thiurad (Tetraethyl-thiuram-disulfide) 
Mono Thiurad (Tetramethyl-thiuram-monosulfide) 
ethasan* (Zinc N, N-Dimethyl-dithiocarbamate) 
ysan* (Zinc N, N-Diethyl-dithiocarbamate) 
an* (Zinc N, N-Dibutyl-dithiocarbamate) 


eed a en a en en 
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Flectol* H 
Santoflex* B 


‘ i Perflectol* Thiocarbanilide (“A-1") 
antioxi! d ants Santowhite* Crystals Insoluble Sulfur “60” 
Santowhite MK WETTING AGENTS 
Santowhite MKS STABILIZERS 
Santovar* A COLORS 
Cote miscellaneous REODORANTS 


° 

materia ! s For complete information on any of 
these Monsanto products, or 
experienced assistance in your 
particular rubber chemical problems, 


MONSANTO address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 


COMPANY, Rubber Service 


OTT AN ICALS _ PLAS 1 o Department, 920 Brown Street, 
Akron 11, Ohio. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat Of: 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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Do your rubber products say “Come hither’’? 


Du Pont “Alamask”’ odorants 


Nobody wants to buy a product with an unpleasant odor! 
But now—with Du Pont “Alamask” odorants—both your natural, 
neoprene and other synthetic rubber products can have a clean and 


pleasing odor. Unpleasant odors can be neutralized throughout. 


Du Pont odor chemists, working with rubber technologists, 
have developed a series of “Alamask” odorants. These carefully 
tested odorants neutralize off-odors or give a pleasant scent, 
whichever you desire. You'll use them successfully on 
latex, bonded fibers, adhesives, dipped goods, blown sponge and many 
other rubber products. There is no significant effect on processing 


characteristics or rate of cure. 


Du Pont “Alamask’’ odorants 


Du Pont laboratory skill is at your service. Send for the booklet 


Jorants for the Rubber Industry''—or ask us for specific recom- 
sndations for your individual problems. Write—E. |. du Pont 
Nemours & C nc.), Organic Chemicals Department, Aromatics 


98, Delaware. Branch Offices: Atlanta, Boston, 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


n 


Jew York, Philadelphia, Providence, San Francisco. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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STOP RISING COSTS 





WITH 


Piccolyte 


Piccolyte—a pure hydrocarbon, thermo- 
plastic terpene resin—is low in cost and 
readily soluble in low-cost naphthas, pentane 
and hexane. It is pale and stable in color, 
chemically inert, compatible with many other 
materials, non-toxic. There are nine melting 
points. 

Piccolyte has the same carbon to hydrogen 
ratio as plantation rubber, and has excellent 
tack-producing properties. Ideal for rubber 
tile and other products where light colors and 
tints are demanded. 

Use Piccolyte to keep your costs down with- 
out sacrificing in any way the quality of your 
products. Piccolyte costs less per pound 
today than practically all other resins, yet 
offers the maximum in quality and service. 


Did you get your copy? 


Write for this data booklet, and 
a free sample of PICCOLYTE. 
Give intended use, so we can 
send sample of appropriate 
grade. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORP. 
CLAIRTON, PENNA. 


Plants at Clairton, Pa. and Chester, Pa. 


Harwick Standard Chemical Co., Akron 8, Ohio 
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Costs Less... 
Offers More! 


Pecoh 


. = ile Resin 


* Low COsr 
i Pp : 
“TROLEUM.Soiua i, 


7 
NON-YELLOWnge 


* 
CHEMICaiLy INERT 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
Claiston, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a free sample of Piccolyte, and your new bulletin. | wish to 





Size and shape of pigment particles 
important factor in behavior of rubber products 


Through constant research on its basic products, Witco endeavors to increase 
the available knowledge concerning the behavior of rubber-like polymers from the 
familiar natural product to the newest of the low temperature synthetics. 

Fundamental research has shown that among the important factors determin- 
ing the behavior of rubber products is the size and shape of the pigment particles 
used in the compound. 

In the case of carbon black, the particles appear to be aggregates or chains of 
spherical or ellipsoidal units, such as shown in the accompanying electron micro- 
graphs. The size of these units in a carbon black is closely connected with the 
tensile, tear, tint and re-bound of the rubber compounded with the black. The 
shape of the chain-like particles is related to the stiffening effect of the black, that 
is, to the modulus and hardness of the cured compound. 

Technical Service Report CB-1 gives the results of this research project in 


greater detail. A copy is yours for the asking. Simply use the coupon below. 


YOU KNOW THAT WITCO MAKES HIGHEST QUALITY PRODUCTS 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BOSTON, CHICAGO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, AKRON, AMARILLO, LONDON & MANCHESTER, ENG 





Continental A (MPC)—Witco No. 1 

Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons. .....27 
Spe cific surface area, square meters per gram.....-- .89 
Average shape factor* Stal a areiatecaerane ane 
*Average of longest dimension of the particle aggregates divided 


by average diameter of the particles in the aggre, gate. The higher 
the shap« *#etor, the more pronounced the “structure” 


Continental AA (EPC )—Witco No. 12 

Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons. . 
Specific surface area, square meters per gram 
Average shape factor. . 


Continex HMF 

Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons. 
Specific surface area, square meters per gram. 
Average shape factor 


ca RR ee Ee 


WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Technical Service Department 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of Technical Service Report CB-1. 


Company Position 
Continex SRF, SRF-NS 
Average ellipsoidal unit diameter, millimicrons......98 
Spe cific surface area square meters per gram......23 
Average shape factor 


Address 


RI2 
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G-E silicone gum—for mak- 
ing chemical- and heat- 
resistant rubber. 


G-E silicone mold release 
agents—for superior mold 
lubrication. 


How 
G-E silicone 


rubber compounds fia. | 

; Fabricators find General Electric silicone compounds give excellent flow, easy 

can increase handling, and short molding cycle for molding and extruding operations. 
your sales 


a hey Anterested in new materials can be extruded and transfer-molded or 
business? Then you'll want totiavestigate G-E silicone 
rubber compounds. Vip 

These remarkable silicone-formulated compounds 
permit you to extrude dozens of profitable items im- 
possible to make with ordinary rubber. Producing 
parts which are chemically inert, temperature-resist- 
ant, and flexible, these compounds offer rubber mold- 


compression-molded. 


Other G-E Silicone Products 
If you're interested in making your own compounds, 
General Electric silicone gum is available for that 
purpose. And for synthetic or natural rubber stocks, 
you can depend on General Electric silicone mold 
lubricants to give you quick, easy release, particularly 


ers the chance for many interesting new sales outlets. 
with intricate moldings. 


The variety of G-E silicoge rubber compounds 


available enables you to obtain a wide range of hard- 
ness and elongation properties. You'll find them easy 
to handle, too, for they flow smoothly, require a short 
molding cycle, and hold their uncured shape. These 


For information on how G-E silicones can help 
you increase sales, cut costs, and improve your 
products, write to Section 41-12, Chemical Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Mass. 


GENERAL @® ELEcTRIC (| 


CD49-R 
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Have you refigur r 


delivered pound“voilume costs 


since freight rates 


were increased 


, RESULTS IN SAVINGS WHEN COMPARED 
ALCENE F WITH MANY OTHER PIGMENTS 
ioay? 


bility due to its surface coating and particle size. 


Write for Columbia Pigments 
Data Sheet No. 49-1. It provides 
you with information of value in 
comparing the delivered pound 
volume costs and performance 
of Calcene T with various reinforcing pigments. 


Calcene T also has the advantage of easy dispersi- 


COLUMBIA 


With the new emphasis on lowering production 
costs, the use of Calcene T affords an excellent 
means of effecting €conomies. Data and test sam- 
ples may be obtained on request to Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Columbia Chemical Divi- 
sion, Fifth Avenue at Bellefield, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


CHEMICALS 


ST. LOUIS + CHARLOTTE + PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND + PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO + MINNEAPOLIS + BOSTON 
NEW YORK + CINCINNATI 
G PAINT + GLASS +» CHEMICALS »- BRUSHES - PLASTICS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE? 
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fhe 
“DOC”-MacGEE SAYS: When illness 
strikes, you call 


in the doctor, the man who knows what to do for 
treatment. When you have legal problems, you 
seek the advice of the lawyer, the man wh) knows 
how to solve them. 


When special problems relating to industrial 
solvents come up, it’s comforting to know there’s 
another man available who knows what to do. 
He’s the skilled, trained SKELLYSOLVE Tech- 
nical Fieldman—a real specialist in solvent 
problems. 


His services, skills, and knowledge are at the 
beck and call of every plant using industrial 
solvents. He typifies Skelly’s willingness to 
render more-than-ordinary service. He offers 


The Man 
Who Knows What 


wht: 





assistance that’s always available on call... 
whether in sudden emergencies or merely when 
you desire the counsel of a man who thoroughly 
knows solvent problems and applications. 

You may never require the services of a 
SKELLYSOLVE Technical Fieldman. But 
there’s reassurance in the knowledge that his 
assistance is always available. His function is 
just as important in the SKELLYSOLVE organ- 
ization as the purity, uniformity, close boiling 
ranges, and dependability of supply of SKELLY- 
SOLVE itself. 

Plan now to have a talk with the man who 
knows solvents —a SKELLYSOLVE Technical 
Fieldman. He represents a company that knows 
how to serve you with dependable, high-quality 
solvents—Skelly Oil Company. Write us today 


~ Skellysolve 


SOLVENTS DIVISION, SKELLY OIL COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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RUBBER RED BOOK 
—I9A9 Edition 











1949 Edition Seventh Issue 


928 Pages Cloth Bound 


% 
PRICE: $5.00 postpaid 


The 1949 edition of the RUBBER RED 
BOOK, the Directory of the Rubber Indus- 
try, is a volume of 928 pages — the largest 
issue ever published. 


This increase is reflected in almost every section 
of the book, particularly in the number of rub- 
ber manufacturers, with a corresponding in- 
crease of names in the “Who’s Who” Section to 
over 9500 listings. A new section on “Educa- 
tional Courses in Rubber Chemistry and Tech- 
nology” has also been added. 


The book is divided into three main sections: 
I. RUBBER MANUFACTURERS — with 
personnel, products made, and a geo- 

graphical breakdown of rubber plants; 


. SUPPLIERS — with complete product 
classifications of Machinery, Chemicals, 
Fabrics, Rubber (Natural, Synthetic, Re- 
claimed, Scrap), Latex, and other mate- 
rials—with full names and addresses; 


. WHO’S WHO — a section of over 9500 
names of leading people in the rubber 
industry, with company connections and 
addresses. 


In addition, other sections cover Brand Names 
(Chemicals, Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber); Consulting Technologists; Sales Agents 
and Branch Offices of Suppliers; Educational 
Courses In Rubber Chemistry and Technology; 
Technical Journals; Trade and Technical Or- 
ganizations. 


The RUBBER RED BOOK has become the 
most indispensable and widely used book in the 
rubber industry and is invaluable as a source of 
up-to-date information for rubber manufactur- 
ers, suppliers and all others interested in the 
rubber manufacturing field. 


Order Your Copy Today! 


RUBBER AGE 


250 West 37th St... New York 19, N. Y. 
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We Guarantee 
Every Interstate - Rebuilt Banbury 


e e@ Guarantce that worn rotors, or door top, OF mixing 
chamber, will be restored to correct size and contours for 













utmost mixing efficiency- 








e e Guarantee that our exclusive hard-surfacing material 
will retard abrasive wear to 3 minimum that assures full 
service over longer periods of operation. 











e e Guarantee OUF special design, standard dimension 


st material and dust leakage for one full year. 








rings again 








e e@ Guarantee that your lost production ‘time due to 
rebuilding will be shortened WEEKS by ouf perfected 
“Pre-Plan”’ method. 










e e@ Guarantee precision workmanship developed by our 
15 years’ specialized experience repairing and rebuilding 


Banburys- 













Ready For 


Interchange 


Completely rebuilt 
No. 9 bodies, spray 
or jacketed, also 
No. 3A spray type, 
now ready for 
quick interchange 
for worn bodies. 












































FREE To Banbury Owners 


To demonstrat 
. e the une 
material ‘ qualed cheeston « E 
mixing PP pe yopeen ye norco 
. ’ e wi send F ‘e , an 
owner a unique tool REE to any Banb 
or offi you can mak pan ury 
office. Just request on your he a nd i fi 


2 
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INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 


Main Plant: 914 Miami Street 






EXCLUSIVE . ... AKRON 
SP See) = (0) 
ECIALISTS IN. BANBURY MIXE Phone: JE 7970 
R REBUILD 
ING 
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GENERAL ATLAS 
CARBON 





Y 


Check these advantages of 


GEORGIA MARBLE’ 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 


PIGMENTS 
MICROMITE “W CALWHITE 


(-10 MICRONS) (-30 MICRONS) 


1 Uniformity of color, particle size, moisture content, packaging —safe- 
guarded by constant control. 


2 Unlimited company owned and operated natural resources. 


3 Three large New Mills (built post war) with the most modern equipment 
for producing water ground and air floated, classified calcium carbonate 
pigments. 


4 A milling capacity large enough to fill all orders promptly —regardless 
of size, 


3 A wide range of particle sizes from 200 mesh to minus 10 microns. 


® Mixed carloads at carload prices. 


SA, samples and prices write to 


CALCIUM PRODUCTS DIVISION 
tHE GEORGIA. MARBLE company 


TATE, GEORGIA 
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UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK ¢ AKRON ¢ CHICAGO ¢ BOSTON 








DIXIE GORE f 
DIXIEGO RRR 


Dixie 60 (an R F black) is an extraordinarily good black because of the way it is made and what it 
can do. Created from a particular oil and under controlled heat and reactions in our own furnace process, 
Dixie 60 is fitted for easy and efficient processing, fast extrusion, less nerve, proper smoothness, tight 
cure, mighty reinforcement, high electrical conductivity and superb resistance to wear and flex crack cut- 
growth. Standardize on Dixie 60 to give your products the supremacy they deserve. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
CHARLESTON 27, W. VA. 


NEW YORK © AKRON e CHICAGO « BOSTON 
CANADA. CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 





DOW CORNING SILICONE MOLD RELEASE AGENTS 


= 


PHOTO COURTESY C.F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PLASTICS Div. 
DIV. OF AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD SANITARY CORP. 


Your share of the market depends upon your ability to reduce 
production costs and to improve the quality and appearance of 
the goods you mold. That’s why leading manufacturers in all 
divisions of the rubber industry are using DC Mold Release 
Emulsion No. 35A to maintain their dominant position. 


Take the C. F. Church Manufacturing Company, for example. 
At their Monson, Massachusetts plant, DC Mold Release Emulsion 
No. 35A is used exclusively in molding such parts as the closet 
seat bumpers shown above. These parts, molded of heavily Tie Bow Coming Silicone 
loaded white stock, are easily removed from multiple cavity Rubber for jobs that are 
molds sprayed with this Dow Corning Silicone release agent. too hot or too cold for 
More important, the parts have a flawlessly white and spotlessly organic rubbers. 
clean appearance because DC Mold Release Emulsion No. 35A Parts molded of Silastic 
improves flow and it does not break down to form a carbona- have thousands of new 


ceous deposit on the molds. applications in the air- 
f craft, automotive, process 


Cost is also reduced because rejects due to torn heats and and electrical industries. 
surface blemishes are practically eliminated and mold main- 
tenance is reduced to a minimum. 


*7.M. REG. 


DC Silicone Mold Release agents are exceedingly versatile materials 
for which a wide range of uses have been established in the rubber } ‘“ 
industry. For more information call any of our branch offices or write 


for data sheet AE12. OrnINg 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION © MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


Atlanta * Chicago + Cleveland + Dallas + Los Angeles » New York « In Canada: Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Toronto * In England: Albright and Wilson, Ltd., London 
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GENERAL LATEX 


Jt 
<Gnnounces 


lhe furchase of an addbiond 


LATEX RECEIVING INSTALLATION 
al 
Pier 6, Locust Point, Baltimore, Maryland 
of be 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 


This pier is equipped with the most modern pumping and bulk storage 
facilities. It wilt provide a second port of entry for Harrisons & Crosfield 


Malayan latex and expedite service to General Latex customers in the 


Midwest, Central Atlantic, and Southern States. 


GENERAL LATEX « CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 
Importers and Compounders — Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


Exclusive agency for sale of Harrisons & Crosfield Malayan latex in U. S. A. 
GENERAL LATEX & CHEMICALS (Canada) LTD. 
Verdun Industrial Building, Verdun, Montreal, Quebec 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
525 Washington Highway, Buffalo 21, N. Y. ° 347 Madison Ave., Suite 1803, New York 17, N. Y. 
First National Tower, Akron 8, Ohio . 2724 West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
2511 Lucena St., Charlotte 6, N. C. 
EXPORT AGENT: 
BINNEY AND SMITH COMPANY 41 Eost 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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From SHELL CHEMICAL...in commercial quantities 


107 


a non-staining, non-discoloring oxidation inhibitor 
...to add lasting quality to rubber products 


R 
cA 
of THE PUR 
melting PO 
ery Lak 
goiling PO” a 


specific 


vapor pressure: x 


vie isto 
1.54 conta! kes ot \ 


viscostY"* 0.920 centist? 


120°C 
26% by wt. oe 40° Cc 
athanel «agg, byw 


ubility ” 
So gbsolvte 


Other Shell Chemical products 
are: Acetone, Acrolein, 
Epichlorohydrin and Glycerol 


dain Dichlorohydrin. 
Registered — 
U.S. Patent Office 


IN RUBBER PRODUCTS — especially 
those of light color — Ionol provides 
superior anti-oxidant properties. It also 
insures freedom from stain and discolora- 
tion... even after prolonged exposure to 
light, air and heat. In addition, Ionol has 
a high degree of compatibility with either 
natural or nitrile rubber and is not 
subject to leaching by dilute aqueous or 
alcoholic alkali. 


Ionol is a light colored, granular material 
of high purity. It is readily soluble in 
petroleum fractions and most organic 
solvents, but is insoluble in water. 


The unique anti-oxidant and non-discoloring 
properties of this compound suggest many other 
important applications. For example, as a 
stabilizer and anti-oxidant for soap and as an 
anti-skinning agent for paint and ink. 


You may find that Ionol can help your 
product. Why not send for a sample? 


A letterhead request to any of the Shell 
Chemical district offices listed below will bring 
you technical information and a sample. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


100 Bugh Street, San Francisco 6 + 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 
Los Angeles ‘@ Houston « St. Louis * Chicago * Cleveland * Boston « Detroit 


% 








ARE YOU LOOKING FOR ECONOMY 
IN FABRIC IMPREGNATING ? 





IOI Fabric Impregnator for latexing tire cord, 
carpet backing, heavy duck, bag stock, etc. 





To men who know modern latexing operations this unretouched photograph tells its own story 
—of rugged construction, huskiness of drives, efficient arrangement of all component parts. 


But it is operating economy that makes this machine’s performance truly outstanding. It 

processes many yards of heavy fabric per minute. Operator-attendant requirements and down 

time for cleaning are the very minimum. And it provides complete processing control 
= regardless of the speed at which it is operated. 


IOI Impregnators and Coaters are available in a wide variety of standard sizes ranging from 
5 yd. per minute export units to 70 yd. per minute calender train units. All are characterized by 
@ Sound Engineering @ Economical Operation 


@ Rugged Construction @ Maximum Investment Return 


If you want fo increase your production and cut your production costs in coating or impregnating operations, it will pay you to 
discuss your requirements with IOI. 


TIRE FABRIC LATEXING MACHINES © SPONGE 
RUBBER DRYERS © V BELT, CORD COATING SYSTEMS 


FABRIC COATERS AND SYSTEMS ® CONSTANT TENSION 
WINDUPS AND UNWIND MACHINES ® CURING OVENS 


INDUSTRIAL OVENS, INC. 


13825 TRISKETT ROAD CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: JAMES DAY MACHINERY LTO. LONDON W.I, ENGLAND 
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Rubber Producers Take Note: 


YOUR ASSURANCE OF... 
CONTINUITY, DEPENDABILITY F 
AT FAIR PRICES 


Here, at your service, is over 4 century of when you buy Emery products: 


experience in producing acids. It’s the 5 grades of Stearic Acid varying in come 


kind of background you want, fo be sure of position and physical characteristics. 


getting the right product ata fair price, 100% 7 high-stability Oleic Acids with lowest un 


of the time! 


saponifiable content + :° Emersol 235 LL 


Modern Processing methods exclusive with Elaine is the purest oleic acid available com- 


Emery provide unique product advantages: mercially. 


You can rely 0” conti 


Vegetable Fatty Acids— cottonseed, soya, 


velop new and better products. - coconut. Hydrogenated Fatty Acids. Glycerides. 


pend on thorough analysis, exact adherence Contact us OF our repres 
to specifications on every shipment. Youcan out how Emery ¢a” help you s¢ 


count on reliable and uniform performance fatty acid. 


Fme WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCER OF FATTY ACIDS 


EMERY INDUS 
TRIES, 
INC., 4206 CAREW TOWER, CINCIN 
, NATI 2, OHIO 


3002 Woolworth Bldg. 


NEW YORK 7 
Export: 5035 RCA wha 6 Bh hnagy oen 
ing, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, WELL, MASS. 401 N. Broad St. 
, NEW YORK 20, N. PHILADELPHIA 8, P 
, N.Y. A 8, PA. 


Representative: 
ss CLARENCE M 
ORGAN, IN 
c., 
SCHIBLEY & OSSMANN, 33 ne - ideas te, Gti § 
Square, Cleveland 13 pg H. H. LOOMIS, 369 Pine St 
; TONE CHEMICA s Sei 
ICAL CO., 267 nm Francisco 
le 3 Guoin Detroit 
. 7 
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our door 


15 open to you 
IN BUFFALO! 


With the establishment of our home offices 
in the Buffalo industrial area, we have com- 
pleted an expansion program designed to 
meet the increasing demands for our prod- 
ucts. This consolidation of administrative, 
sales and manufacturing functions in one 
central location will enable us to offer better- 
than-ever service to the entire industry. 


Yes, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. is 
on the move. New offices —A new, modern 
plant — New “DIP” Process Reclaims —all 
aimed at meeting the ever-changing de- 
mands of rubber manufacturers for new and 


better types of reclaimed rubber. 


U. S. RUBBER 


RECLAIMING COMPANY, INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Trenton—H. M. Royal, Inc., 689 Pennington Ave. 
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Meet Taylor’s brand new family of 


FLEX-0O-TIMER 


Time Cycle Controllers 
re-designed for even 


Sreater flexibility 


ES, there is a whole new family of 

Taylor FLEx-O-Timer Time Cycle 
Controllers— precision built to meet all 
your processing requirements! 


Here’s just one of the family! 

(1) It controls a group of as many as 

9 pneumatic or 9 electrical functions 

(or any combination of each) —with all 

the intermediate steps within a process 

automatically controlled for the dura- 

tion of the manufacturing operation. 

Particularly adaptable for such applica- 

tions as tire presses or horizontal and 

vertical vulcanizers. 

Meet the other members too! 

(2) The 10 to 18 function FLEx-O-Tim- 

ER for complex control according to a 

predetermined schedule and over a specifically timed 
period. Perfect for such applications as horizontal and 
vertical vulcanizers. 

(3) The 1 to 5 function FLEx-O-Timer for simpler ap- 
plications like belt presses, mechanical rubber products 
presses or tire presses. 

(4) The 1 to 3 function FLex-O-Timer 
developed for tube molding presses. 

(5) The single function FLEx-O-Timer . .. particularly 
useful for condensate removal applications. 


Here Are Just a Few Outstanding Features of the 
New, Re-designed Fiex-O-Timers: 

1. Greater Flexibility. Wide range of cycle bands 
from 14 seconds to 540 minutes available to meet prac- 
tically every time cycle controller requirement. Cycle 
duration may be either fixed or varied. As many as 18 
control functions may be contained in one instrument. 
2. Newly Designed, Segmented Drum. Individual 
aluminum drum segments are mounted on a central 
shaft. One segment is used for each control function 
with provisions made to receive the amount of actuating 
pins necessary to operate a function as many as 15 
times. Entire cycle drum assemblies are readily inter- 


specifically 


*Registered Trade-Mark 


TAYLOR INSTRUMENTS 
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changeable, enabling you to pre-set cycles for applica- 
tions where components within cycle vary periodically. 
3. Unit Parts Are Easier to Reach. Universal dust- 
tight case has hinged door with bayonet-action latch. 
All unit assemblies are front-mounted—easy to reach 
when you open the doors. Thus, terminal strips, air 
valves and switches, snap-operators, cycle drum, so- 
lenoid, motor and gear train can easily be removed for 
repair or replacement. Terminals, control functions and 
gears are all plainly numbered so that connections or 
gear train changes can be made in the field. 

4. Easier and Simpler Adjustments. Actuating 
pins of die-cast aluminum are easy to remove and set. 
Finger-tip adjustment of speed dial provides as many as 
80 different cycle times. 


For complete details, write today for the new Taylor 
FLex-O-Timer Catalog 98154. It tells the whole new and 
improved FLEX-O-TiMeER story. Just one more way of 
showing you that we're in business to help you keep 
costs down and quality up with Taylor Accuracy. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, 
Canada. Instruments for indicating, recording and control- 
ling temperature, pressure, humidity, flow and liquid level. 


FIRST 
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Vols. Il & Ill New Low Price 
6 x 9 inches $10.00 


1670 Pages Vols. Il & Il 
Completely Indexed ONLY 


Volume | out of print 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES 


by Frederick Marchionna 


This valuable bibliography on Latex and Rubber Derivatives and their Industrial Ap- 
plications is now being offered at a new low price of $10.00, the two-volume set (former 


price, $20.00). 





THE TWO VOLUMES CONTAIN 


@ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Latex issued from July, 1932 to 
January, 1937 in the United States, England, France and Germany. 

@ ABSTRACTS of all patents on Derivatives from the earliest develop- 
ments through January, 1937. 

@ ABSTRACTS of every essential technical article published during 
these same periods throughout the world—a total of almost 4000 
abstracts. 

















As an added feature of great value, each chapter is supplemented by a complete sum- 
mary of the subject covered, written by the author or other leading authorities, in- 
cluding such recognized experts as John McGavack, Philip Shidrowitz, C. L. Beal, D. F. 
Twiss, G. A. Richter, M. O. Schur, A. Szegvari, Harry L. Fisher, L. B. Sebrell and E. J. 
Morris. 

New Low Price 


$10.00 (POSTPAID) 


(Add 2% Sales Tax for copies mailed to N. Y. City) 


PUBLISHED BY 
RUBBER AGE 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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DIVISIONS OF NATIONAL-STANDARD CO. 
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7. may be ways in which you can save a “penny” here and 


there in producing your tire beads, hose, belts or other wire- 


in-rubber products. National-Standard engineers, who have con- 
tributed cost-saving suggestions in many a rubber plant, always 


welcome the chance to help you find out. 


For here at National-Standard we've spent a lifetime studying 
and improving the behavior of wire in rubber—digging into all the 
intricacies of application, fabrication, finish, corrosion, strength, 


adhesion and innumerable details you might never bother with. 


So even if you don’t have a serious “problem”, there’s still a 
chance we can come up with a suggestion or two that will save you 


money or improve your product. Just say when. 





SUMAN STEEL. Clefeen, NJ. vcciccrsscccevese Flat, High Carbon, Cold Rolled Spring Steel 
NATIONAL-STANDARD. . Niles, Mich Tire Wire, Fabricated Braids and Tape 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY. . Jersey City, N. J..........Lithographing and Special Machinery 
WORCESTER WIRE WORKS. . Worcester, Mass Round Steel Wire, Small Sizes 
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Everyone at 


Me C.PHall G@ 


Chemical Manufacturers 
u 

ontumenls 
at Christmas-Time, and 
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throughout the 
New Year 


Wishes yo 
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Akron, Ohio 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Established 1919 San Francisco, Calif. 
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plan helps prevent all 3 


Payroll Savings Plan’s benefits to them. 


When you show the people in your com- 
pany that you're interested in their wel- 
fare, they naturally react favorably. That’s 
why production goes up when you boost 
your employee-participation in the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. Here’s how it happens: 


The more U. S. Savings Bonds an em- 
ployee holds, the more secure he feels. 
The more secure he feels, the greater his 
peace of mind—the more contented, care- 
ful, and productive he is on the job. 

Those facts aren't just something we 
dreamed up. They're borne out in the 
experience of more than 20,000companies 
promoting the Plan. 


Everybody Benefits! 


Bond sales spread the national debt, thus 
increasing our national economicsecurity. 


And, of course, what's good for the nation 
is good for you and your business! 


The individual Bond buyer gets back 
$4, when his Bonds mature, for every $3 
he invested. That’s a boon for him, and 

multiplied by millions of Bond holders 
—represents a huge backlog of purchasing 
power that will help assure national pros- 
perity through the years ahead. 


Five Steps Boost Participation 
1. See that a top management man spon- 


sors the Plan. 


2. Secure the help of the employee or- 
ganizations in promoting it. 


3. Adequately use posters and leaflets 


and run stories and editorials in company 
publications to inform employees of the 


4. Make a person-to person canvass, once 
a year, to sign up participants. 


These first four steps should win you 
10-60% participation. Normal employee 
turnover necessitates one more step: 


5. Urge each new employee, at the time 
he is hired, to sign up. 


Nation-wide experience indicates that 
50% of your employees can be persuaded 
to join—without high-pressure selling. All 
the help you need is available from your 
State Director, U. S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Savings Bonds Division. He is listed 
in your telephone directory. Wouldn’t it 
be a good idea to call him right now, while 
it's on your mind? 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


RUBBER AGE 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 
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1901-1949 


Forty-eight years of service to 


the rubber industry. 


Merry Christmas and 
@ Prosperous New Dear! 


The spirit of goodwill which prevails at this season of the year prompts us to 


express to you our appreciation of your wonderful cooperation which has made our busi- 


ness so successful. 


It has always been our aim to improve our product and to increase the efficiency of 


our organization so that we may render to you the best possible service. 


We extend to you the season’s greeting with our sincere wish that the year 1950 


may bring you abundant happiness and prosperity. 


The Pequanoc Rubber Company 


Manufacturers of Reclaimed Rubber 


Butler, N. J. 
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For vital statistics on rubber 


Subscribe to the 


“RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN” 


Issued monthly, the RUBBER STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
is published by the Secretariat of the Rubber Study Group. 
This group, with headquarters in London, is the internation- 
al organization which was established to collect statistical 
and other general information on rubber. Regular statistics 
are furnished by the numerous governments cooperating in 
the program, with the result that the figures appearing in 
the BULLETIN are the nearest approach to world-wide 
official figures. 


Each issue of the BULLETIN is replete with up-to-the- 
minute world-wide data on the production, exports, imports, 
consumption and stocks of rubber, Over 55 separate tables 
are used to enable the user to locate specific information on 
any phase of the rubber picture. Each issue is divided into 
8 separate sections, as follows: Natural Rubber, Natural 
Latex, Synthetic Rubber, Synthetic Latices, Natural and 
Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rubber, Rubber Manufac- 
tures, and General. 

The data furnished in the BULLETIN is of utmost im- 
portance to all rubber manufacturers as well as to Brokers, 
Dealers, Importers and Commodity houses of all kinds. 
Specimen copies will be furnished without charge on re- 
quest. 


Annual Subscription—$5.00 per year 


New and Renewal Subscriptions in the United States may be sent to 
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Recent Developments 


in the Field of Latex Technology 


By DR. PAUL STAMBERGER 


T is not a simple matter to determine the exact date of 
the birth of an industry, but it would be a fair assump- 
tion to state that the latex manufacturing industry was 
created about 25 years ago when considerable invest- 
ments were made in the United States and Europe for 
development work. Since that time the industry has 
proven its fitness for survival, as indicated by statistics. 

Currently available statistical information indicates 
that the latex industry is far from stagnant and that con- 
siderable expansion can be expected in the future. World 
production of Hevea latex, and its import and consump- 
tion by the United States, in recent years is indicated in 
Figure 1. It will be noted that up to 1949 imports and 
consumption were fairly well adjusted, while the columns 
for 1949 explain the present shortage. World consump- 
tion of 23,000 tons of Hevea latex in 1938 will compare 
with approximately 56,000 tons in 1949, of which 60% 
will be consumed by the United States. 

It has been said that the relatively high price of Hevea 
latex has limited its application in a number of fields. 
After World War II, the price of latex dropped from 
40 cents a pound to a low of 23.5 cents. The present 
price is fairly stable, fluctuating between 24 and 25 cents 
a pound. Latex at this price may be considered for use 


Note: This article is based on a talk given by the author before the 
New York Rubber Group in New York City on October 21, 194° 
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FIG. 1—World production and U. S. imports and 
consumption of Hevea latex. 
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FIG. 2—Increase of specific conductance in latex 
during storage (in reciprocal ohms). 


where production costs are limited by competitive 
markets. 

The type of latex supplied and in use has not changed 
radically during the years. Ammonia-preserved 60% 
latex still represents the major use. The consuming in- 
dustries are more or less responsible for this state of 
affairs for they are slow to accept new types offered 
experimentally, 


Improvements in Preservation Methods 


Preservation and concentration of latex are two of the 
most versatile tools in the hands of the latex producer. 
Many attempts have been made to improve the processing 
behavior and uniformity of latex by replacing the am- 
monia with other preserving agents and recently increas- 
ing quantities of latex preserved with a germicidal agent, 
sodium pentachlorophenate, are being offered to the trade. 
Experiments in the use of this germicidal agent for the 
preservation of latex can be traced to 1937 (1) but in- 
dustry’s overcautiousness in the use of the agent derived 
from a fear of dermatitis kept back its use. Toxicological 
tests, however, have shown conclusively that sodium pen- 
tachlorophenate used in small quantities in rubber prod- 
ucts is not a skin irritant and not toxic. A complete re- 
port on its use has been published by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company (2) 

Incidentally, sodium pentachlorophenate is used in 
large quantities by the paper and pulp industries for the 
manufacture of milk containers with no adverse effect 
upon the consumer. This is not surprising since the salts 
ot bi- and tri-valent ions of sodium pentachlorophenate 
have very low water solubility. Hence, the zinc salt 
formed in latex and the aluminum salt in pulp are harm- 
less in the same manner that calomel is harmless. The 
same applies to the sodium pentachlorophenol itself which 
has very low water solubility. Sodium salt has an irri- 
tating effect only in concentrated solution. Concentra- 
tions used in latex (0.3% ) are not harmful. 

latices with low alkali content which have been pre- 
served with a germicidal agent will keep the serum con- 
stituents intact without serious degradation. Latex treated 
in this manner exhibits greater chemical stability and 
little or no tendency for solubilization of zine oxide. 
Furthermore, there is no additional need for ammonia 
reduction 

It is known that the best ammonia-preserved latex 
undergoes changes on storage with progressive degrada- 
tion of serum constituents. Fatty acids are liberated from 


their combination with sterols and tend to displace pro- 
tein from the surface of the globules. In addition, sur- 
face protein is continuously being removed by hydrolysis 
under alkaline conditions during the life of the latex. 
The ratio of soap to protein in the composition of the 
protective coating surrounding the rubber globules there- 
fore increases with age, and the progressively more 
hydrophobic nature of the globules is associated with 
decreased resistance to coagulation. Degradation of sur- 
face protein and serum substances continues with the age 
of the latex. 

The main portions of the degradation products form 
ions in the serum and thus the rate of degradation can be 
traced with simple conductivity determinations. The same 
method has also been used to study spontaneous coagula- 
tion (3). The specific conductance of fresh latex varies 
between 0.0026 and 0.0034 megohms (7). The conduc- 
tance of fresh ammonia-preserved latex is about 0.0040 
to 0.0050 megohms, corresponding approximately to a 
n/20 KCI solution. If latex is not adequately preserved 
the specific conductance increases within a short time 
and simultaneous decrease in the ammonia content takes 
place, indicating decomposition products of acidic nature. 

Storage behavior is demonstrated in Figure 2, in which 
the increase in specific conductance is plotted against 
storage time on field latex. The specific conductance is 
a very sensitive measurement to detect degradation as 
well as the original ionic strength in the latex. Even with 
well preserved latex, where ammonia is the sole preserv- 
ing agent, changes are appreciable. On the other hand, 
practically no changes are found in latices preserved with 
0.3% sodium pentachlorophenate and 0.1% ammonia. If 
latices should be produced with larger quantities of de- 
composition products present in the serum, higher am- 
monia and lower sodium pentachlorophenate will produce 
the desired effect, as shown in the higher curve in 
Figure 2, 

In sodium pentachlorophenate-preserved latex the ex- 
tent of the formation of water soluble acids is about half 
of that in well preserved ammonia latex. Due to the 
higher stability of such latex, compounding behavior is 
different from that of ammonia-preserved latices. For 
example, when acidic accelerators which exhibit tend- 
encies towards thickening with zinc oxide are used, such 
as 1% MBT, the sodium pentachlorophenate latex re- 
mains liquid even in the absence of KOH for some time 
whereas the ammonia-preserved latex shows immediate 
thickening. 





FIG. 3—One of the first experimental units for 
the electrodecantation of latex 
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FIG. 4—Diagrammatical sketch of an operable 


electrodecantation unit. 


Besides the above methods, which are available only 
to producers, the consuming industry can take certain 
steps to adjust the essential properties of latex to fit cer- 
tain manufacturing methods. Biological degradation of 
latex with proteolytical enzymes has been recommended 
recently for producing heat sensitive compounds with 
zinc oxide which are stable at room temperature for 
several weeks (5). 

Vulcanized latex can be traced to 1923 but present 
methods of production have been considerably simplified. 
This form of latex has become popular in the textile 
industry where processing speed does not allow time for 
curing latex compounds. Positively charged latices (called 
Positex) are widely used in Europe in the treatment of 
textile fibers. In this country little use has been made of 
such latices, although one would believe that they would 
be competitive with other shrinkage control treatments. 


Use of the Electrodecantation Process 


Methods for concentrating latex have not changed 
radically. Centrifuging and creaming processes still sup- 
ply the largest amounts of latex consumed. Small quan- 
tities of evaporated Revertex are used for special appli- 
cations and one company in Malaya is using the electro- 
decantation process for concentrating latex (6). 

One of the first experimental units for the electro- 
decantation of latex is shown in Figure 3. Subsequent 
units built did not differ much from the original one. 
The unit consists of a trough in which about 200 mem- 
branes are placed vertically. At the ends of the trough 
are two electrode boxes. Latex is introduced through 
a pipe and through portholes between the membranes. 
The concentrate and the serum are withdrawn continu- 
ously at the top or the bottom of the unit. A diagram- 
matical sketch of the arrangement is shown in Figure 4. 

Figure 5 shows the principle upon which the unit 
operates. In the electrical field the rubber particles mi- 
grate toward one of the membranes and away from the 
other. A concentrated layer is retained on one membrane 
and a dilute liquid is formed on the other. There will 
be a difference in the densities of these layers; 
quently, the concentrated latex will move upwards and 
the dilute downwards in the field of gravity, and spread 
out above and below the original latex. Afterwards, the 
layers are withdrawn continuously. To facilitate the 
movement of the concentrated layer, the direction of the 
flow of the electrical field is periodically reversed. The 
process is independent of particle size. The rubber con- 
tent of the serum is below 1% and no creaming agent 
is needed. The properties of the concentrate are identical 
with those of centrifuged latex. 


conse- 
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FIG. 5—Principle on which the electrodecantation 
unit operates. 











Attempts were made to concentrate GR-S latex by 
salting out the soap stabilized colloid with NaCl (7). 
Such a process is also applicable to Hevea but consider- 
able amounts of soap must be first introduced, which is 
objectionable. 


Testing Methods Being Developed 


One result of the joint effort of producers and con- 
sumers is a more uniform and better quality latex. Pro- 
ducers and consumers have also been working together 
to develop methods suitable for testing the uniformity 
and the processing behavior of latex. As a result, more 
elaborate testing methods and standards have been offered 
by ASTM. Further effort is being made to discover test- 
ing methods which indicate more closely the behavior of 
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FIG. 6—Caustic potash titration of a 
series of latices containing increasing 
amounts of serum substances, from 1 to 


5. (From Wren’s paper.) 
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FIG. 7—Coagulation behavior during stirring of 
cupric oxide sol containing 2.35 millimol sodium 
chloride in 1000 ml. (Stirring Rate: 1000 RPM). 


latex in processing. Among the many ASTM methods 
recently suggested are the KOH number and the me- 
chanical stability tests for latex. 

If these tests are correctly interpreted, they offer valu- 
able information on processing behavior. KOH number 
is an indication of the total quantity of acidic constituents 
in latex and serves as an indication of uniformity and 
stability of zinc oxide compounds. Comprehensive inves- 
tigations on the value and meaning of these tests have 
been discussed by Wren (8). It must be borne in mind, 
however, that determination of total quantity of acids, 
such as inorganic acids, fatty acids, amino acids, etce., will 
not directly indicate solubilization of zinc oxide. In the 
total amount of anions titrated, acids with higher and 
lower solubilization of zinc oxide are found. The cal- 


culated KOH value frequently does not indicate differ- 
ences between two latices which may show up during 
processing. The curve in which the ApH/m1 is plotted 


against the KOH consumed gives better indication, for 
such curves frequently have characteristic shapes and 
serve better to correlate processing behavior with varia- 
tions in the constituents of latex. Figure 6, taken from 
Wren’s paper, indicates the variation in the shape of the 
curve. 

\s a supplement to KOH number as an indication of 
the stability of zinc oxide-compounded latices the em- 
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FIG. 8—Coagulation behavior during stirring in- 
dicating that the rate is not dependent on the 
initial concentration. (Stirring Rate: 1000 RPM). 





pirical zinc oxide stability test advocated by Dunlop 
scientists has proved of value. An improvement in the 
original Dunlop method by adjusting the NH, content of 
the latex is now proposed for consideration. Viscosity 
is measured after compounding with zine oxide within 
24 hours, and increases in viscosity are taken as indi- 
cative of he chemical instability of the latex. Such a 
method is useful since the KOH number and zinc oxide 
stability do not always correlate. 

Mechanical stability, that is the tendency of colloidal 
dispersions such as latex to coagulate during stirring or 
under friction, is important for many processors. The 
method proposed for testing is a controlled high speed 
stirring. Unfortunately, results at high speed do not 
always correlate with behavior under slow flow, such as 
in circulating tanks used in dipping plants. 

The fact that colloidal dispersions coagulate during 
mechanical action is well known but not understood. Sys- 
tematic investigations are few and have been carried out 
by Freundlich and his school (9) with two lyophobic 
sols, ferric oxide and cupric oxide sols. Figure 7 shows 
that the rate of coagulation of cupric oxide sols can be 
speeded up by stirring. Figure 8 shows that the rate is 
not dependent on the initial concentration. Figure 9 indi- 
cates that coagulation is connected with some kind of a 
surface action, since in the absence of air-water interface 
no coagulation took place. 

Migration velocities of the above colloids in the elec- 
trical field remained unchanged after completion of the 
tests. The rate of coagulation increased approximately 
with the square of the rate of stirring. These findings 
however are not identical with our experience with rub- 
ber latex where no such rule could be found. It is known 
that latex compounds which have shown satisfactory be- 
havior in a laboratory test have coagulated during trans- 
portation or during use. It is also known that com- 
pounds which gave high stability values at high speeds 
flocculated in a recirculating tank. Many latex processors 
test the stability of their mixes under conditions of use 
and in a recirculating tank. 

A simple method for testing the mechanical stability 
of latex has been devised by the author. As indicated in 
Figure 10, the method employs a closed jar and a stirrer 
with a water seal. In the test the rate of stirring is main- 
tained at 30 r.p.m.-and if the latex compounds remain 
unchanged for a week or so their behavior in use is 
generally found to be quite satisfactory. Unstable com- 
pounds will show flocculation or coagulation within two 
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FIG. 9—Coagulation behavior during stirring of 
ferric oxide sol in the presence and absence of 
air-water interface. (Stirring Rate: 1000 RPM). ° 
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or three days. Unfortunately the test takes a great deal of 
time, but it has been found that other tests do not dupli- 
cate its results. So far no theoretical approach has been 
found to explain the mechanical instability of latices. 


New Methods and Processes 


Now a word about new processes: This must be han- 
dled carefully, for what is considered new in the trade 
is often old in the arts and literature. The latex industry 
has passed the stage where revolutionary processes are 
invented daily or even annually. The tendency is to im- 
prove the economy of the technique in producing goods 
and in finding new markets. Attempts are now being 
made, apart from prophylactics, to mass produce various 
items. Balloons are being made by mass production 
methods, and foam rubber products are being produced 
in increasing quantities by continuous processes. What 
we are speaking of then is not really new but methods 
which have attained wider usage than when first dis- 
covered. 

Casting in porous molds is a brisk business today. 
It lends itself to toys and novelties requiring frequent 
style changes. Capital investment required for such a 
project is low compared to other processes. The art is 
widely known, the main problems being the sculpturing 
and design of the mold, and the finding of a suitable 


latex compound. A suitable compound is offered by most 


suppliers of compounded latex. 

Heat sensitive latices, an old development, are again 
coming into the picture. Perhaps it was the patent situa- 
tion and the meager knowledge of suitable compounding 
materials that retarded the use of these latices, but in 
recent years they have represented a major application. 
The simplicity and ease of operation of the heat sensi- 


tive latices may well alter most dipping and casting 
operations. 

Most latex foam was once prepared by introducing 
air to produce the voids in the final structure, although 
latex could also be chemically gassed as was solid rub- 
ber when it was made into sponge. In the last two years, 
however, large volumes of foamed sponge have been 
made by chemically and physically gassing the mix un- 
der carefully controlled conditions, such as in mixing, 
gelling and drying. Since foam latex products have be- 
come mass production items, developments aimed at 
continuous production have led to new machinery and 
equipment. For example, the principle of proportioning 
latex, air, compounding ingredients and gelling agents 
has led to the development of specially-designed, fast 
mixing equipment. The Oakes and Marco machines are 
specific examples of this type of equipment. The use of 
high frequency and induction heat is expanding as a 
means of gelling and curing in a continuous manner. 

Seat cushions, pillows, mattresses and smaller items, 
such as falsies, shoulder pads, etc., are being made in 
increasing quantities. The most popular processes are 
still based on Dunlop developments—introducing air into 
latex and use of delayed action coagulants. Other prin- 
ciples of setting the foam are also under consideration, 
such as the use of latex stabilized with non-ionic surface 
active agents and adding ammonium acetate as a gelling 
agent with zinc oxide. A further use for foamed rubber 
is in a cushioning material for carpets and for artificial 
limbs. 

In 1941, about 15% of the elastic thread made in the 
United States was made from latex. Industrial tendencies 
have changed to use of threads with higher counts. Con- 
sequently the use of latex thread is increasing. Approxi- 
mately 3.5 million pounds of latex thread are now made 
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FIG. 10—Apparatus for determining 
the mechanical stability of latex devel- 
oped by the author. 


yearly. The latest development in thread manufacture is 
the Ryan process (10) which consists of a simultaneous 
movement of the extruded latex filament and the coagu- 
lating liquid. In this manner less distortion of the ex- 
truded thread occurs, with uniform quality and high pro- 
duction speeds claimed, 


Conclusion 


From what has been said here it may rightly be con- 
cluded that the latex field is the most rapidly growing 
branch of the rubber business. It finds as its rival only 
the plastics. A great number of new and diversified 
products are now being made from latex. Those inter- 
ested in the development of new rubber products would 
do well to consider latex before dealing with solid 
rubber. 
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Employment of Time-Pattern 
in Critical Stages of Processing 


By CARL MURPHY 


Chief Instrument Engineer, Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 


O TWO single items are more essential to the sus- 

tained ability of a motor vehicle to start and stop 

than its brake lining and clutch facing. Consequently, 
the material used for these parts must be uniform, free 
from manufacturing defects, of specified physical char- 
acteristics, and dimensionally accurate. To assure these 
qualities, Thermoid Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of original equipment and replacement parts 
for the automotive industry, must have modern auto- 
matic process control in the critical phases of its activi- 
ties. 

Now in its seventieth year, Thermoid produces, in 
addition to brake lining and clutch facings, such automo- 
tive items as radiator hose, fan belts, car heater hose, 
and the like. The company also produces such items 
for industrial use as conveyor belting, industrial and 
oil field hose, and heavy duty friction materials. In the 
fabrication of these products, many of which contain 
rubber or plasticizers in some form as a basic ingre- 
dient, temperature is paramount. 

Nowhere is the importance of temperature control 
more amply evidenced than in the production of the 
wire-back type of brake lining. This lining (which 
is supplied to many large auto manufacturers) is formed 
from various chemical compounds. These, when thor- 
oughly mixed, are formed under pressure and baked 
to the exact are of the brake shoe to be fitted. 

It is in the baking procedures that the most intricate 
processing occurs. This results from the fact that some 
of the compounds used produce volatile gases during 
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in step-bake 


Operator loading wire-hack brake lining 
oven at the Thermoid plant in Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


FIG. 2—Battery of step-bake ovens with time- 
temperature program controllers 


processing operations. Therefore, to eliminate all en- 
trapped gases from the finished brake lining, and to 
properly harden it, extensive baking at precise ele- 
vated temperatures is required. 

Because of the relatively large concentrations of the 
volatile gases, caution must be exercised to avoid the 
building up of an explosive concentration in the oven. 
Consequently, baking (7.e., drying) is done in progres- 
sive stages, the first step of which is usually an air- 
drying operation. This is accomplished by allowing 
the lining to remain in the open air, at room tempera- 
ture, for a specific length of time. Following this, there 
is a sequence of baking operations at carefully controlled 
and progressively higher temperatures. 

The major series of bake-drying operations is done 
in a steam dry oven similar to that shown in Figure 1, 
picturing an attendant loading wire-back brake lining 
into an oven. After loading, the oven door is closed 
and clamped shut. Steam is then admitted and the first 
stage of a step-bake operation is begun. 

The step-bake operating sequence is automatically 
maintained by the Brown Time-Pattern controllers 
shown on the left of the instrument panel in Figure 1. 
These instruments automatically position the set point 
indices of the Air-o-Line temperature controller, shown 
at the right, in accordance with a time-temperature pat- 
tern cam cut to form the desired drying program. 

The time-temperature program required to properly 
step-bake wire-back lining involves an initial baking 
period at a relatively low temperature. This is fol- 
lowed by a gradual elevation of oven temperature to 
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medium temperature, where baking 1s continued for an- 
other specified period, Finally, the temperature is gradu- 
ally increased to the required maximum, at which point 
the baking continues for the remaining time. A battery 
of step-bake ovens at the Thermoid plant with time-tem- 
perature program controllers is shown in Figure 2. 

As previously stated, one of the primary objects of 
the step-bake is to drive the gases from the lining. These 
gases are removed from the oven by forced draft. The 
rate of gas emission at each increase in baking tem- 
perature must be controlled by making a temperature 
rise gradual enough to permit total removal of gas 
from the oven. Otherwise, a dangerous concentration 
of explosive gases might result. In addition, the baking 
process must be started at a relatively low temperature. 
Otherwise, the outer surfaces of the lining would harden 
too rapidly and thereby entrap some gas. This would 
result in the formation of blisters throughout the lining 
and a consequent reduction of braking surface, as they 
became exposed. 

Further hardening of wire-back brake lining (and 
clutch facings) is obtained at higher temperature in 
electrically heated ovens. In these ovens, material again 
is baked for prolonged periods at temperatures consid 
erably above those of the steam ovens. Here the prob- 


lems involve even heat distribution and prevention of 
any burning of the material being 
complish this, a multiple zone heating arrangement is 


processed. To ac 
employed. 

With this design for oven heating, the temperature of 
each zone is individually regulated by a Brown pneu 
matic temperature controller. Each zone control sys 
tem comprises a thermometer, judiciously placed in the 
corresponding temperature zone, plus control units re 
quired to regulate power to the electric heating elements 
for that zone. 

The auxiliary control units comprise a Honeywell 
Pressuretrol switch and a contactor relay. In operation, 
deviations of the zone temperature from the set point 
alter the air pressure supplied by the controller to the 
pressure switch, causing a mercury switch in this device 
to either make or break, depending upon the nature of 
the deviation. The mercury switch, in turn, actuates 
the contactor relay, which switches the power on or off 
the electric heating elements, as required. 

Other items fabricated at Thermoid require different 


FIG. 3—-On repair pre for rubber conveyor 

or transmission belts, instruments control steam tem 

perature and record both hydraulic water pressure 
on the ram and temperature of the platen 


FIG. 4—Integrating-recording flow meters used 
at the Thermoid plant for steam cost accounting. 


instruments and processing techniques. Dry mix brake 
lining, for example, is placed in conveyor-type ovens. 
This type of lining is placed on a moving conveyor 
by the operator. The conveyor circulates the lining 
through the heat zone of the oven and returns it in its 
finished condition to the loading point. Movement of 
the conveyors are timed to permit one operator both to 
load and unload a conveyor. 

To give an accurate check on operation, the oven tem- 
perature is measured at twelve different points. This 
is accomplished with twelve thermocouples and one 12- 
point Electronik strip chart recorder. The availability 
of all twelve temperature records on a single chart per- 
mits the operator to detect at a glance any processing 
discrepancy such as might be caused by heating element 
failures, erratic conveyor motion, or improper process- 
ing temperature. 


Additional Use of Instruments 


Such equipment as hydraulic presses and rams, used 
in the manufacture of conveyor belts, fan belts, and hose 
materials, alse requires temperature, pressure and flow 
recorders, indicators or controllers (Figure 3). In all 
such cases, to maintain top quality in the products, the 
role played by instruments is vital to one or more aspects 
of the operation. 

Chart records from various instruments 
out the Thermoid plant are turned over to the accounting 
department. Those from various oven temperature re- 
corders, steam flow meters, and hydraulic lines are used 
in cost accounting to determine departmental operat- 
ing costs and also unit operational costs. From such 
figures, the actual production costs per item 
curately ascertained. Integrating-recording flow me- 
ters used at Thermoid for steam cost accounting are 


through- 
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shown in Figure 4. 

Chart records from the flow meters used with the 
hydraulic presses and rams serve an additional function. 
Where an employee's pay is based on piece work, these 
charts are used to fairly evaluate the pay rate for the 
men involved. This is feasible, since the chart record 
shows thé total runs completed each 24 hours. 

Thus, throughout the plant, recording instruments per- 
form important functions, not only in the actual manu- 
facturing processes, but in the administrative processes 
as well. In consequence, the consumer, management, 
and the employee are all interdependent to a considerable 
extent upon the accuracy and reliability of the plant 
instrumentation. 
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ROM time to time the U. S. Department of Commerce 
furnishes data on the rubber manufacturing activities 
of various foreign countries. Some recent reports follow : 

Sweden: Swedish output of tires for the first half of 
1949 is officially reported to have been approximately 
185,000 units, including 110,000 passenger car and 
75,000 truck and bus tires. The figure for passenger-car 
sizes already has reached two-thirds of the total 1948 
production of 163,000 (revised figure) and the number 
of heavy-duty tires is 48 percent of the 1948 output of 
156,000 tires. 

Estimates for 1949 production as a whole indicate an 
increase in the total output to between 340,000 and 360.- 
000 units, or about 30,000 units above the 1948 level of 
319,000 units. The Industrial Commission believes that 
this production will be made up of 180,000 passenger-car 
tires and 160,000 to 170,000 truck and bus tires. The 
lower production expected in the second half of the year 
takes into consideration the Swedish custom of closing 
manufacturing plants for 2 weeks in July to allow em- 
ployees summer vacations. 

Korea: Production of truck tires in southern Korea 
totaled 9,931 units in 1948 and 7,579 in the first 5 months 
of 1949. Considerable progress is evident in the increas- 
ing rate of production, it having reached and surpassed 
the rate in prewar 1937, The average monthly production 
in 1937 was 1,000 units; in 1948 it was 828 units, and in 
the first 5 months of 1949 was 1,517 units. 

The output of bicycle tires showed even more progress. 
The total in 1948 was 110,899 pairs and in the first 5 
months of 1949 it was 47,488 pairs. The monthly average 
in 1937 was 5,000 pairs; in 1948 production had risen to 
9,242 pairs; and in the first 5 months of 1949 to 9,497 
pairs. 

Production of rubber shoes totaled 22,688,492 pairs in 
1948, but declined to 6,817,006 pairs in the first 5 months 
of 1949. The monthly average was 1,890,708 pairs in 
1948, but decreased to 1,363,401 pairs in the first 5 
months of 1949, 

Rice rollers produced in 1948 amounted to 51,538 
pairs and in the first 5 months of 1949 to 17,032 pairs. 
The monthly average was 4,000 pairs in 1937; it was 
4,293 pairs in 1948; and 3,406 pairs in the first 5 months 
of 1949. 

Hungary: The Hungarian rubber industry is reported 
to have increased its production by 38 percent over last 
year. One factory is manufacturing two new types of 
rubber boots for women. The so-called peasant (work) 
boots are very much in demand. The factory has in- 
creased its production from 250,000 pairs last year to 
360,000 pairs this year. The output of rubber foam (for 
seats and cushions), started at the rate of 1,000 kilo- 
grams per month, has been increased to 3,000 kilograms 
per month and by the end of 1949 is expected to reach 
6,000 kilograms per month. (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds. ) 

Spain: Although the manufacture of tires is a fairly 
important industry in Spain, tire factories in the first 
half of 1949 worked far below capacity, owing to a 
shortage in crude rubber. The only imports of crude 
rubber in the first half of 1949 were reported as 1,000 
metric tons from Singapore, which arrived in May. 
About one-third of this rubber was used to make articles 
other than tires. 

In January, arrangements were made to import 2,000 
tons from Indonesia, but the Netherlands Government 
refused to grant an export license, claiming that Spain 
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had failed to furnish the quantity of merchandise pro- 
vided for under the trade agreement between the two 
countries. At the end of July it was still hoped that 1,000 
tons could be obtained from Indonesia. Other prospects 
for importing rubber were for 1,500 tons from Singa- 
pore and 1,000 tons from Bolivia. The rubber from 
Bolivia, however, would be too expensive for use in tires. 

Limited quantities of tires were exported in the first 
half of 1949 to Sweden, Egypt, and the Netherlands, and 
in July to Denmark. The Spanish tire market at the end 
of July was said to be “saturated,” but manufacturers 
still had a large backlog of orders as a result of the diffi- 
culties in the system of distribution. 

Netherlands: Two plants are producing automobile 
and truck tires in the Netherlands. The principal plant, 
in which a United States company has a minor interest, 
is successfully meeting the obstacles confronting it in the 
production of both types of tires. The other plant, a 
subsidiary of a French concern, is also making satisfac- 
tory progress. Although the production of these two 
plants is still small, their joint output is expected eventu- 
ally to meet a large proportion of the market demand. 

France: A total of 8,032,000 tires and tubes were 
produced in France in 1948, compared with an output of 
6,567,000 in 1947. The 1948 total was made up of 
2,502,000 passenger car tires, 2,370,000 tubes, and 1,- 
581,000 truck and bus tires, with 1,610,000 tubes. High- 
est production totals were attained during the last 
quarter of the year. The output in 1947 included 1,- 
914,000 passenger car tires, 1,832,000 tubes, and 1,375 
truck and bus tires, with 1,442,000 tubes. 

By weight, production of all types of tires and tubes 
was 112,500 tons, an increase of 25 percent compared 
with 1947 production, and 43 percent above that of 1938. 
The most significant yearly advances over 1947 produc- 
tion were for passenger car and heavy truck tires, pas- 
senger car and heavy truck tubes, and bicycle tires, 
which increased 30, 35, and 50 percent, respectively. De- 
clines were registered in the production of airplane tires 
and tubes and in solid truck tires. 

Italy: Tire and tube production in Italy in 1948 
reached 37,234 tons, which was nearly 12 percent greater 
than in 1947 and about 10 percent greater than in 1938. 
Some decreases occurred, largely in technical and sani- 
tary items, but production of all rubber goods in 1948 
reached 55,670 tons. It was greater than in 1947 but 
below the prewar level. 





Brown Instruments Division of the Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Philadelphia, Penna., has de- 
veloped a solenoid-actuated pen which avoids ink 
throwing while providing speedy recording on circular 
chart electronic potentiometers. The pen makes use of 
an amplifying linkage designed so that the solenoid’s 
high velocity reaction is almost spent before the pen is 
picked up and moved. It is particularly recommended by 
the company for temperature measurements on tire 
presses or rubber curing units. 

The development of a new side entering mixer, the 
stuffing box of which can be repacked without emptying 
the tank, has been announced by Eastern Industries, Inc., 
New Haven 6, Conn. The unit is designed to supply 
complete agitation of large quantities of liquids under 
severe operating conditions. It is available in all sizes 


from 10 to 30 hp. 
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lonol as a Nondiscoloring Antioxidant 
for Natural Rubber 


By D. E. WINKLER and F. M. McMILLAN 


Shell Development Company, Emeryville, California 


Ionol, a trialkyl phenol, has been shown to be an 
excellent antioxidant for both mineral and carbon filled 
natural rubber compounds. In high temperature aging 
tests conducted in air and under oxygen pressure, Ionol 
has been found to compare favorably with the best com- 
mercial antioxidants. The retention of tensile strength 
and elongation and the resistance to cut growth in the 
aged samples were excellent. Ionol is readily compatible 
in both natural and synthetic rubbers and has not been 
observed to bloom out at normal loadings of 1-3 PHR. 
It has little if any effect on the rate of cure of natural 
rubber and no allowance need be made for it in com- 
pounding. Distinct advantages of Ionol for many ap- 
plications lie in its light stability and nonstaining and 
nondiscoloring characteristics. 


ROM a purely chemical point of view it is easy to 

understand why natural rubber requires an antioxi- 

dant, for both raw and vulcanized rubber possess 
nearly twice the unsaturation of linseed oil. The sur- 
prising fact, therefore, is not that rubber deteriorates, 
but that it is so stable. The true reason for the stability 
of raw rubber lies in the presence of certain impurities 
which have a powerful antioxygenic effect. Removal 
of these impurities by acetone extraction results in a 
readily oxidizable rubber. Bruson, Sebrell, and 
Vogt (1) have isolated from such an extract three ma- 
terials which offered definite protection to rubber. Two 
of these they described as sterols having the empirical 
formulas C.;H42O, and C.»H oO, and the third material 
consisted of phenolic and ketonic bodies. It is inter- 
esting to speculate that without these naturally occur- 
ring impurities the striking properties of rubbers as we 
know them today would doubtless have remained un- 
recognized, for rapid deterioration would have started 
with the tapping of the tree and a worthless product 
would have resulted. 

We know that the naturally occurring antioxidants 
in rubber offer only a limited amount of protection. 
The work of Bruson, Sebrell, and Vogt indicated that 
they probably do not amount to more than 0.4% of 
the weight of the rubber and as such cannot be ex- 
pected to offer as complete protection as we get today 
with modern antioxidants. 

In 1870 Murphy (4) recognized that rubber deterior- 
ates by oxidation and suggested phenols, cresols, and 
rosolic acid to retard this decay. In 1906 Oenslager (2) 
observed that when aniline was used as an accelerator 
the resulting product had good aging properties, and 
in 1908 Ostwald and Ostwald (3) suggested aniline, 
quinoline, and other basic aromatic or heterocyclic ni- 
trogeneous compounds for preserving rubber. Through 
the years the aromatic amines have remained the most 
important rubber antioxidants. 

The search for nondiscoloring antioxidants has now 
led back to the phenols. In a paper presented before 

This paper was presented before the 53rd Meeting of ~ Division 


Note 
of Rubber Chemistry, A. Detroit, Mich., November 8-10, 19 
* Registered Trade Mark “st Shell Chemical Corp. 
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the 113th meeting of the American Chemical Society 
in Chicago, Kitchen, Albert, and Smith (3) reported 
on work performed at the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company on alkyl phenols as ag” Np antioxi- 
ne for synthetic rubbers of the Buna N and Buna 

S types. Their work showed that alkyl phenols such 
as 2,6-di-tert-butyl-4-methylphenol, 2,4-dimethy1-6-iso- 
bornylphenol, and 2,4-dimethyl-6-tert-octylphenol were 


very effective antioxidants in Butaprene-N and GR-S 
polymers, and that they permitted the preparation of 
white polymers and vulcanizates which compare in sta- 
with stocks protected by phenyl-beta-naphthyl- 


bility 
amine. 

lonol,* as marketed by the Shell Chemical Corporation, 
is 2,6-di-tert-butyl-4-methylphenol, one of the com- 
pounds mentioned above. Its physical properties are 
given in Table I. 


Methods of Tests 


In order to evaluate the effectiveness of Ionol as 
an antioxidant for natural rubber it has been compared 
with a number of widely used commercial antioxidants 
in several test recipes. The protection offered against 
oxidation was determined by comparing the physical 
properties of specimens before and after aging. Other 
properties such as light stability, nonstaining charac- 
teristics, compatibility, and pharmacological action have 
also been determined. 

Preparation of Samples: Compounding was done on 
an 8” x 14” laboratory two-roll mill with a friction ratio 
of 1.4 to 1 and with cooling water at 70°C. passing 
through the rolls. Each batch contained 1000 g. of 
rubber plus fillers and compounding ingredients. The 
order of the addition of ingredients was the same for 
each series of compounds. After resting overnight each 
compound was given a four minute remill with two cuts 
every thirty seconds. Test specimens were vulcanized 
in a flash type mold at 145°C. (293°F.). Separate 
cures were made at short time intervals and compounds 
of approximately the same T-50 values were selected 
for the aging tests in order to minimize the effect of 
state of cure on aging properties. 





TABLE I—PHyYSICAL PROPERTIFS OF IONOL 
Molecular Weight 220 
Melting Point, °C. ........ 70 

soiling Point: 

20 mm., °C. ne, an 

100 mm., °C. 191 

760 mm., °C. 265 
Specific Gravity, 20/ 1.048 
Physical State Granular 
Color Pale Yellow 























‘ ; FIG. 1—Apparatus for test tube aging of rubber. 

i 

j : Methods of Aging: Two methods of high tempera- 

i i ture aging were employed. One method which we 

Ls shall refer to as test tube aging is a modification of a 
tentative ASTM test which has been described in ASTM 
Bulletin No. 147, pages 51-53 (1947). Specimens from 
each compound were aged in individual tubes (see Fig- 
ure 1) which in turn were immersed in an oil bath 
whose temperature was controlled to +1°C. Each ag- 
ing tube was provided with an air inlet tube of approxi- 
mately 7 mm. I.D. which extended 11.5 cm. above the 
top of the stopper to within 0.5 cm. of the bottom of 
the tube, and an exit tube of the same diameter which 
extended 2.5 cm. below the bottom of the stopper to a 
point 30.5 cm. above its top. These two small tubes 
provided for the flow of air through the aging cham- 

. ber by convection. Test specimens were uniformly 


spaced on a wire hook near the center of the chamber. 
For the evaluation of antioxidants this method of 
aging in which each compound was aged separately 


was found to be more reliable than oven aging where 


several samples containing several different antioxi- 
dants are frequently aged simultaneously. It has been 
our experience that oven aging of several different sam 
ples at one time failed to bring out differences in anti 
oxidants for on several occasions controls which con- 
tained no antioxidant were observed to age equally as 
well as compounds containing phenyl-beta-naphthyl- 
amine. It was concluded that in an oven there is suf- 
ficient migration of antioxidants from one sample to 


another to invalidate all tests By aging each com- 
pound in individual tubes, the possibility of antioxidant 
migration is minimized and the protective effect ob- 


served can justly be attributed to the antioxidant in- 
corporated during compounding. 
In the second method of aging the standard oxygen 


w 
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bomb technique was used. A temperature of 70°C. 
and an oxygen pressure of 300 psi was employed for 
periods of 48 and 96 hours. To avoid the effects of anti- 
oxidant migration, only one compound was aged in a 
bomb at any one time. 

Methods of Testing: (a) Tensile, Elongation and 
Modulus: ASTM Method D-412-41. 

(b) Cut Growth Resistance (Hot): Number of 
flexes required to cause a l-cm. increase in length of 
a nick in a grooved de Mattia flex piece. The samples 
were maintained at 100°C. (212°F.) and were flexed 
at a rate of 120 cycles per minute through an angle 
of 83° to open the cut and through a 20° angle in the 
opposite direction to compress the cut. The average of 
two tests is reported. 

(c) T-50: ASTM Method D-599-40-T. Samples 
were stretched to 75% of their ultimate elongation be- 
fore cooling. Type A apparatus was used. 


Test Results 


lonol has been compared with other antioxidants in 
two white natural rubber compounds and in one tire 
tread compound. The three recipes used are given in 
Table II and will henceforth be referred to as Recipes 
A, B and C. 

Recipe A contains only 10 PHR of Rayox as filler 
and can therefore be considered as practically an un- 
filled pure gum stock. Four compounds were prepared 
from this recipe representing a control without antioxi- 
dant and three other compounds containing [onol, 
phenyl-beta-naphthylamine, and p-phenylphenol. These 
compounds were cured for forty minutes at 145°C. At 
this cure the T-50 values were leveling off, and for 
these four compounds the T-50 values varied only 
from —36°C, to —40°C. On the basis of this measure- 
ment these compounds can be considered to be at equal 
states of cure. 

Aging was conducted in test tubes as previously de- 
scribed for periods of fourteen and twenty-one days at 
80°C. The results of this aging are presented graphically 
in Figure 2. In this test Ionol, which is a nondiscoloring 
antioxidant, compares favorably in tensile strength, 
modulus, and elongation with phenyl-beta-naphthylamine 
which is widely recognized as a very effective but badly 
discoloring antioxidant. Because of its limited com- 
patibility, p-phenylphenol was used at only 1 PHR in 
this test. It is a nondiscoloring antioxidant, but its 
limitations are brought out by the poor aged tensile data 
in Figure 2. 

Recipe B is similar to A but contains a higher loading 
of filler, 50 PHR of Calcene T, and a higher loading 
of sulfur which should accelerate the aging process 





Taste [1—Recipes Usep IN THE EVALUATION OF 
ANTIOXIDANTS FOR NATURAL RUBBER 


Recipe A Recipe B Recipe ¢ 
Pale crepe A . 100.0 100.0 -_— 
Smoked sheet ~_ 100.0 
Antioxidant xX 1S | 
Calcene 1 ; 50.0 
Rayox : Sahats 10.0 
MPC black . a 50.0 
Stearic acid ‘ wae 1.0 1.0 4.0 
Zine oxide ’ $ 5.0 5.0 5.0 
Pine tar whack igtera . — oo 
Captax ; Ponce 1.00 
Altax ‘ sitive ; 1.00 1.00 - 
Sulfur _ pie ear ae 2.0 3.0 3.0 
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FIG. 2—Ionol in a white compound—Recipe A. 


and bring out greater differences between the control 
and compounds with good antioxidants. Five compounds 
were prepared from this recipe representing the control, 
Ionol, and phenyl-beta-naphthylamine, which had been 
used in Recipe A; and, in addition, heptylated diphenyl- 
amine, which has fair light stability, and triphenyl- 
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FIG. 3—Ilonol in a white compound—Recipe 


phosphite, which is non-discoloring. The cure selected 
for these compounds was twenty-five minutes at 145°C. 
Under these conditions the T-50 values were prac- 
tically identical, varying only from —23°C. to —25°C. 
Test tube aging data on these compounds are presented 
in Figure 3. Again Ionol is equal to the best of the 
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FIG. 3 (cont’d)—Ionol in a white compound—Recipe B. 


antioxidants tried and shows a marked superiority in 
physical properties over the only other antioxidant in 
this series which matches it in freedom from discolora- 
tion in light. 

Since retention of tensile strength of a compound dur- 
ing aging is one of the best indications of the effective- 
ness of an antioxidant, Figure 3d has been prepared in 
which the per cent of the original tensile strength main- 
tained after aging has been represented by a bar graph. 
After fourteen and twenty-one days the compound which 
contained Ionol maintained respectively 74% and 62% 
of its original tensile strength. This is surpassed only 
by the compound which contained heptylated diphenyl- 
amine which maintained 79% and 63% respectively of 
its original strength during the same aging period. 
In contrast we have the control whose tensile strength 
dropped to 33% after fourteen days and to only 15% 
after twenty-one days. ; 

Resistance to cut growth of an aged rubber compound 
is frequently used for the evaluation of antioxidants 
and this value has been determined on compounds pre- 
pared according to Recipe B after fourteen days of ag- 
ing in test tubes at 80°C. Results presented in Fig- 
ure 3e represent average values obtained on compounds 
which had been cured for 25 and 30 minutes at 145°C. 
Phenyl-beta-naphthylamine offers the best resistance to 
cut growth in this recipe. Jonol is equal to heptyl- 
ated diphenylamine and is more than twice as good 
as the control or triphenyl phosphite. 

The control and compounds containing the three best 
antioxidants tested in Recipe B were further evaluated 
by subjecting them to aging in an oxygen bomb using 
the standard conditions of 300 psi of oxygen pressure 
at 70°C. for 48 and 96 hours. The results on the ten- 
sile* data which are presented in Figure 4 indicate 
that this test should have been continued for a longer 
time to bring out greater differences. With the data 
available, however, the showing of Ionol in this oxygen 
bomb aging test is quite gratifying for it is one of few 
materials which combine good antioxidant properties 
with nondiscoloration. 


rhe oxygen bo ging tests were not conducted by our laboratory but 
by the V. L. Smithers Laboratory of Akron, Ohio, which accounts for the 
lifference in t tensile strength of unaged specimens in Figures 3 and 4. 


Recipe C represents a typical natural rubber tire tread 
stock. While the nondiscoloring properties of Ionol 
may not be of particular advantage in a black compound, 
its nonstaining property is of value. Moreover, it was 
of interest to determine the effectiveness of this anti- 
oxidant under a wide variety of conditions. In this 
series Ionol was compared with phenyl-beta-naphthyl- 
amine, hydroquinone monobenzyl ether, ketone amines, 
2, 4-dimethyl-6-tert-butylphenol and penta-methyl phenol. 
These latter two materials were introduced into this 
study because they represent additional potentially avail- 
able alkyl phenols, and it was therefore of interest to 
compare their effectiveness with that of Ionol. 

These black stocks were subjected to test tube aging 
for seven days at 80°C. and the results are shown by 
bar graphs in Figure 5. With regard to retained 
tensile strength Ionol is surpassed only by phenyl-beta- 
naphthylamine. The compound containing [onol main- 
tained better elongation than any other compound and 
the modulus of the Ionol compound showed only a small 
increase. 

Resistance to cut growth after aging was also de- 
termined on these tire tread stocks. The 30 and 40 
minute cures at 145°C. were selected for this test and 
the results which are presented in Figure 5d represent 
an average of the values obtained at these two cures. 
In this type of compound J[onol and another trialkyl 
phenol, 2, 4-dimethyl-6-tert-butylphenol, gave much bet- 
ter results than the other antioxidants evaluated. 

Pentamethyl phenol was inferior to the trialkyl 
phenols in cut-growth resistance and also in retained 
tensile strength after aging. These observations are in 
agreement with the work of Kitchen, Albert and 
Smith (3) who found that the most effective alkyl 
phenols had at least one ortho substituent greater than 
methyl. 


Characteristics of lonol 


Effect on Rate of Vulcanization: It is desirable that 
an antioxidant be neutral in respect to its influence on the 
rate of cure or vulcanization so that it may be added 
to a compound without adjustments in accelerator or 
sulfur loadings. Using T-50 values as an indication of 
the state of cure, compounds containing Ionol have been 
compared with the controls and with compounds con- 
taining phenyl-beta-naphthylamine in Recipes A, B, and 
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C. The results at equal cure times at 145°C. are pre- 
sented in Table II]. In general it may be said that the 
T-50 values for these three compounds at equal cure 
times are similar. Since the T-50 values of the com- 
pounds containing Ionol are similar to the controls it 
may be concluded that Ionol has little effect on the rate 
of cure and that it may be used in most recipes without 
alterations. 

Light Stability: White natural rubber compounds pre- 
pared according to Recipe B with the exception that 
the filler consisted of 25 PHR of Rayox and 25 PHR 
of Calcene T have been exposed to the light of a single 
carbon arc in an Atlas weatherometer for seventeen 
hours, and to the sun in the month of June at Emery- 
ville, California, for one week. The results of this test 
in which Ionol is compared with a control containing 
no antioxidant and also with compounds containing 
phenyl-beta-naphthylamine, heptylated diphenylamine, 
hydroquinone monobenzyl ether, and triphenyl phos- 
phite are pictured in Figure 6. 

The weatherometer produced a very rapid darkening 
of the phenyl-beta-naphthylamine compound, a moderate 
darkening of the heptylated diphenylamine compound, 
and little change in the other compounds including Ionol. 
In sunlight the degree of discoloration was in the same 
order as in the weatherometer; however, due to the 
longer exposure there was more checking present. While 
it was difficult to photograph, the checking in the com- 
pound containing lonol was noticeably less than in the 
other compounds. This observation is in agreement 
with the work of Kitchen, Albert, and Smith (3) who 
observed that certain alkyl phenols had the ability to re- 
tard checking of GR-S during natural weathering. 

Nonstaining Characteristics: The nonstaining charac- 
teristics of an antioxidant becomes important wherever 
a rubber article comes in contact with a white or pastel 
surface which would be subject to discoloration by 
antioxidant migrating from the rubber. To test the 
suitability of Ionol in this respect, samples of compounds 
prepared according to Recipe B were placed in contact 
with a white nitrocellulose auto body lacquer for two 
weeks at room temperature under approximately 1 psi 
pressure. At the end of this time no noticeable change 
had occurred. In contrast to this, upon exposure of 
the lacquered panel in a single are Atlas weatherometer 
for seventeen hours the lacquered surface that had been 
in contact with the rubber compound which contained 
phenyl-beta-naphthylamine turned brown. The heptyl- 
ated diphenylamine product produced only a. slight 
staining while the control and the compounds which 





Tasie [I1I—Errect or IoNoL ON RATE OF VULCANIZA- 
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Recipe A 
Phenyl-Beta- 
Control Ionol Naphthylamine 
20 min. 6 6 —12.5 
30 min . 28.5 27.5 
40 min. : —38 40 


Recipe 
20 min : % 20 
25 min. : 2 25 
30 min > 2: 32 
Recipe 
20 min. 2 
30° min. 
40 min. : 16 
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FIG, 5—Ionol in a tire tread stock—Recipe C. 
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contained Ionol or triphenyl phosphite showed no stain- 
ing. 

Compatibility in Natural and Synthetic Rubbers: 
Many antioxidants have only a limited compatibility 
in rubber. Hydroquinone monobenzyl ether for exam- 
ple may bloom at loadings above 0.5 PHR in some 
recipes while phenyl-beta-naphthylamine may bloom at 
loadings above 1.5 PHR. 

The compatibility of Ionol has been tested at 2 and 
5 PHR in natural rubber, GR-S, and Hycar OR-25 
carbon filled stocks which did not contain any softener. 
Samples of the vulcanized rubbers were stored between 
paper at room temperature, and at the end of four weeks 
there was no noticeable evidence of Ionol bloom on any 
of these samples. It therefore appears that Ionol will 
not bloom from most recipes at normal loadings of 1-3 
PHR. 

Pharmacological Properties: Toxicity studies indicate 
that Ionol is a relatively innocuous material. It was 
shown by experiments with test animals that exposure 
of crystalline Ionol to the skin for a 24-hour period 
caused no irritation or systemic effects. Similar ex- 
posure to ether solutions of Ionol caused no systemic 
changes and only a slight tanning of the skin occurred. 
Ionol dissolved in an organic solvent had no effect upon 
the eyes of test animals; furthermore, since Ionol is 
insoluble in water-miscible solvents, danger to the eyes 
is relatively slight 

Acute intragastric toxicity studies of Ionol in cotton- 
seed oil solutions showed that LD.;. (minimum dose 
which will cause death in 50 per cent of the test animals ) 
for this material is approximately 1,000 mg./kg. of body 
weight. This compares with approximately 200 mg./kg. 
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Light stability tests on antioxidants in white natural rubber stocks. 


for sodium nitrite which is often used as a preserva- 
tive in foodstuffs, and 8,000 mg./kg. for ethyl alco- 
hol. The minimum lethal dose for Ionol has not been 
determined. In the normal handling of this compound, 
no ill effects have been observed from its action on the 
skin or from inhalation of its vapors. 


Conclusions 

Ionol has been shown to be an excellent antioxidant 
for both mineral and carbon filled natural rubber com- 
pounds. In high temperature aging tests conducted 
in air and under oxygen pressure lonol has been found 
to compare favorably with the best commercial anti- 
oxidants. The retention of tensile strength and elonga- 
tion was excellent. Distinct advantages of lonol for 
many applications lie in its light stability and non- 
staining and nondiscoloring characteristics. 
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Part Ill—Conclusion 


LIGHT AND WEATHER RESISTANCE TESTS 


Mare Island Rubber Laboratory Procedure for De- 
termining Ozone Resistance: The Rubber Laboratory, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, has, for many years, been 
working on natural sunlight aging and accelerated aging 
with flaming arc carbon lamps and closed carbon lamps, 
as well as apparatus utilizing ozone for deterioration. 
It has been our hope that an accelerated ozone test 
can be developed which can consistently be used in dif- 
ferentiating between all types of weather resistant and 
non-weather resistant natural and synthetic rubber vul- 
canizates. ; 

It has been found that many variables influence the 
effect of ozone on elastomers, namely, humidity, air 
velocity, temperature, impurities in the air, concomitant 
presence or absence of ultra violet light, as well as the 
physical condition of the rubber. Of particular im- 
portance in ozone tests is the surface condition of the 
rubber. When test specimens are buffed, they must be 
conditioned in order to permit waxy constituents to 
bloom to the surface. It has also been found that 
longer periods of exposure using a very dilute concen- 
tration of ozone, say from 1 to 6 parts per million, 
are preferable to the use of short exposure periods 
using relatively higher ozone concentrations. 

The preferred ozone generating apparatus is a mer- 
cury are lamp in lieu of the silent discharge equipment 
described under Section E3 of the parent article, shown 
in Figure 76 of same. The mercury are lamp, when 
controlled by means of a variable transformer in series 
with a constant voltage transformer, has been found 
a more uniform source of ozone than the silent dis- 
charge type generators tested. 

Ozonizing is carried out in a constant temperature 
air oven, controlled by means of a conventional bi-metal- 
lic thermal regulator. Concentration of ozone is deter- 
mined by conventional absorption technique using a 
one percent potassium iodide solution. In order to 
maintain as uniform an ozone concentration as possible, 
air is withdrawn continuously at a constant rate, whether 
sampling is undertaken or not. 
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In addition to maintaining rubber specimens at con- 
stant extensions during ozone exposure, tests have been 
conducted in which the rubber specimen is maintained 
under a uniform load instead. 


SWELLING AND IMMERSION TESTS 


Special Jig for Measuring Water Absorption of Pro- 
peller Shaft Covering: Since the combination hard 
under-layer and soft rubber outer-layer type of coating 
had been successfully used for 20 years or more, it was 
deemed desirable to obtain comparative tests of the 
protection offered by coatings using soft rubber ex- 
clusively. Evaluation of the degree of protection ob- 
tained by a coating could best be measured by making 
simulated service tests. 

Montermoso, James and Morris of the Mare Island 
Rubber Laboratory have developed a jig suitable for 
measuring water and corrosion resistant properties of 
various types of rubber coatings. The jig is illustrated 
in Figure 30. It consists of a Class B steel core and 
bronze caps. The bronze cap is notched with grooves 
simulating the “water-stops” used in actual shafting. 

In conducting the test, several jigs are coated with 
the different rubber materials to be tested, as well as a 
known rubber as a control. The jigs are then im- 
mersed in salt water at room temperature and at ele- 
vated temperatures. Other jigs are immersed in dis- 








FIG. 30—Solid propeller shaft test jig. 











Example of jig showing unsatisfactory 
protection afforded by a coating. 





FIG, 32—Example of jig showing satisfactory pro- 
tection afforded by a coating. 


tilled water under atmospheric pressure and under 
pressure of 15 pounds per square inch above atmos- 
pheric. 

Due to the small and relatively inexpensive jigs, it 
is possible to conduct a whole series of long time im- 
mersion tests under varying conditions. A typical ex- 
ample of a jig covered with an unsatisfactory coating 
is shown in Figure 31, after having been immersed in 
salt water under 50 pounds oxygen pressure for one 
year at 125°F. Another jig is shown in Figure 32 show- 
ing satisfactory protection afforded after immersion for 
one year in distilled water at room temperature. 










Overall view of assembly for determin- 
ing natural frequency of mounts. 


FIG. 33 





FIG. 34 


mining natural frequency of mounts. 


Detail of assembly for deter- 


VIBRATION AND SHOCK ABSORPTION TESTS 


Apparatus for Determining Natural Frequency of 
Shock Mounts: The personnel of the Rubber Labora- 
tory at the Mare Island Naval Shipyard have developed 
an assembly which is used for the determination of 
natural frequency of various types of shock mounts. 
The equipment used is shown in Figures 33 and 34 
respectively. The mount shown is of a type developed 
by the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Naval Shipyard. 
The mount may be seen in both illustrations just be- 
low the I-beam supporting the weight and the shaker 
and frame holding the crystal pick-up. This equipment 
may be utilized in evaluating other types of mounts. 


Mare Island Drift Tester: In connection with the 
development of suitable formulations for vibration 
dampener stock, it became necessary to determine the 
drift tendencies measured at 194°F over considerable 
periods of time. The drift measuring equipment used 
is shown in Figures 35 and 36, respectively. 

The dampener stocks are tested under a dead load 
of 50 pounds. The specimens are kept from slipping 
sidewise on the bearing surfaces by depressions in the 


Front view of Mare Island apparatus 
for measurement of drift. 


FIG. 35 
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FIG. 36—Detail of drift ap- 
paratus showing loading mechan- 
ism, gage and bearing surface 


surfaces. The details of this may be seen in Figure 
36, in which the rubber specimen has been removed to 
permit showing this detail. Drift of the specimen is 
indicated by dial gages which can be observed through 
glass windows in the hot air oven in which the whole 
drift mechanism is placed during elevated temperature 
testing. 

This same apparatus can be utilized for low tem- 
perature drift evaluations by placing the drift tester 
mechanism in a cold air circulating unit. 


Dynamic Method of Determination of Natural Fre- 
quency of Shock Mounts by Portsmouth Naval Ship 


yard: This method of determining the natural fre- 
quency of sound isolation and shock mounts was 
developed by the Portsmouth, New Hampshire, Naval 


Shipyard personnel because of the difficulty in ascer- 


37—Overall view of dynamic vi 
bration test equipment. 
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FIG. 38—Detail of vibration exciter of 
dynamic vibration test equipment. 


taining natural frequency from tests for static deflection 
under a heavy load. The equipment is shown in Fig- 
ures 37 and 38. 

In the dynamic method, the mount is set up in the 
MB-vibration test equipment shown in Figure 37. A 
load, corresponding to the rated load on the mount to be 
tested, is suspended so as to place the mount in com- 
pression and/or tension. The loaded system is set in mo- 
tion by the vibration exciter shown in Figure 38. A range 
of frequencies is run using a General radio pick-up 
while holding the output of the machine constant. The 
amplitude of vibration is obtained from the curve of 
frequency change, in which frequency is plotted against 
displacement. The natural frequency is calculated from 
these data. The test conditions simulate service condi- 
tions more closely. 


FIGS. 39 and 40—Overall assembly of ap- 

paratus for measuring vibration damping 

qualities of mounts, and a close-up view 
(in circle) of a specimen in assembly. 
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FIG. 41—Schematic diagram of assembly for vi- 


bration test. 


Method for Measuring Vibration Damping Qualities 
of Mounts: In order to obtain quantitative differences 
in vibration transmission characteristics between rubber 
having low hysteresis and other stocks having relatively 
high hysteresis, the Rubber Laboratory, Mare Island, 
set up a special assembly for making vibration tests. 
This assembly is shown in Figures 39, 40 and 41, 
respectively. 

Figure 39 shows the overall assembly which consists 
of a variable speed motor with an off-balance flywheel 
mounted on a steel plate, which in turn is mounted in 
tripod fashion on the specimens to be tested. Figure 
40 is a close-up of the test specimen. The particular 
specimens shown are 34” in diameter and 1%” thick. 
They are bonded during cure to steel plugs to facili- 
tate mounting them. Measurement of vibration trans- 
mitted to the table is accomplished by placing a crystal 





. FIG. 42—Mare Island alignment jig for DeMattia 
flexing machine showing unassembled parts. 





FIG. 43—Mare Island alignment jig for Demattia 
flexing machine showing jig assembled with speci- 
mens to be tested 
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FIG. 44—Mare Island alignment jig 
showing jig mounted in the DeMattia 
flexing machine. 


vibration pick-up on the under side of the table top 
below the test specimen. The schematic diagram of the 
equipment is shown in Figure 41. 


TEAR AND CUTTING TESTS 


Mare Island Rubber Laboratory Special Alignment 
Assembly for the DeMattia Flexing Machine: When- 
ever it is desired to measure flex cracking and crack 
growth on a strictly comparative basis, it 1s necessary 
to subject the specimens to exactly comparable condi- 
tions. In order to accomplish this, the Mare Island 
Rubber Laboratory personnel have developed a special 
jig for aligning specimens in the DeMattia flexing 
machine. In Figure 42 are shown the details of the 
unassembled jig plus two rubber specimens indicating 
the manner of centering the groove exactly over the 
center rod. The assembled jig, with its full quota of 





DeMattia flexing machine after 
alignment jig has been removed. 


FIG, 45 
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FIG. 46—Mare Island impact test ap- 
paratus showing specimen and impactor 
weight in place. 


rubber flexing specimens, is shown in Figure 43. Fig- 
ure 44 shows the jig attached to the DeMattia flexing 
machine, each specimen lined up correctly. Figure 45 
shows the flexing specimens after the alignment jig has 
been removed. Accuracy of results in determining flex 
cracking has been materially increased since using this 
supplementary equipment to the well-known De Mattia 
flexing machine. 


IMPACT TESTS 


Mare Island Rubber Laboratory Impact Resistance 
Test: It was desired to evaluate different hard rubber 
and plastic compositions to be used as mallet and ham- 
mer liners. The personnel of the Rubber Laboratory 
developed an impact test to measure the relative resis- 
tance of such compounds to impact, deformation and 
cracking. The apparatus is shown in Figures 46 and 47. 

Impact resistance is measured by the resistance shown 
to permanent indentation of a free-falling 10-pound 
weight with hemispherical indenter point 42” in diameter 
on its striking surface. The weight is dropped from 
varying heights up to a height of five feet. The weight 
is cylindrical in shape and measures 2-¥%” in diameter 
by 10” in length. In order to insure that the full force 
of the falling weight will act normal to the striking 
surface, the weight is dropped through a piece of seam 
less tubing slightly larger in diameter than the diameter 
of the weight. Prior to subjecting to impact, all speci- 
mens are conditioned at the desired temperature and 
humidity. Figure 46 shows the impact test apparatus 
with the specimen to be tested in place. Figure 47 
shows the details of the hemispherical indenter point. 

An improvement suggested by the writer to hold the 
specimen in position consisted of drilling a hole in the 
plate directly underneath the rubber specimen to be 
tested, tapping for 14” pipe thread and attaching to 
a high vacuum line. In this way, the specimen may be 
held securely in place, thus permitting repeated impacts 
of the impacter weight. 

Magnetic Impact Resistance Test: The personnel 
of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard have developed a 
magnetic impact resistance test which has the advantage 
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FIG. 47—Impact test apparatus showing details 


of weight and indentor points. 


over the Mare Island tester of imparting recurrent 
impacts in rapid succession. The equipment is shown 
in Figures 48 and 49, respectively. The magnetic im- 
pact tester is used for evaluating rubber hammer heads 
and similar items which may in service be subjected 
to repeated impact. It is a falling weight impact tester 
capable of subjecting the test specimen to repeated im- 
pacts. 

As shown in Figure 48, it consists of a 5 pound 
cylindrical steel weight having a 5@” ball tip. The weight 
is raised by means of a solenoid and is dropped upon 
the rubber specimen to be tested. The specimen is 
backed by a steel anvil. The distance of fall with the 
solenoid used is 6”, thus giving a 2-'% foot-pound 
impact. The lifting current is energized through a 
magnetic relay and timer. The test may be modified 
to determine resistance to spalling by placing the anvil 
so that the impacter strikes the specimen 4” from its 
edge instead of striking it near the center. The extent 
of permanent indentation caused by impact of any de- 
sired number of blows is a measure of impact resistance. 

The magnetic impact tester can deliver repeated im- 
pacts at any rate between 30 and 60 cycles per minute. 
The details of the anvil and impacter are shown in 
Figure 49. 


FIG. 48—Overall view of Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard magnetic impact resist- 
ance tester 
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FIG. 49—Detail of solenoid, anvil 
and impactor of the magnetic im- 
pact resistance tester. 


SUMMARY 


The parent or basic article consisted of seventy new 

test methods, including nine methods involving ad- 
hesion, three high temperature tests, twelve low tem- 
perature tests, twenty-two test methods involving rheo- 
logical properties of rubber, as well as five methods con- 
cerning chemical determinations. In addition, it covered 
three light and weather resistance measurement pro- 
cedures, four methods dealing with either gaseous or 
liquid diffusion, and two wear or abrasion evaluation 
methods. Five methods dealt with changes in weight 
or in dimensions as a result of contact with liquids. 
Vibration and shock absorption techniques constituted 
three methods, while a single test each was given deal- 
ing with tear and cutting and surface integrity evalua- 
tion, respectively. This distribution of test methods 
indicated that there was a dire need for test methods 
which would accurately evaluate low temperature and 
flow characteristics of rubber, as well as those which 
measure adhesion of rubber to itself or to fabrics, metals 
r other surfaces. 
The present compilation adds twenty-nine test meth- 
ods which are either entirely new or which cover im- 
portant improvements of previously presented methods. 
Judging from the number of tests developed, there 
is again indicated an emphasis on low temperature 
evaluation and on adhesion methods. Seven adhesion 
procedures are included, and one high temperature 
and eight low temperature techniques are given. In 
addition, three new rheological tests and four vibration 
and shock tests are presented. A new category, namely 
“Impact Resistance”, is represented by three methods. 
Light aging, swelling and tear testing constitute one 
test each, while no additional tests were required in 
the following categories: chemical testing, diffusion, 
wear and measurement of surface integrity. 

This emphasis on the development of methods for 
evaluating rubber and synthetic elastomers under low 
temperature conditions reflects the extreme importance 
placed by the Armed Services on the adequate per- 
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formance of rubber after exposure to low temperature. 

The importance of having satisfactory evaluation tech- 
niques cannot be over-emphasized in any research pro- 
ject which seeks to produce rubber for any special 
application. There is an unfortunate attitude among 
some research men to look askance upon the inventor 
or originator of “mere” test method evaluation tech- 
niques. 

The writer has repeatedly stressed the need for in- 
cluding a project for evaluation and development of 
test methods in extensive investigations involving poly- 
mer synthesis and/or rubber compounding. 

While many of the evaluation techniques are perhaps 
applicable to only specialized Navy uses, it is felt that 
this compendium, like its predecessor, will find wide 
application by the other branches of the Armed Services, 
as well as other government, institutional and industry 
laboratories. 
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Impregnation of Leather with Natural Rubber 


ATURAL rubber greatly improves the durability of 

leather in a new treating process developed by Rene 
Oehler, Timothy J. Kilduff, and Sverre Dahl in the 
leather laboratory of the U. S. National Bureau of 
Standards. Through the impregnation of leather with 
natural rubber, Bureau scientists have been able to in- 
crease the abrasion and water resistance so that sub- 
standard leathers—such as “belly-cuts” from steer hides 
—amay be used commercially. 

Preliminary results from service tests of rubber- 
treated soles indicate a definite improvement in wearing 
qualities over untreated leather soles. This treatment 
is the most recent development in researches that were 
initiated as a wartime conservation measure. Earlier 
work at the Bureau explored the use of synthetic resins 
in the treatment of leather, and investigations are now 
under way on the use of synthetic rubber and other 
materials. 

The impregnation is accomplished by simple immersion 
of the naturally porous leather in a solution of natural 
rubber. It is necessary to reduce the viscosity of the 
rubber solution by preliminary cold milling of the rub- 
ber stock. This step results in good penetration and 
maximum rubber deposit in the leather. Solutions have 
been made from gutta-percha gum, Hevea, and Castilloa 
rubber. Hevea smoked sheet rubber proved to be the 
best of the group—a fortunate result since it is rela- 
tively inexpensive and readily available. If the grain 
layer is split away and the body of the leather is 
allowed to remain in solution overnight, the penetration 
and distribution of the rubber are greatly improved. 
The deposited rubber may then be vulcanized at 80° C. 
with the aid of an accelerator of the dithiocarbamate 
type without harming the leather. 

In the waterproofness test, the flexing of a sole in 
walking on a wet surface is simulated by a specially 
designed machine which periodically bends and presses 
the leather specimens against a wet sponge. The time, 
or the number of bending cycles, required for water to 
penetrate a specimen is taken as a measure of its 
resistance to water. The dynamic tests show that water 
transmission and absorption of rubber-treated leather 
are only 50 percent as much as untreated control speci- 
mens. 

Comparative tests showed that the abrasion resistance 
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The effect of Castilloa rubber impregnation on 
dynamic water absorption and transmission is in- 
dicated by this graph. The control specimens 
were not impregnated with rubber. 
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For the waterproofness test, the flexing of a sole 
in walking on a wet surface 1s simulated by this 
specially designed machine which bends and 
presses the leather specimens against awet sponge. 


of vegetable-tanned crust leather is improved from 50 
to 100 percent, depending on the type of rubber treat- 
ment used. If the grain layer is split off prior to treat- 
ment of the body, the increased rubber penetration results 
in better resistance to abrasion. The grain layer itself 
may become a valuable by-product for upholstery or 
other uses. As laboratory. tests are an indication but not 
a quantitative measure of wear in service, larger samples 
of leather will have to be treated before they can be 
given extended service tests. 





Additional Reports of Avoidable Accidents 


Tread Rack: As a man removed a tread from a rack 
on a hand truck, the tray above fell. The thumb of his 
right hand was caught between the trays and injured 
severely. These trays are turned to the vertical position 
after being unloaded and are held in this position by 
springs. An immediate inspection of all the racks re- 
vealed a number of other trays with springs too weak 
to support them properly. 

Handling Materials: A cracker operator was standing 
between the cracker and a trailer, feeding stock to the 
cracker when another load of stock, being hauled in, 
struck the one he was working on and pinned him 
against the cracker. He escaped with slight bruises, not 
sufficient to cause any loss of time, although the accident 
could easily have resulted in a fatality. 

The direct causes of this accident were an unsafe act 
on the part of the operator in going down from the 
cracker platform to feed from the ground between the 
cracker and the trailer, and an unsafe act on the part of 
the tractor operator in ramming his trailer into the one 
which was already parked. Both were instructed in the 
safe method of carrying out their duties. 

Probably a more fundamental answer to the problem 
would be the provision of a platform to extend from the 
trailer to the cracker platform so that the stock could not 
fall between and there would be no good reason for en- 
tering this space. 
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Season’s Greetings 


SJ A SPIRIT of humble thankfulness for 
all of the blessings of liberty and opportunity 
that we enjoy in this land, for the many pleasant 
and friendly associations we enjoy in the rubber 
industry, and for the privilege of contributing 
towards the steady progress of that industry, we 
extend our heartiest wishes for a Merry Christ- 
mas and a healthy and prosperous New Year. 


THE PUBLISHERS 


* 


HILE the passing year of 

1949 did not see any new 

records set in the rubber 
manufacturing industry, on 

the whole it was a_ fairly 
Because of increased costs in raw 


Report 
on 1949 


satisfactory year. 
materials and labor, coupled with a declining market, net 
profits will be off considerably from the year 1948 when 
the group net profit of the “Big Four,’ for example, 
amounted to $23,913,025, equal to 4.1% of net working 
capital. The group net profit of all tire manufacturers 
amounted to $8,125,500 in that year, and that of manu- 
f other rubber products to $603,370. The 
compiled by the National 


facturers 
figures are those recently 
Credit Office. 
Despite the sliding profit ratio, the year of 1949 can 
med as having been fairly satisfactory, since 
the industry did not face the overproduction angle which 
so evident in some fields during the year, par- 
It was inevitable 


becan { 
ticularly the electrical specialty field. 
that the rubber industry, like all other heavy industries, 
should encounter a period of readjustment and a return 
to “normal.” The quotes are used because we are 
rather hesitant to properly define the term. 


The anticipated decline in the production and sale of 


tires will be fully realized when final figures for the year 
are reported. Production of passenger tires in the first 
nine months of the year amounted to 49,103,085 units, 
a decline from the 51,629,758 produced in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948, while that of truck and bus 
tires amounted to 8,433,333 against the 11,163,906 in 
the 1948 period. In all, production of automotive casings 
in the first nine months of 1949 totaled 57,536,418 units, 
a drop of some 5,000,000 from the 62,793,664 produced 
in the 1948 period. Although it was initially estimated 
that passenger car tire sales might surpass the figures 
for the year of 1948, this estimate was revised in 
mid-1949. 

The figures also reflect the anticipated falling off 
in consumption of new rubber, although at this writing 
it appears that the final figure for the year will sur- 
pass the estimated 975,000 long tons. If the figures for 
November and December match those of October, the 
chances are quite likely that the final consumption 
figure for 1949 will fall between 975,000 and 1,000,000 
long tons. Total consumption of new rubber in the 
United States for the first ten months of 1949 amounted 
to 819,387 long tons, a decline of 9.26% from the 
902,988 tons consumed in the corresponding 1948 
period. In the periods covered, consumption of natural 
rubber showed a 10.59 decline and synthetic rubber a 
7.5% decline. 

Although outlaw walkouts 
disturbed the labor situation, there was no major dis- 
turbance other than the five-week strike at Goodrich 
a few months back which led to pension agreements. 
The number of manufacturers continues to increase 
four cases of specific financial 


occasional strikes and 


steadily, and yet only 
embarrassment came to the attention of the National 
Credit Office for the seven months ending July 31, 1949. 
Although the value of exports of rubber, allied gums 
and manufactures in the first nine months of 1949 
were off 10.9% fror ihe corresponding 1948 period, 
this drop was far less than anticipated. Most backlogs 
have disappeared from the order shelves, but are be- 
ginning to build up again, especially in the mechanical 
goods field. All in all, 1949 was a fairly satisfactory 
year for the rubber manufacturing industry. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS FEATURE 
22nd CHEMICAL EXPOSITION 


Probably the most colorful and ex- 
pansive display of scientific apparatus 
and industrial equipment ever assembled 
in its field was exhibited at the 22nd 
Exposition of Chemical Industries held 
at Grand Central Palace in New York 
City on November 28 to December 3. 
The scope of the exposition, in prac- 
tical terms, included everything required 
to bring the research laboratory or the 
chemical processing plant completely 
up-to-date; it offered many newly iso- 
lated substances for experimental pur- 
poses, while numerous exhibitors dem- 
onstrated their readiness to develop new 
appliances for investigation, new ma- 
chinery for advanced lines of manufac- 
ture, even to design and build whole 
new chemical plants. 

A feature of interest to many visitors 
was the motion picture project of the 
American Chemical Society, which ran 
a series of more than fifty industrial 
films in a continuous performance last- 
ing through the whole week. The films 
depicted the complete operation of many 
industrial undertakings and special proc- 
esses in many more. A total registered 
attendance of over 46,000 from every 
part of the United States and many 
other lands was recorded. 

Among the chemicals exhibited at the 
exposition were a number of processing 
ingredients produced by the National 
Lead Co., including stabilizers for vinyl 
electrical insulation. A number of sur- 
face-active agents were exhibited by the 
Alrose Chemical Co., while Emery In- 
dustries had on display its line of plasti- 
cizers for rubber and vinyls. Bareco 
Oil Co. displayed microcrystalline and 
paraffin waxes, and the Dicalite Division 
of the Great Lakes Carbon Corp. ex- 
hibited a line of diatomaceous earth 
mineral fillers and catalyst carriers. So- 
cony-Vacuum Oil Co. presented a line 
of processing aids. New chemical sub- 
stances and newly tested forms of some 
of the older and better known 
played an important role in the expo- 


bases 


sition. 


Equipment on Exhibit 

More than one-fourth of all the new 
items announced for use in the chemical 
industries the last chemical ex- 
position in 1947, has been items of equip- 
and instrumentation, indicating 
activity in this field. % Propor- 
tioneers, Inc.% displayed a line of 
pumps and lubricating units, while 
Chemicolloid Laboratories, Inc.,  ex- 
hibited its colloid mill. Bramley Ma- 


since 


ment 
great 
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Tire Waste 


Six million dollars or 


more will be 


hundred 


thrown away during 


the coming by American 


Beck- 
Rubber 


year 
motorists, according to J. A. 
Tire & 
the 


ett of the General 
Co., 


driver gets less than half the mile- 


who states that average 
age built into his tires by the manu- 
facturer. Most of this waste is at- 
tributed to sheer laziness and lack 


Mr. Beckett 


pointers for 


of attention to tires. 


lists the following 
motorists who want to cut tire bills 
in half: Check air pressures once a 
week, make certain valve cores do 
not leak, rotate tires at 5,000 mile 
intervals or less, avoid jack-rabbit 
starts and stops, check wheel align- 
10,000 


frequently, check tires 


miles, adjust 


for 


ment every 
brakes 
cuts, glass, etc., once a month, buy 
tires in the winter rather than the 


summer months 











chinery Corp. demonstrated its new 
Plantex vertical mixer. Patterson 
Foundry and Machine Co. was also rep- 
resented with a complete line of proc- 
essing equipment. Among the numer- 
ous displays were colloid mills by 
Premier Mill Corp., homogenizers by 
Manton Gaulin Manufacturing Co., ma- 
terials handling equipment bf? the Link- 
Belt Co., extruders by Welding Engi- 
neers, Inc., filtering and dust control 
equipment by the Dracco Corp., mixing, 
blending, pelletizing, and other equip- 
ment items by Sprout-Waldron & Co., 
agitators by New England Tank & 
Tower Co., and many other items. 

Rubber products of specific interest to 
the chemical processing field were also 
on exhibit. Pioneer Rubber Co. ex- 
hibited its line of industrial rubber 
gloves. American Hard Rubber Co. ex- 
hibited several items of interest includ- 
ing hard rubber utensils, pipe fittings 
and rubber lined valves. The Luzerne 
Rubber Co. also displayed several items 
in the hard rubber field including buck- 
ets, baskets, funnels, dippers, pitchers, 
etc. Among other items of interest dis- 
played were samples of Tygon tubing 
presented by U. S. Stoneware Corp. 
and many exhibits of vinyl and other 
types of plastics products. 


HOLT ADDRESSES TRADE GROUP 
ON RUBBER OUTLOOK FOR 1950 

In an address before the Foreign Trade 
Group of the Akron Chamber of Com- 
merce on November 17, E. G. Holt, as- 
sistant director of the Rubber Division of 
the Department of Commerce, predicted a 
general decline in rubber consumption in 
1950. Overall consumption of new rubber 
in 1950 should approximate 1,800,000 long 
tons, he said, compared with a 1949 con- 
sumption of 1,875,000 tons. The world 
production of natural rubber in 1950 is ex- 
pected to equal 1949 figures in all areas 
except Indonesia and Indochina, where 
political cons‘derations enter the picture 

Mr. Holt suggested that industry take a 
long view as to where it is headed. Fifty 
years from now, he said, the outlook for 
world consumption may reach 4,000,000 tons 
a year, with the U. S. using 40% of that 
total. He pointed out that synthetic rub- 
ber is continuing to hold its own with 
natural rubber despite the fact that natu- 
ral is selling for less. In fact, more syn- 
thetic was used on an average in trans- 
portation products during the third quar- 
ter of this year than in the same period 
of 1948. The fact that synthetic rubber 
is more uniform in quality than natural 
rubber, and that butyl has won wide pub- 
lic acceptance in inner tubes, are factors 
to be considered. 

Reasons for the maintenance of 
thetic rubber use through the third quar- 
ter of 1949 are not conclusive of what the 
effect of a longer continuation of the 16% 
cents per pound of natural rubber might 
be. Lower prices would not be likely to 
stimulate the production of natural rubber, 
he said, and a shortage in natural rubber 
supply would make for a continued eco- 
nomic use of the synthetics. 


syn- 


Greater Quantities of Synthetic 


Mr. Holt estimated that the United 
States would be using at least 50% syn- 
thetic rubbers 50 years from today, ap- 
proximately 800,000 tons a year. If the 
estimates are reasonably indicative, and 
the rest of the world continues to rely 
chiefly on natural rubber, there would then 
be a market for over 3,000,000 tons of 
natural rubber annually. This would re- 
quire an increase of 100% in the present 
output of natural rubber 

In reviewing the international rubber 
position, the speaker noted that the pro- 
duction of natural rubber is still less than 
the world consumption of new rubber. The 
shortage increases to the extent of stra- 
tegic stockpiling of natural rubber. For- 
eign consumption of new rubber is 98% 
natural, and that figure is rising, he said. 
This applies to all countries, except 
Canada. 
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ACS RUBBER DIVISION ANNOUNCES COMMITTEES FOR 1950 SEASON 


The Division of Rubber Chemistry of 
the American Chemical Society has com- 
pleted the appointment of members to 
standing committees. As presently con- 
stituted, standing committees of the Divi- 
sion include: 

Liaison: J. HH. Fielding, Chairman 
(Armstrong Tire); R. E. Hutchinson, 
West Coast (Firestone) ; C. E. Frick, Mid- 
West (Van Cleef); J. E. Feldman, Ohio 
(Inland Mfg.); F. H. Springer, North- 
east (Davol Rubber). 

Program: G,. H. Swart, Chairman (Gen- 
eral Tire); G. E. P. Smith, Jr. (Fire- 
stone); A. M. Clifford (Goodyear) ; L. M. 
White (U. S. Rubber). 

Library: Dr. B. S. Garvey, Jr., Chair- 
man (Sharples Chemicals) ; R. B. Appleby 
(DuPont); Fern Bloom; Lois Brock; 
Dorris Hall; Dorothy Hamlen; H. E. Sim- 
mons (Akron University) ; H. N. Stevens 
(Goodrich); Leora Straka; and H. C. 
Tingey (U. S. Rubber) 

Bib yraphy John 
man (U.S. Rubber) ; C. C. Davis (Boston 
Woven Hose); M. E. Lerner (RUBBER 
AGE); \W. Christensen (Monsanto). 

File and Records: \. D. D’lanni, Chair- 
man (Goodyear); A. M. Neal (DuPont) ; 
R. B. Appleby; and Dorothy Hamlen. 

Finance and Budget: C. P. Hall, Chair- 
man (CC, P. Hall); J. M. Bierer (Boston 
Woven Hose); H. L. Trumbull (Good- 
ricl ) 

Auditing: E. H. Krisman, Chairman 
(DuPont); H. F. Palmer; and O. D. Cole 
(Firestor 

Membership: L. V. Cooper, Chairman 
(Firestone). One member from earch of 
the 13 rubber groups will be appointed to 
serve with Mr. Cooper on the committee. 


McGavack, Chair- 


Nominating Committee Named 

In addition to the committees listed 
above, a Nominating Committee has been 
named present a slate at the Spring 
Meeting. Dr. Sidney M. Cadwell (U. S 
Rubber) has been named chairman of this 
committ t other members being iq; (y 

S. Rubber Reclaiming), 

(Sharples Chemicals), N. A. 

(American Cyanamid), and W. 

(Goodyear). The Tellers Com- 

mittee for 1950 includes R. W. Kixmiller 

as chairman and E. B. Curtis (Vander- 

bilt) and A. R. Davis (American Cyana- 
mid) 

The two guiding committees of the Rub- 
ber Division are the Executive and Steer- 
ing Committees. The Executive Commit- 
tee consists of the elected officers and di- 
rectors of the Division, plus the editor and 
idvertising manager of Rubber Chemistry 
& Technology This committee is re- 
sponsible for policy and for specific duties. 
The Steering Committee, which may func- 
tion for the Executive Committee in the 
interim between meetings, consists of the 
past chairman, chairman, vice-chairman, 
secretary and treasurer 

Each division of the American Chemical 
Society must have two councilors and their 
alternates. The following have been se- 
lected by the Steering Committee to serve 
as councilor and alternate, respectively, for 
the two-year period 1949-50 and 1950-51: 
Harry E. Outcault (St. Joseph Lead), 


with J. C. Walton (Boston Woven Hose) 
as alternate, and Seward G. Byam (Du- 
Pont), with A. M. Neal (DuPont) as 
alternate. 


Memorandum on 1949-50 Activities 


A special memorandum on various ac- 
tivities of the Rubber Division was issued 
by Dr. F. W. Stavely, division chairman, 
in connection with the announcement of 
committee personnel. Dr. Stavely is man- 
ager of research laboratories of the Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co., with headquar- 
ters at Akron. 

The memorandum indicated that the 
Spring Meeting will be held at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, Mich., on April 
19, 20 and 21. The Fall Meeting will be 
held in Cleveland the week of October 8, 
1950, and on the basis of action taken by 
the directors at the last meeting, the Cleve- 
land meeting will be an International Meet- 
ing. Promises of several timely papers by 
overseas chemists have already been re- 
ceived. 

Realizing that currency exchange prob- 
lems will be very difficult for technologists 
from overseas, directors of the Division 
have authorized the underwriting of certain 
anticipated expenses up to $5,000. If pos- 
sible, this money will be raised by sub- 
scription, and the Finance Committee has 
been charged with the problem. Presenta- 
tion of the Goodyear Medal to Dr. C. C. 
Davis (Boston Woven Hose) will be an- 
other feature of the Cleveland sessions. 

The memorandum also revealed that 
copies of proposed revisions of the Divi- 
sion by-laws, under consideration for some 
time by 
Seward G. Byam (DuPont), is now in the 
hands of the directors for study. It 1s 
planned to get the final revisions of these 
by-laws into the hands of the membership 
shortly so that final action can be taken 
at the Detroit meeting next spring. 

According to Dr. Stavely, the authors 
of the various chapters of the monograph 
on synthetic elastomers have all accepted 
their assignments and it is hoped that the 
manuscripts will be ready by the first of 
the year so that the book may be available 
for distribution at the International Meet- 
ing in Cleveland. 


a special committee headed by 


Royal Grain Naugahyde Fabric 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York 20, N. 
Y., has announced a new smooth sur- 
face plastic coated fabric which will be 
made in 14 decorator’s colors. The ma- 
terial, known as Royal Grain Nauga- 
hyde, is designed for upholstering home, 
office, hotel and hospital furniture, as 
well as for interior trim in automobiles 
and other vehicles. The smooth, skin- 
like finish, with no fabric “grinning 
through,” is made possible by a newly- 
developed coating technique and the in- 
stallation of new embossing equipment 
in the company’s Mishawaka, Indiana, 
plant. It has high resistance to edge 
wear, scuffing, flexing and wrinkling, 
and may be cleaned with soap and 
water. The fabric is not affected by 


perspiration, alcohol, greases, acids and 


alkalis. 


Polyken Industrial Tape 


The Polyken Industrial Tape Depart- 
ment of Bauer & Black, Division of the 
Kendall Co., 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Ill, has developed a new corrosion pro- 
tection coating. The new material, Poly- 
ken Industrial Tape, is said to give com- 
plete protection in one operation, requires 
no heat or flame and no _ solvents or 
greases. Polyken is an oriented polyethy- 
lene film with a synthetic adhesive applied 
to one side. A _ process of “calender- 
orienting” gives Polyken much greater 
strength and elasticity than that of un- 
oriented, melt-extruded forms of polyethy- 
lene. Because of its elasticity, Polyken 
maintains a permanent pressure around the 
coated metal equal to the tension used in 
applying it; this pressure prevents the 
flow of moisture between the tape and 
the protected metal. The tape is supplied 
in two colors, either aluminum or black. 
It is 0.009-inch thick (0.007 polyethylene ; 
0.002 adhesive). Various widths are avail- 
able on cores of either 1% or 3 inches. 
Polyken tape is supplied in 100 foot rolls. 


SPE National Conference Planned 


Many of the latest developments in the 
field of plastics will be discussed when the 
Society of Plastics Engineers holds its 
Sixth Annual Technical Conference in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on January 11, 12, and 13, 
1950 at the Hotel Carter. Papers scheduled 
for presentation at the conference include: 

“Extrusion Needs” by M. S. Greenhalgh, 
General Electric Co. 

“Recent Developments in the Compres- 
sion Molding of Thermosetting Materials” 
by D. S. Hiltebrant, General Industries, 
Inc. 

“Machinery for Plastic Coating” by A. J. 
Gaio, John Waldron Corp. 

“The Plastic Calender and Its Auxiliary 
Equipment” by T. J. Kerr, Yardley In- 
dustries, Inc. 

“Raw Materials for the Plastics Indus- 
try” by Gilbert Thiessen, Koppers Co., Inc. 

“Controversial Points on Extrusion” by 
Hans E. Buecken, National Rubber Ma- 
chinery Corp. 

“Double Screw Mixer” by L. 
Welding Engineers, Inc. 


Street, 


Goodrich Technicians Promoted 


Herbert H. Fink, for the past year tech- 
nical manager of molded goods for the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has been 
named technical manager of belts. He was 
succeeded as technical manager of molded 
goods by Earl R. Cole, previously senior 
technical man in molded goods. George 
Hessney, a graduate of Cornell University 
with a degree in chemistry, has succeeded 
Mr. Cole as senior technical man in molded 
goods. Mr. Fink is a graduate of the 
University of Akron with a degree in 
civil engineering. He is a former produc- 
tion engineer and technical group head at 
Goodrich. Mr. Cole is a graduate in 
chemical engineering from Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology. He joined Goodrich 
in 1935 and has been a compounder and 
technician since 1936. Mr. Hessney joined 
Goodrich in 1941 and became a technical 
man a year later. 
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OETROIT GROUP HEARS SAUNDERS 
SPEAK ON CYCLEWELD PROCESS 


S. Gordon Saunders, general manager 
of Cycleweld Cement Products, Division 
of Chrysler Corp., Detroit 31, Mich., ad- 
dressed the October 7 meeting of the De- 
troit Rubber and Plastics Group held at 
the Detroit-Leland Hotel in Detroit. Mr. 
Saunders spoke on the “Cycleweld Proc- 
ess.” The meeting was attended by Dr. F. 
W. Stavely, chairman of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry of the American Chem- 
ical Society. Dr. Stavely officially ap- 
pointed the Detroit Group host for the 
Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division. 

Mr. Saunders said that in the original 
levelopment of Cycleweld cement some 12 
years ago, the principle idea was to crez 
a new process for bonding together in struc- 
tural form rubber, metals, wood, plastics, 
ceramics and fibers, or any of their com- 
binations. The process called for a meth- 
od of distributing the load evenly over the 
entire surface of the parts to be joined 
rather than at spaced positions such as is 
done in welding, riveting and _ bolting 


Even Load Distribution 


To accomplish the task of load 
distribution and yet have a bonding agent 
which would provide the proper 
cient of expansion under hot and cold tem- 
peratures along with other desirable prop- 
erties, a thin sheet of rubber was at first 
included along with the cement between 
the parts to be bonded. This method show- 
ed satisfactory results for some purposes, 
but then the question arose: Why not 
make rubber an ingredient of the cement 
give the cement itself its own 
elasticity ? 

After much experimentation a_ satis- 
factory bonding agent was developed. This 
and the process which makes it 
possible is known as Cycleweld. The name 
was derived from the fact that the process 
is essentially the cycle of pressure and heat 
required to produce a plastic “weld”. How- 
ever, in the strict sense of the word, said 
Mr. Saunders, there is no welding involved. 
The operation of Cyclewelding is accom- 
plished by putting the synthetic Cycleweld 
cement on the surfaces to be connected 
and then applying heat and pressure to 
the joint 


even 


coe ffi- 


and so 


cement 


Cycleweld in Application 


Although research on Cycleweld was be- 
gun with the intention of using it in the 
automotive field, the process has found 
wide application in other fields. During the 
war the process was used for aircraft ap- 
plications in which it united aluminum 
alloy, wooden and rubber parts without 
riveting or welding. In all tests, the metals 
or other materials joined gave way be- 
fore the bond. 

As a result of wartime experience it 
was shown that the new bonding method 
had as large a potential in the electrical, 
building, mechanical and other trades as 
it did in the aircraft industry. As an 
answer to the cost problem, it was decided 
to concentrate on the building of a sand- 
wich panel which could be used for vari- 
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ous types of structures. These panels were 
to consist of a resin-impregnated paper 
core in a figure eight or honeycomb de- 
sign which would be bonded vertically be- 
tween two outside skins of such material 
as aluminum, cement boards, steel, wood, 
plywood, masonite, etc. The skins would 
bear the load or stress over their entire 
surfaces and could be identical material on 
both sides or in combination depending on 
end use, said the speaker. Structures 
utilizing sandwich panels will have better 
insulation, less infiltration and will possess 
greater strength per pound of material 
than present day methods, Mr. 
Saunders. 


said 


Today, Cycleweld cement is being uti- 
lized by the automobile industry in many 
ways, most important of which is its use 
in Cyclebond brake linings. In this proc- 
ess the brake lining is bonded under con- 
trolled heat and the 
brake shoe with a adhesive, 
which entirely eliminates the use of con- 
ventional rivets. This process, stated Mr. 
Saunders, increases the expectancy of brake 
lining 50%, allows 15% 
available for braking 


pressure directly to 


Cycleweld 


and more area 


lex G-60 Plasticizer 


Paraplex G-60, a new polyester plasti- 
cizer said to combine many desirable prop- 
erties of both the monomeric and polymeric 
types, has been put into full plant-scale 
production by the Resinous Products Divi- 
sion of Rohm & Haas Co., Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. The product is characterized by 
low viscosity, high plasticizing efficiency, 
good behavior at low temperatures, light 
color and broad compatibility, the company 
states. As a plasticizer in polyvinyl chloride 
compounds, the new Paraplex G-60 is said 
to bring low-temperature flexibility to 
polyvinyl sheet and film stocks. In part 
because of its low viscosity, it has demon- 
strated its usefulness in the preparation of 
vinyl dispersion compounds such as or- 
ganosols and plastisols. It has also been 
found to exert a stabilizing action on PVC 
type resins. Still another major use is as a 
combination plasticizer-stabilizer of chlor- 
inated compounds. For instance, low con- 
centrations of Paraplex G-60 have been 
found to improve the film length, adhesion 
and heat stability, and to increase the film 
toughness of coating compounds such as 
chlorinated rubber. 








GOODYEAR CONSTRUCTS GIANT SAND SUCTION AND DISCHARGE HOSE 
. ' tH es : ial 


fa 


LEFT: Mechanical goods workers at Goodyear are shown applying a cloth wrap to 


the hose. RIGHT: A crew wrapping 


seven-eighths inch copperized wire around 


the hose. 


Construction of rubber hose units, weigh- 
ing more than 4 tons each and measuring 
more than 3 feet inside diameter, has begun 
in the mechanical goods plant of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. at Akron, Classi- 
fied as sand suction and discharge 
these behemoths of the rubber industry are 
said to be the largest being built today. 
Production of the 38-inch I. D. hose, in 20- 
foot lengths, started as a result of a six- 


hose, 


year testing program on this type of hose 
conducted by the Corps of Engineers of 
the U. S. Army. 
installed on a dredge, withstood the scour- 
ing effect of 60,000,000 yards of sand and 
river over a six-year period before re- 


A test section of hose, 


quiring replacement 


Consisting of 15 plies of rubberized fab- 
ric and a coil of 7%-inch copperized steel 
wire for reinforcement over a 1-inch tube 
of high grade natural rubber, the finished 
hose units each weigh 8,080 pounds. Break- 
down of this weight is 690 pounds of cot- 
ton, 2,813 pounds of compounded rubber, 
2,287 pounds of copperized steel wire, 2,200 
pounds of steel in hose nipples, and 90 
pounds of steel clamps. The outside di- 
ameter of the hose at the nipples is 47 
inches. This type of hose is cured at tem- 
peratures varying from 250 to 270° F. for 
270 minutes. It takes 12 hours for the 
cured hose to cool sufficiently to handle. 
The hoses will be installed on the “dust 
pan” type dredges that are working on the 
Mississippi River. 








RUBBER TESTING TALK FEATURES 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA MEETING 
The December 1 meeting of the 
Northern California Rubber Group held at 
Angelo’s in Berkeley, Calif., featured two 
papers. Joseph Hollister, rubber tech- 
nologist at the Mare Island Naval Ship- 
yard, Vallejo, Calif., spoke on “The Pit- 
falls and the Prattfalls of Rubber Test- 
ing.” Lt. Beck of the Military Air 
Transport Service, spoke on the aims and 

services of his organization. 

At a business session preceding the pre- 
following group 
members nominated as officers for 
the 1950 Chairman, Fred Swain 
(Pioneer Rubber Mills) and Irving Seeg- 
man (Alameda Naval Air Station) ; ltce- 
Chairman, Neil McIntyre (Oliver Tire) 
Robert James (Mare Island Naval 


sentation of papers, the 
were 


season 


and 


Shipyard) ; Secretary, John Mason (Pio- 


James Sanford (Amer- 
Grover 
Leonard 


neer Rubber) and 
Rubber Mfg.); Treasurer, 
Ramsey (Grove Regulator) and 
Hohl (American Rubber Mfg.). 

Members nominated for the post of di- 
rector included: Ed Coxhead (Goodyear) ; 
John MeSparran (C. P. Hall); George 
Hassarud (Niagara Chemical); Joseph 
Hollister (Mare Island Naval Shipyard) ; 
Stanley Mason (Pioneer Rubber); Robert 
(American Rubber Mfg.). 

(American Rubber Mfg.), 
will serve as a 


ican 


Henderson 
Donald Good 
outgoing chairman, 
director in 1950 

It was announced that the annual Christ- 
mas Party will be held at the Willows in 
Calif. The party will feature a 
entertainment 


also 


Orinda, 


dinner and 


Quebec Group Hears Armstrong 


The Quebec Rubber and Plastics Group 
November 24 at Cana- 
Montreal, Que., Can- 

Armstrong, econom:c 
Pacific Rail- 
Armstrong 
Canadian 


held a meeting on 
dian Legion Hall, 
ada, at which P. ( 
consultant of the 
ways, was guest speaker. Mr 


Canadian 
traced the rapid growth of 
economy and explained the effect of mod- 
ern means of mass production, transporta- 
tion communication A short busi- 
ness meeting was held prior to the talk 
The group decided to turn down an offer 
Rubber Section of the Chemi- 
Canada. It 


and 


to join the 
cal Institute of 
cided to advance the 
dance from February 
1950 


was also de- 
date of the annual 
17 to February 10, 


Ontario Group Hears Chase 


The November 8 meeting of the Ontario 
Rubber Section of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada, held at McMaster University, 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada, was addressed 
by D. C. Chase of the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn. Mr. Chase 
spoke on “Advances in Heavy Rubber and 
Plastics Machinery.” The speaker re- 
viewed the designs of heavy ma- 
chinery for 
on the importance of 
calendering, 
deflection, the use of extruders, 
pelletizers to receive stock 
Banbury, and = screw 


latest 
rubber and plastics, touching 
control in 
overcoming roll 
strainers 
directly 
type ma- 


gauge 


methods of 


and 
from the 
chines for plastics 





Dutch Rubber Heel Novelty 


A Dutch manufacturer at Schie- 
dam has introduced a novelty in 
the rubber heel field. These heels 
are designed to prevent clothing 
of the user from becoming splash- 
ed in the event of rainfall. To 
that end, a sponge is incorporated 
within the heel so that water 
which has been absorbed may be 
squeezed out. The face of the heel 
is of convex shape so that pres- 
sure is concentrated on the central 
of the heel face resulting in 
more uniform wear. The manu- 
facturer states that owing to the 
presence of the rubber sponge in 
the heel, walking is easier 


part 





Molded Cellular Vinyl! Bucket 


Sponge Rubber Products Co., Shelton, 
Conn., has introduced the ’n icer bucket, a 
fiexible pail for preserving chilled or heated 
combustibles. The pail is made of molded 
cellular vinyl manufactured by the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. Fabrica- 
tion of the ’n icer bucket follows a typical 
sequence for molded closed-cell vinyls. The 
operation begins with the formation of a 
plastisol, or paste-dispersion of vinyl resin 
in a plasticizer. This is ground, together 
with a blowing agent on the rollers of a 
paint mill. The blowing agent, an or- 
ganic compound such as baking powder; 
accounts for the leavening action. The 
cool, ground paste is then poured into a 
mold where subsequent heating performs a 
double function. The heat fuses the mix- 
ture and decomposes the blowing agent, 
liberating zas within the plastic mass. The 
occupies minute cells, 
against the which it tends to 
bring expansive pressure. At this point, 
the final step is determined by the type of 
Cellular vinyls are char- 
toughness and 


and 
walls of 


gas forms 


mold employed. 
acterized by outstanding 
excellent thermal and electrical insulating 
properties. They are non-corrosive, and 
when properly formulated will not sup- 
port the growth of mold or bacteria 


Buffalo Meets on February 7 


The next meeting of the Buffalo Rubber 
Group will be held at the Hotel West- 
brook in Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday, 
February 7, rather than on January 31 as 
originally announced. The meeting will 
get started at 5:00 P.M. The date for the 
International Meeting, the joint meeting 
with the Ontario Rubber Group, has been 
May 19, with the meeting to be 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, as usual. 


set as 
held at 


Dinsmore to Address Chicago 


Dr. R. P. Dinsmore, vice-president in 
charge of research and development for 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, will address the February 17 meet- 
ing of the Chicago Rubber Group at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Dins- 
more’s address is entitled “Where Do We 


Stand.” 


CHICAGO GROUP HEARS TYSON 
SPEAK ON SYNTHETIC FUELS 
Approximately 200 members and guests 
attended the November 4 meeting of the 
Chicago Rubber Group held at the Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, Ill. The speaker of 
the evening was C. W. Tyson, associate 
director of the development division of 
the Standard Oil Development Co. Mr. 
Tyson spoke on “Synthetic Fuels.” The 
speaker reviewed energy consumption and 
showed that the United States, with 7% 
of the population of the world, uses 45% 
of the world’s fuel, consuming 246 million 
heat units (B.T.U.) per capita. The only 
nation approaching that figure is Canada, 
whose consumption per capita is about 

85% of that of the United States 
As a potential source of synthetic fuel, 
the coal, oilshale, and tar sands reserves 
of the United States and the world were 
estimated to supply sufficient fuel, based 
on 1948 oil production figures, for several 
thousand years. Mr. Tyson presented flow 
sheets of the manufacturing processes for 
the production of synthetic fuels from 
natural gas, coal and shale. The com- 
parative costs of such fuel as 97 octane 
gasoline at the marketing were 
14.5 cents per gallon when produced from 
petroleum, 12.6 from natural 
21.5 cents from coal, and 19.5 cents from 


center 


cents as, 
oil shale. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Tyson's ad- 
dress, a sound and color movie “Famous 
Fairways” was shown. The film depicted 
play on five of the most beautiful and 
difficult golf courses in the country. 


New Rubber-to-Metal Adhesive 


A new type of rubber-to-metal adhesive 
has been developed by the Magic Chemical 
Co., Brockton 2, Mass. This adhesive may 
be used for fastening rubber products to 
any type of metal where static or dynamic 
conditions exist, such as rubber linings for 
tank and equipment protection and belting 
repair. It may also be used for other 
types of assembling operations where an 
adhesive is of advantage. A product of 
several years of postwar research, the new 
formulated with a syn- 
the com- 


bonding agent is 
thetic material manufactured by 
pany. It was developed to supplement the 
company’s line of coatings and primers 
for protection against corrosion and abra- 
sion under severe service conditions 


Warwick Wax Appoints Agents 


Warwick Wax Co., Inc. 
the Sun Chemical Corp., Long Island City 
1, N. Y., has appointed two distributors 
for its microcrystalline Mekon waxes, 
emulsifiable Cardis waxes and sugar cane 
wax E. S. Browning Co., Division of 
Innis Speiden Co., will have exclusive dis- 
tribution in California, Oregon and Wash- 
Stocks will be located in the 
Browning warehouses located in Los An- 
geles and San Francisco, Calif. Distribu- 
tion of Warwick waxes in Georgia, Flor- 
ida, Alabama and Mississippi will be han- 
dled by the L. C. Morris Co. Deliveries 
to these four states will be made from 
Morris’ warehouses in Atlanta, Ga 


a subsidiary of 


ington 
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RHODE ISLAND GROUP HEARS SMITH 
ON DEVELOPMENTS IN SILICONES 


The November 17 meeting of the 
Rhode Island Rubber Group held at the 
Metacomet Golf Club, East Providence, 

I., featured an election of officers for 

1950 season, and an address by Earle 
J. Smith, technical representative of the 
Dow Corning Corp., New York 1, N. Y. 
The group also endorsed a course in rub- 
ber compounding now being offered at 
Rhode Island State College, and agreed 
to cooperate with the college with respect 
to the contents, presentation and modifica- 
Members elected to 
group 


this course. 
1950 


tion of 
office for the 
included 
Chairman: 
S. Rubber); 
V. Newman 


urer: C. Leigh 


season of the 


Frederick S. Bartlett (U 
Vice-Chairman: Frederick 
( Respro) ; Secretary Treas- 
Kingsford (Davol Rub- 
ber). Members elected to serve on the 
board of directors include: Three-Year 
Term: Urbain J. Malo (Crescent) ; Harry 
Ebert (Firestone). Two-Year Term: 
Francis W. Burger (Kleistone Rubber) ; 
W. Kenneth Priestly (U. S. Rubber). 
One-Year Term: R. G. Volkman (U. S. 
Rubber); Gilbert Enser (Collyer Insu- 
lated Wire). 

Since practical considerations prohibited 
the establishment of an individual course 
in rubber compounding, the group 
dorsed a course already being offered by 
the General College Extension of Rhode 
Island State College in Providence. This 
endorsement did not carry any financial 
obligation, but was limited to technical aid 
in the presentation of the course of study. 
Gilbert E. Enser, a member and recently 
elected director of the group is the course 


en- 


instructor 

As presently constituted, the course be- 
ing offered by Rhode Island State Col- 
lege is designed for employees of rubber 
mantifacturing industries inter- 
ested in learning the fundamentals of rub- 
ber compounding and technology. While 
full consideration is given to the various 
synthetic rubbers, natural rubber com- 
pounding is stressed for the benefit of 
those who have entered the rubber indus- 
try in recent years. The course is planned 
on a technical level not requiring study 
background beyond high school. The 16- 
week course started on September 19, one 
a week, at a cost of $12.00. 


who are 


evening 


Silicone Rubber Developments 


Mr. Smith, in his address to the group, 
spoke on “New Developments in Silicon 
Rubber.” The information presented in 
his paper was taken from a paper en- 
titled “New Developments in Silastic,” 
written by A. D. Chipman, H. F. Schmidt, 
and G. M. Konkle, all of whom are asso- 
with the development laboratories 
Mr. Chipman presented 
recent meeting of the 
Chemistry of the 
Atlantic 


ciated 
of Dow Corning 
this paper at the 
Division of Rubber 
American Chemical 
City, N. J 

During the past year, said Mr. Smith, 
techniques have been developed for 
enhancing certain properties of Silastic, 
Dow Corning’s silicone rubber, without 
sacrificing any of its other qualities. This 
has led to the development of a number 


Society in 


new 


BEARFOOT SOLE ANNOUNCES PROMOTION OF BEAVER AND HARDWICK 


L. E. Hardwick 


with the 
Ohio, 


elected 


associated 
Wadsworth, 
has 


Homer I. Beaver, 
Bearfoot Sole Co. of 
for the past 21 
vice-president in charge of production for 
the company At the same time, L. E 
Hardwick, associated with the company for 
the past 10 years, was named vice-presi- 
sales. Mr. Beaver was 
Ohio, and attended the 
He joined 


1944 was 


years, been 


dent in charge of 
born in Warwick, 
public schools of Clinton, Ohio. 
Bearfoot as a foreman, and in 
promoted to superintendent 


Homer |. Beaver 


Mr. Hardwick is a native of Stanton, 
Ky., and was graduated from Washington 
& Lee University, Lexington, Va. He re- 
ceived his law degree from Harvard Uni- 
versity, and joined Bearfoot’s legal depart- 
ment after practicing law in Winchester, 
Ky. In 1945 he assumed some of the duties 
of the domestic sales manager, who was ill 
at that time. During the war years, Mr. 
Hardwick was counsel for the company, 
handling all war and _ special 
assignments. 


contracts 








of different stocks for specific applica- 
tions, and an entirely new stock 
The first of these developments, 
the speaker, is a series of stocks which are 
temperature range of 
These were developed 


said 


serviceable over a 
—150 to 500° F. 

primarily to meet the military demand for 
that will remain flexible indefi- 
temperatures between 70 to 


a rubber 
nitely at 

100° F. 

The second of these developments is a 
series of stocks in which compression set 
values have reduced to about one-third of 
the best values obtainable in previous 
stocks. find use in high tempera- 
ture gaskets and O-rings. The third is a 
limited number of stocks which, if ignited, 


These 


are self-extinguishing. 

The fourth and most significant develop- 
Silastic stock which has 2 
to 6 times the mechanical strength of any 
silicone rubber previously available, Mr. 
Smith This stock, identified as 
Silastic 250, also has improved di-electric 
properties excellent low temperature 
characteristics. The outstanding proper- 

Silastic 250 permit its use for 
applications in which 
excluded 
strength 


ment 1s a new 


said 
and 


ties of 
many 

Silastic 
mechanical 


previous 


stocks were because of 


low 


Year-round protection for outdoor fur- 
niture is offered in a line of tailored covers 
manufactured by the Crawford Manufac- 
turing Co., Richmond 12, Va. The covers 
are made of green Vinylite plastic film. 


Seiberling Country Club Sold 
Officials of the Seiberling 
Akron, Ohio, have announced the sale of 
the Seiberling Country Club, a 135-acre 
tract near Akron. The club includes an 
18-hole golf course, a two-story club- 
house and other buildings. Seiberling had 
operated the property as an employee 
recreation center since 1944. Terms of 
the transaction were not made public but 
reports were that the property had been 
sold for approximately $50,000. The new 
owners are residents of Akron. The club 
will reopen on January 4 as the Barber- 
ton Brookside Country Club. J. P. Sei- 
berling, president of the firm, said that the 
club was sold because not enough employ- 
ees had used it to justify operating ex- 


penses. 


Rubber Co., 


Goodrich International Officers 


The International B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has appointed William E 
Arnold as vice-persident in charge of sales, 
and Bernard M. Costello as vice-president 
in charge of manufacturing. Mr. Ireland 
was formerly merchandise manager of the 
foreign trade di- 
Goodrich Co. During the 
war he was chief of the Tire and Tube 
Production Division of the War Produc- 
tion Board. Mr. Costello had been vice 
president and factory manager of the B 
F. Goodrich Rubber Co., of Canada, Ltd., 
at Kitchener, Ont., Canada, for 11 
before his most recent appointment 


company, which is the 


vision of B. F. 


years 








RUBBER AND PLASTICS PAPERS 
FEATURE ASME DIVISION MEETING 


Fair attendance marked the annual 
meeting of the Rubber and Plastics Di- 
vision of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, held on November 
20 at the Hotel Statler in New York 
City in conjunction with the 70th An- 
nual Meeting of the parent society. Two 
held by the Division, one 
on plastics in the morning and another 
on rubber in the afternoon. Approxi- 
mately 50 members and guests attended 
the morning session and about 75 were 


sessions were 


present in the afternoon 

Each featured the presenta- 
tion of two technical talks plus a prog- 
ress report on plastics and rubber, re- 
Glenn W. Neely, of the 
Richardson Co., was chairman of the 
plastics session, with F. W. Warner, 
Jr., of the Chemical Department of the 
General Electric Co. as vice-chairman. 
Edward N. Cunningham, of the Enjay 
Co., was chairman of the rubber ses- 
sion, with H. M. Frecker, of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., as vice-chairman, 


session 


spectively. 


Papers at Rubber Session 

The first paper presented at the rub- 
was entitled “Compression 
Relaxation of Some Rubber and 
Synthetic Rubber Vulcanizates,” by J. 
R. Beatty and A. E. Juve of the B. F. 
Goodrich Center, Brecksville, 
Ohio 


ber 
Stress 


session 


Research 


The paper was delivered by Mr. 
Beatty wl ted that stress relaxation 
in compression is a major factor gov- 

the life of many applica- 

\ tester and test procedure have 
developed i laboratory with 

ssible to measure this 

with reasonable speed and ac- 
With this tester a research 
program has conducted in which 
the effects of px as a function of 
temperature, degree of 


10 ne 
erning service 
tions 
been the 
which it is p 
property 
curacy 
been 
lymer 
the variables of 
deformation, 
sample 
Ina 
tural 
chanical E1 


sample shape and size, and 


have investigated. 
Data on Na- 
Rubbers for Me- 
Ellwood F 


Industrial 


slippage been 


paper on “Design 
and Synthetic 
igineers,” by 
Riesing of the Firestone 
Noblesville, Ind., it was 
from mechanical 
design data on 
and synthetic rubber have for 
of years remained unanswered. 
his 
questions 
perties of the basic elast- 
together with 
1 applications and proc- 
Tabulated data 
physicals on com- 


Products (¢ 
that 


engineers for 


stated requests 


detailed 
natural 
a number 


Mr 


to answer these 


Riesing said that paper attempts 


General pre 
omers 


were presented, 
information or 


essing characteristics 


giving conventional 
mercial compounds of 5 basic elastomers 
in three hardness ranges were also pre- 
The author explained the SAE- 
ation system on. specifi- 
He also presented de 
monographs on 
id compression modu- 
physical studies 
design data to- 
modulus values and 
thereon 


sented 
ASTM 
cation 
tailed 
“shape 


writing 
desi based 
factor” and 
substantiated by 
offered 
with shear 


effect 


lus, 
He 
gether 
temperature 


also shear 
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E. V. Osberg presented the report on 
“Advances in Rubber: 1948-1949,” which 
he had prepared in conjunction with 
G. H. Swart and Lois W. Brock, all 
of the General Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio. The authors prepared pre- 
prints of the survey in order to permit 
members to study the report at their 
leisure. The paper presented at the 
meeting highlighted the more important 
developments of the year. 

Mr. Osberg outlined some of the 
basic trends within the industry and 
pointed out some of the economic and 
political factors which have a_ bearing 
upon the rubber economy. The annual 
review paper, prepared in preprint form, 
is divided into three parts. The first 
covers new developments and processes, 
the second engineering properties and 
applications, and the third, a general 
survey of international developments 
with special reference to the published 
literature. The review contains over 1,- 
200 references. 

Papers at Plastics Session 

“Long Time Tension and Creep 
Tests of Plastics,” was the title of the 
first paper presented at the plastics ses- 
sion. The paper was delivered by H. 
M. Quackenbos, Jr., from material he 
prepared in conjunction with C. E. Staff 
and J. M. Hill, Jr. Mr. Quackenbos 
and Mr. Staff are associated with the 
Bakelite Corp. 

Thermosetting and thermoplastic ma- 
terials have been maintained under con- 
load at 25” C€. and 75 -G.. for 
periods ranging from 1,000 to 14,000 
hours, Mr. Quackenbos Creep 
was measured with electric strain gages 
from its an estimate was 
made of the maximum stresses than can 
be sustained for five years by the ther- 


Stant 
said 


and course 


mosetting materials 

Samuel J. Loring, consulting engineer 
of Easton, Conn., presented a paper on 
“A Theory of the Mechanical Properties 
of Hot Plastics.” This paper described a 
theory of large strain, rubber-like elastic- 
ity combined with stress relaxation, which 
is the character of the behavior of hot 
plastics as indicated by a un- 
published high on 
materials as 


series of 


extension rate tests 


such polystyrene, polyethy- 
lene, acetate, etc 

\ report on “Advances in Plastics : 1948 
1949,” concluded the plastics session. The 
paper was presented by its author, J. E 
Faloon of the Plastics Division of | the 
Chemical Department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Pittsfield, Mass Mr. Faloon 
discussed the recent advances in 
plastics technology and outlined basic in- 
trends. 


more 
dustrial 


Committee Meeting Held 
\ meeting of the executive, general and 
advisory committees of the Division was 
held at the Hotel Statler on the evening 
of November 29th. A  specially-engraved 
gavel was presented to past chairman Dr. 
|. F. Downie Smith for his services to the 
Division. Dr. Smith is currently Dean 
ot Engineering at Iowa State College. It 
was announced that R. Williams, of the 
General Motors Corp., had accepted mem- 

bership in the General Committee 


SUPPLY FURTHER DETAILS ON 
SPRING MEETING OF DIVISION 

The 56th meeting of the Division of 
Rubber Chemistry of the American Chemi- 
cal Society will be held in conjunction 
with the 117th meeting of the parent so- 
ciety in Detroit, Mich. This is one of 
the three Spring Meetings of the ACS 
and a number of the divisions allied with 
rubber will also be present. Rubber Di- 
vision meetings are scheduled for April 19 
through April 21, with headquarters at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel. The first session 
will start at 2:00 P.M., April 19, with Dr. 
F. W. Stavely, division chairman, presid- 
ing 

Dr. George M. Wolf, of the Sharples 
Chemical Co., Wyandotte, Mich., is local 
chairman in charge of arrangements. Ed 
J. Kvet, of the Baldwin Rubber Co., Pon- 
tiac, Mich., is chairman in charge of the 
25-Year Club Luncheon. The luncheon 
will be held in the Italian Garden of the 
Book-Cadillac at noon on April 19. There 
will be a banquet and entertainment at 
the Book-Cadillac on the evening of April 
20. 

C. R. Haynes, secretary of the Rubber 
Division, has announced that the division 
would like to stress papers pertaining to 
processing and rubber technology. Per- 
sons desiring to present papers before the 
meeting should send an abstract ap- 
proximately 400 words describing the re- 
search to the secretary at Binney & Smith 
Co., 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
The abstract should be furnished in tri- 
plicate and contain such information as the 
name of the individual who will deliver 
the paper, business connection of the au- 
thor, the laboratory in which the work 
was done, and time desired for the paper's 
presentation. Abstracts should be in the 
the secretary by January 24, 


of 


hands of 
1950 


U, S. International Trade Fair 
The First United States 
Trade Fair, the first international exposi- 
tion for industry and commerce ever 
staged in this country, has been scheduled 
for August 7-19, 1950, in Chicago, Ill. An 
plans for trade fairs in other 
been withdrawn. A 
one-third American exhibitors to 
thirds exhibitors from the 
world has been set by Fair officials 
hibits have been classified into 29 
gories of products, and space will be as- 
signed according to classification. Head- 
quarters for the Fair will be at the Mer- 
chandise Mart in Chicago, while the Fair 
itself will housed in four different 
halls: Navy Pier, International Amphi- 
theater, Coliseum and Arena. Details on 
the exposition may be secured from the 
First United States International Trade 
Fair, 10136 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
54, Ill. 


International 
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cities have ratio of 
two- 
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“Nylon Cord Truck Tires” is the title 
of a new booklet recently made avail- 
able by DuPont. Several accounts of 
outstanding performances by nylon 
tires, including those used on 
tural lime haulers, given in 


booklet 


agricul- 


are the 
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USE OF CONVEYOR BELTING URGED 
BY VON THADEN IN ASME ADDRESS 


A solution to traffic congestion prob- 
lems was offered by Harold Von Thaden, 
vice-president of Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buf- 
falo 5, N. Y., before the 70th Annual 
Meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers at the Hotel Statler 
in New York City on December 1. Mr. 
Von Thaden suggested mechanical belt 
conveyors below city streets to handle 
both people and cargo. The handling of 
cargo in this manner, said the speaker, 
would rid a city of at least 25% of the 
truck traffic which normally congests its 
streets. 

“The movement of both people and ve- 
hicles through the streets of our large 
cities is rapidly becoming a problem in ma- 
terials handling. I believe the time has 
arrived when the civic development com- 
missions of our large cities should have 
on their staffs a materials handling engi- 
neer, who can look at the handling of 
people as they move about a city as he 
looks at the handling of products as they 
are transported about a plant,” said the 
speaker. 

“In short, one of the greatest bugaboos 
of modern transportation systems is the 
confusion that springs up at terminals 
when passengers, baggage and freight 
move on and off trains, trucks, ships, 
planes and buses. The even flow of peo- 
ple and materials has not kept pace with 
the advances made in speed and efficiency 
of transportation. With — self-unloader 
ships, baggage conveyors, and ideas for 
moving sidewalks, a start has been made. 
But much more mechanization must take 
place before our arrival and departure 
confusion is resolved.” 


Belfing an Industrial Aid 


“In recent years, there has been talk 
of the possible dwindling of the mighty 
Mesabi Range’s supply of iron ore. Against 
that day, two other sources of supply 
have been investigated. In both plans the 
belt conveyor figures heavily. Should the 
utilization of low-grade taconite ore be de- 
veloped, the only feasible means of han- 
dling the vast quantities of ore needed 
is the belt conveyor. Should ore supplies 
in Labrador, Morocco, and South America 
be developed further, again the belt con- 
veyor would be indispensible, for in these 
countries present transportation systems 
are negligible,” Mr. Von Thaden explained. 

“In Labrador, for example, a belt con- 
veyor system could feed ore to the pro- 
jected railroad. It could carry certain ma- 
terials over terrain where no railroad 
could operate. Conveying systems can make 
it possible to operate railroads profitably. 
The same situation applies in Africa and 
South America. The belt conveyor may 
well be the ultimate means for these rela- 
tively undeveloped areas to become the 
prosperous suppliers of raw materials to 
the world. 

“If the iron ore deposits are fully de- 
veloped in these foreign countries, I be- 
lieve another basic change could take place. 
lron ore pouring into the East Coast by 
freighters may in time create steel centers 
along the coast that would well rival the 
Pittsburgh-Chicago axis. 
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Coming Events 


Jan. 12. Quebec 
Group, Canadian 
treal. 


Feb. 3. 


posium 
Akron. 


Feb. 7. Buffalo Rubber Group, Hotel 
Westbrook, Buffalo. 


Feb. 24. Detroit Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Detroit. 

Feb. 27-Mar. 3. A.S.T.M. 
Week and Spring Meeting, 
William Penn, Pittsburgh. 


Mar. 17. Boston Rubber Group, Som- 
erset Hotel, Boston. 


Apr. 19-21. 
Spring Meeting, 
Detroit. 


Rubber & Plastics 
Legion Hall, Mon- 


Akron Rubber Group, 
Meeting, Mayflower 


Sym- 


Hotel, 


Committee 


Hotel 


Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
,00k-Cadillac Hotel, 


| 





“Belt conveyors, steadily gliding through 
the forests of Labrador and the jungles of 
South America, would be a main con- 
tributing factor to such an industrial up- 
heaval. Conveyors at the seaports would 
handle stockpiling and shipboard loading 
there and unloading here, and finally con- 
veyors would deliver raw materials to the 
steel mill’s furnace doors.’ 


Anti-Adhesive Kraft Paper 


Kraft paper that is 
rubber, asphalt, pressure 
sensitive tapes and most adhesive materials, 
has been developed by the Central Paper 
Co., Muskegon, Mich. The non-adhesive 
qualities are attained by treatment with 
Dow Corning DC 1107 Silicone through a 
process evolved in Central laboratories 
The release characteristics of this treated 
paper suggest many industrial applications 
such as interleaving sheets for uncured 
rubber stock, camelback, tire tube repair 
patches, pressure sensitive tapes, etc. In 
appearance, color and feel, this paper is 
the same as untreated paper; tensile 
strength, tear resistance and moisture 
vapor transmission are not altered. The 
paper is also water repellent and is avail- 
able in high and medium finishes 


A  silicone-treated 
non-adhesive t 


Representing Cleveland Liner 


Cleveland Liner & Manufacturing 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has announced the 
appointment of George Steinbach as its 
on the West Coast as of 
Mr. Steinbach 


representative 
January 1, 1950. 
ates the Merit Western Co. at 1248 
Wholesale St., Los Angeles 21, Calif 
He is well known in the rubber manu- 
facturing industry on the 
time operating his 

concern. Cleveland 

well-known line of 
Liners and Linerette 


oper- 


coast, at one 
own manufacturing 
Liner produces the 


Climco Processed 


GOODRICH HEAD COMMENTS UPON 
PROMOTION OF NATURAL RUBBER 


Announcement in the press that British 
and French Far Eastern rubber growers 
would spend approximately $1,000,000 in 
the United States in 1950 to promote in- 
creased use of crude rubber—the money 
to be raised by an assessment on all rubber 
exported from Malaya, Ceylon and Indo- 
China—evoked _ the comment 
from John L. Collyer, president of the 
B. F. Goodrich Company : 

“World production of crude rubber is 
now 1,500,000 long tons a year while world 
demand for all types of new rubber is cur- 
rently 1,900,000 long tons. Thus (since 
American man-made rubber accounts for 
scarcely more than 400,000 tons a year) 
it is apparent that every available pound 
of crude rubber is finding a market. 
Healthy competition between crude rubber 
and man-made rubber will, I am _ con- 
fident, make for continued progress by rub- 
ber growers, producers of man-made rub- 
ber and manufacturers of rubber products 

“There is wide scope in the crude rub- 
ber producing areas for improvement in 
the quality and uniformity of this useful 
raw material and for the attainment of 
greater production efficiency. Greater ef- 
forts along these lines could be of more 
lasting benefit to crude rubber producers 
in promoting the use of their material than 
an expenditure in the United States, which 
now consumes more than three times as 
much crude rubber as any other nation in 
the world. 

“Industry in the competitive 
economy constantly seeks new 
processes and materials that will result in 
the production of more and better goods 
for more and more people through lower- 
ing of unit costs and selling prices. The 
both crude and man-made 
rubbers are well known and are 
stantly being reviewed. New materials 
help make possible products capable of 
giving longer useful service at lower prices, 
creating broader markets and sustaining 
high levels of employment. 


following 


American 
methods, 


qualities of 
con- 


“The American rubber industry is an- 
nually expending tens of millions of dol- 
lars in research, development and adver- 
tising, to further the ever-increasing use 
of products made from crude and man- 
made rubbers in this country, the world’s 
largest consumer of all types of rubbers. 

“The world average rubber consump- 
tion per person in 1948, excluding the 
United States, was only about one pound. 
Estimated 1949 rubber consumption in the 
United States will be fourteen and a half 
pounds per person. It should be under- 
stood that every additional one tenth pound 
per person use of rubber outside the 
United States would mean increased an- 
nual consumption of 100,000 long tons. 
American consumers of rubber products 
are today enjoying the highest standards 
of quality and prices only 
slightly higher than prewar,” Mr. Collyer 
said. 


service at 


Plasticap, a waterproof shower cap 
made of Pliofilm, is being fabricated 
and marketed by Plasticap, Inc., Dallas, 
Texas. 
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NEW POLYMERS AUTHORIZED BY OFFICE OF RUBBER RESERVE, RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CORPORATION 


Listed below are types and properties of new experimental GR-S original run will be set aside if possible for distribution to other 

polymers (including GR-S latices) which have been authorized interested companies for their evaluation. The 20 bales when 

by the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Corpo- available will be distributed in quantities of one or two bales 

ration, since publication of those in our previous issue. Pro- upon request to the Sales Division of Rubber Reserve or will be 

cedures for the distribution and sale of these polymers will be held for six months after the experimental polymer was pro- 

found in our October, 1945, issue. Normally, experimental duced unless otherwise consigned before that time. Subsequent 

polymers will be gt ingens only at the request_of the consumers production runs will be made if sufficient requests are received 

and 20 bales (one bale weighs approximately 75 pounds) of the to warrant them. 

x Manufacturing Date of Polymer 

Number Plant Authorization Description 

X-548 Goodyear, 8-3-49 GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide and 

GR-S Torrance tetraethylene pentamine recipe emulsified with Dresinate 214, and potassium ORR 
soap. Shortstopped with dinitrochlorobenzene. Stabilized with 1.25% PBNA. 
Mooney viscosity 55 

X-549 U. S. Rubber, 9-19-49 Same as GR-S-61-SP, except compounded Mooney viscosity 70 + 10 (ML-4). 

GR-S-SP Naugatuck 

X-550 U. S. Rubber, 8-31-49 Charge ratio 75 parts isoprene and 25 parts styrene polymerized at 122° F. emulsi- 

GR-S-SP Naugatuck fied with Dresinate 731. Stabilized with 1.25% BLE. Mooney viscosity 67.5 + 7.5. 

X-55 B. F. Goodrich, 9-21-49 Charge ratio, 71 parts butadiene and 29 parts styrene adjusted to give 23.5% 

GR-S Port Neches bound styrene on the finished polymer, polymerized at reduced reaction tempera- 
ture with diisopropyl benzene hydrope has and tetraethylene pentamine recipe 
emulsified with Dresinate 214 and potassium ORR soap. Shortstopped with 
dinitrochlorobenzene. Stabilized with 1.25% Stalite. Mooney viscosity 55 + 7. 

X-552 UL. S. Rubber, 11-2-49 \ mixture of 55 parts uncompressed EPC black and 100 parts of GR-S polymer- 

GR-S Borger ized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe 
emulsified with Dresinate 214. Shortstopped with dinitro chlorobenzene and sta- 
bilized with 1.5% BLE. Mooney viscosity 50. 

X-553 U.S. Rubber, 11-2-49 Same as X-552 GR-S except that 55 parts of compressed EPC black are used. 

GR-S sorger 

X-5534 U. S. Rubber, 11-2-49 Same as X-552 GR-S except that 55 parts of uncompressed Philblack “O” are used. 

GR-S Borger 

X-555 U.S. Rubber, 10-31-49 A mixture of 55 parts Huber Aromex black and 100 parts GR-S polymerized at 

GR-S sorger reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide activated recipe emulsi- 
fied with Dresinate 214 and potassium ORR soap. Shortstopped with dinitro 
chlorobenzene ; stabilized with 1.5% BLE. Mooney viscosity 50 

X-526 U. S. Rubber, 11-1-49 GR-S polymerized at reduced reaction temperature with cumene hydroperoxide 

GR-S Borger activated recipe emulsified with Dresinate 214. Shortstopped with dinitro chloro- 
benzene. Stabilized with 1.25% BLE. Mooney viscosity 50. 
This No. was originally canceled, however, it is now reissued for another polymer. 

X-52 Goodyear, 11-10-49 Mooney viscosity is now 47 7 instead of 55 + 5 (3-4-49). 

GR-S Torrance 





ve new polymers are experimental only and the Office of Rubber Reserve, Reconstruction Finance Cornoration, does not make any repre- 
nties of any kind, expressed or implied, as to the specifications 


or properties of such experimental polymers, or the results to be obtained 








Molded Pail for Acids Handling 


Designed for safety in the handling of 
1 alkaline products, a new molded 
ed by Stokes Molded Prod 











ucts, Inc., Trenton, N. J., utilizes a virgin 
ubber base compound. The rubber com- 
pound is said to give the pail greater re- 
sistas ce to corrosive chemicals, abrasion 
and heat than « nventi mal compounds, De- 
scribed as light, shock resistant, rigid, and 
ilmost chemically inert, the Stokes pail is 
equipped with a unique bail-type handle of 
lead plated stainless steel with a hard 
rubber griy lo assure smooth leverage, 
he bail is mounted in cast lead bearings 

Ided into the bucket to prevent it from 
ling out place. Other safety features 
ire a g lip which reduces drip and 
in per on the bottom of the pail 
whi rov firm hold for accurate 
ontrol in pouring hazardous contents. The 
vail is lie vit iduated markings 

r measuring | t 12 quarts or 1 to 3 
2 all ns 


New Hycar-Phenolic Compounds Polyethylene-Lined Textile Bags 
Three new Hycar-phenolic molding com- Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
pounds have been developed by the Chemi- has developed polyethylene-lined laminated 


cal Department of the General Electric textile bags which combine the numerous 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass. Supplementing the advantages of the plastic film with the 


company’s earlier wood-flour filled Hycar- strength and handling advantages of cot- 
phenolic compounds, the new compounds — ton or burlap laminated textile bags. Find- 
consist of an asbestos-filled, a cotton-flock- ing an adhesive that would adhere this 


filled, and a fabric-filled compound. The inert material to fabric was one of the 
internal resiliency of these new compounds chief difficulties overcome in adopting 


is derived from their Hycar rubber com- polyethylene film to use in bags. The 
ponent. These new powders extend the Bemis research laboratory experimented 
range of impact resistance for thermo- with a variety of adhesives and found an 
setting molding compounds permitting their asphalt laminating compound that is actu- 
use in applications formerly considered im- ally a water-proofing agent in itself and 
possible for plastics materials, General will stick polyethylene to fabric. Bemis 


Electric says. Drop-ball tests are reported has also been successful in finding a color- 
to indicate that the new compounds have less adhesive which can be used for lami- 
shock resistance five to ten times as great nating polyethylene either direct to a fab- 


as equivalent conventional phenolic mold- ric such as burlap or cotton, or to a paper 
ing powders. The tests also indicate that sheet between the fabric and the polyethy- 
parts molded from these compounds will lene. Bags of this type are particularly 
withstand severe mechanical abuse after suited for chemicals and other products 
cracking before complete failure occurs which tend to deteriorate ordinary bags. 
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Scientific “Pin Ball” Machine 


The scientific “pin ball” device illus- 
trated herewith has been developed for 
use by The Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company in testing resiliency of new 
types of rubber being compounded for 
use at sub-zero temperatures, The three- 
ounce ball bearings held by the tech- 
nician are dropped through the center 


( 
~ 


five glass tubes onto a test sam- 
rubber. At room temperatures, 
the balls bounce to the top of the tube 
from pure gum rubber. Since the re- 
bound from most rubber-like materials 
decreases as temperatures grow colder, 
resiliency at extreme sub-zero temper- 
atures can be determined by compar- 
ing the heights to which the ball bear- 
ings bounce, 


of the 
ple of 


Develop New Teflon Resin Uses 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
Wilmington 98, Del., has developed new 
forms of Teflon plastic, the tetrafluoro- 
ethylene resin discovered during the war 
years. Teflon has previously been difficult 
to fabricate, and this has limited its com- 
mercial application. Recently, however, 
DuPont discovered that Teflon could be 
made as a suspensoid. Out of this new 
form of the product, five new finished 
product developments have been evolved. 
These five products include industrial fin- 
ishes as in corrosion resistant linings, en- 
amels for insulating fine wire, compounds 
for extruding heavier insulation, unsup- 
ported Teflon film, and as a coating for 
glass fabrics. The new forms of Teflon 
resin are available in experimental quan- 
tities 


Braided Construction Air Hose 


A new long length braided construc- 
tion air hose designed specifically for 
use as an air line in paint spray equip- 
ment has been announced by the B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. The hose 
is light and flexible, qualities particu- 
larly desirable in reducing drag on the 
spray operator. Made with a red cover, 
of tough, age-resisting stock, the 
smooth mold finish reduces tendency to 
accumulate paint and dirt. Strong cot- 
ton reinforcement and a special air hose 
tube working pressures uy 
to 150 pounds. 


provide for 
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Nelson Joins General Latex 


Raymond E, Nelson, formerly manager 
of the Latex Department of H. A. Ast- 
lett Co., New York, N. Y., has joined the 
staff of the General Latex and Chemical 
Co., Cambridge 39, Mass., in an executive 
capacity. Mr. Nelson is a graduate of 
Columbia University where he _ received 
his A.B. degree in 1924 and his Ch.E., 
with honors, in 1926. His first industrial 
experience was with the Air Reduction Co 
as a research engineer, followed by a peri- 
od with the National Biscuit Co. in engi- 
neering, production and development work. 
Mr. Nelson became associated with the 
Naugatuck Chemical Division of the U. S. 
Rubber Co. in 1937 as a technical sales 
representative and advanced to 
sales manager of the Latex Division at the 
outbreak of the war. During these years, 
he sold latex and its compounds and placed 
reclaim rubber dispersions into use 
that were to prove of value during the 
war years. He was also one of the pro- 
motional pioneers of rubber-bearing hot- 
melts in the packaging industry. Mr. Nel 
son was an agent for Rubber Reserve dur- 


assistant 


new 


ing the war for the sale and repurchase of 
latex. In the early post-war years he re- 
turned to Naugatuck, where he was as- 
sociated with new product development and 
sales promotions of plastics products. Mr 
Nelson then joined H. A. Astlett as man 
ager of the Latex Department, a position 
he held until his most recent appointment. 


Dow Chemical Divinylbenzene 


Dow Chemical: Co., Midland, Mich., 
has announced the production of divinyl- 
monomeric mixture of the 
divinylbenzene and 
with an in- 


benzene, a 
three isomers of 
ethylvinylbenzene, stabilized 
hibitor. The proportions of these isomers 
are not known com 
pany, but the meta varieties predominate 
Divinylbenzene can be polymerized with 
itself or copolymerized with other mono- 
mers such as styrene on application of 
heat and/or catalysts to produce a cross- 
linked or three-dimensional polymer hav- 
resistance to solvents and 
Suggested applications for 
mixture 
and 


exactly, states the 


ing excellent 
temperature 

the divinylbenzene 
and f 


monomeric 
procedures for polymerization 
copolymerization are described in a bulle- 
tin which is available from the company 


Vinylite Plastic Window Shades 


New window shades, said to surpass in 
performance any similar product on the 
market and to be priced below the best 
quality conventional type shades, are cur- 
rently being produced by the Charles W. 
3reneman Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
shades were made possible by the develop- 
ment of a new Vinylite plastic film spe- 
cifically formulated by the Bakelite Cor- 
poration for this market. Known as Plas- 
tishades, the finished window shades can 
be easily and thoroughly cleaned by using 
The 


mcis 


soap and a damp cloth or sponge. 
six-mil material is unaffected by 
ture, mildew or will not tcar or 
puncture in normal use, and does not sup- 
port flame. Plastishades are 
four colors and are available in the usual 
stock widths and lengths 


insects, 


available in 


Piggy Wiggy Bottle Protector 
Rock-A-Bye Baby Creations, 110 East 
Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
developed the Piggy Wiggy Baby Bottle 
Protector which has been engineered as 
a buffer against breakage when baby 


drops or throws his feeding bottle. The 
bottle protector is made of non-toxic rub- 
ber and be washed with soap and 
water. It also acts as a heat retainer 
A patented inner construction 
thermal quality. The holder’s 
vate baby’s bottle to “gravity flow” nurs- 
ing angle, thereby minimizing baby’s in- 
take of air. 


may 


gives it 


legs ele- 


introduces Winter Tread Tire 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York 20, N. 


Y., has developed a new automobile 
tire which is said to give greater trac- 
tion and safety than any other tire 
evolved to date. Completely different in 
appearance and styling, the new tire fea- 
tures a “scuff-proof” white sidewall and 
tread that virtually eliminates 
chains in most kinds of 
The tire’s exceptional 
exclusive 


a_ special 
the need for 
winter driving. 
traction is attributed to an 
tread pattern consisting of countless 
flexible tread blocks which grip the 
road for greater straight line stopping 
power and added safety. Its performance 
on snow and ice is said to greatly reduce 
the need for chains Moreover, the 
tire’s exceptional pulling power is great- 
er than that of ordinary mud and snow 
tires on ice or snow-covered highways 


Publications on Adjustable Speed 


A series of five new publications on ad- 
justable speed have been made available by 
the General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. The booklets are: Adjustable speed 
(GEA-5334) ; Adjustable Speed ACA Mo- 
tors (GEA-4883A); Speed  Variator 
(GEA-5335) ; Electronic Speed Variator 
(GEA-5336) ; and Thy-Mo-Trol Adjust- 
able Speed Drives (GEA-5337). The first 
of these presents a concise summary of the 
specific benefits which various branches of 
modern industry can expect from properly 
applied adjustable speed. The other four 
publications contain complete descriptive 
and application data for the specific equip- 
ments involved, including their features, 
advantages, operating characteristics, ana 
ratings. 

A data sheet outlining the proper 
care of DC 96 silicone varnish may be 
obtained from the Dow Corning Corp., 
Midland, Mich. 
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Marc L. Lawson, formerly saleg man- 
ager of the Technical Tape Corp. New 
York 34, N. Y., has been named director 
of sales. THEOporE F. Laux has succeeded 
to the position of sales manager. 


WittrAm H. LuKENs, vice-president in 
charge of sales for the R. M. Hollings- 
head Corp., Camden, N. J., has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager. 


W. Ropu, previously executive vice- 
president of the Electric Storage Battery 
Co., Philadelphia, Penna., has been elected 
president of the company, succeeding R. C. 
NorBerG, who has been elected to the new 
office of chairman of the board. 


Hersert FE. SMITH, chairman of the 
board of the U. S. Rubber Co., has ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the Rubber 
Division of the 1950 Red Cross campaign. 

Warren L. McCase, vice-president and 
lirector of research of the Flintkote Co., 
New York 20, N. Y., has been elected 
president of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers for 1950. 


Greorce L. Curran, formerly sales and 
advertising manager for the Moore Pen 
Co., Boston, Mass., has joined the sales 
staff of the Rubber Specialties Division of 
the Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

T. N. StTaLtwortH, who joined the 
Flooring Division of the Wright Manufac- 
turing Co., Houston, Texas, one month ago 
as a laborer, has been named assistant to 
the sales manager of the division. 


FraNK R. PiuM, associated with the 
American Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, N. Y., for the past 20 years, has 
been named director of sales of the Bakery 
Division. He will handle the sale of equip- 
ment to the baking, rubber and other in- 
lustric 5 

Grorce M. TispALe, vice-president of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has been elected a di- 
rector of the Warren Foundry and Pipe 
Co., New York, N. Y. 

E. V. Murpurer, president of the Stand- 
{ , has been awarded 
the Perkin Med or 1950 by the Ameri- 
Society of Chemical In- 

presented at a dinner 


January 6 in New York 


ard Oil Devel 


can Section of tl 


lustr ill b 


HeENDRON, for the past 13 
with the Central Rubber 
Co., Belvidere, Ill, has 


sales engineer for the Roth 


STEPHEN F, Curtis, associated with the 
Johns-Manville Corp., New York, N. Y., 
since 1917, has been appointed director of 

ding NorkMAN QO. Agpy, 


Grecc T, Warp, formerly branch sales 
manager of the Footwear Division of the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has been appointed gen- 
eral merchandise sales manager. GLEN 
ALLEN LovELL, previously sales manager 
of foam rubber, has been named sales man- 
ager of manufacturers’ products. 

James E. MacDonatp, JR., associated 
with the Goodall Rubber Co., will head 
the Rubber Division of the Commerce and 
Industry Section of the Greater New York 
1950 March of Dimes for the National 
Foundation of Infantile Paralysis. 

LeLtanp H. Burt, since 1946 product su- 
pervisor of sodium carboxymethylcellulose, 
Hercules Powder Co.’s_ cellulose gum 
known as CMC, has been named supervisor 
of development for the product. WERNER 
C. Brown, associated with Hercules since 
1942, has been named supervisor of CMC 
sales. 


WALTER J. Murpny, editor of Industrial 
& Engineering Chemistry, has been award- 
ed the 1950 gold medal of the American 
Institute of Chemists for “outstanding con- 
tributions to the advancement of the 
chemical profession.” The meda! will be 
presented next May. 

CHARLES F. KADLEC, associated with the 
U. S. Rubber Co. for 22 years, has been 
appointed branch foctwear sales manager 
of the company. 

Joun K. Hoven, director of advertising 
for the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., has 
received a pearl service pin to mark his 
completion of 35 years service with the 
company. 


RicHarp I. MAcDoNaLp, chief account- 
ant for the Wright Manufacturing Co., 
Houston, Texas, has been elected treasurer 
and a director of the company. 


Austin GoopyeEar has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
sales for Hewitt-Robins, Inc., Buffalo, 


\ 


Witttam H. Hoover, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co., has been elected president of 
the company, succeeding JAMEs R. Hobs- 
BINS, who died recently. 

Victor Hott, Jr., associated with the 
Goodyear organization since 1929, has been 
named vice-president of the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Inc., the sales unit of the 
parent company, succeeding J. E. Mayt, 
who has been advanced to the position of 
sales coordinator 


H. H. Basuore, well-known rubber tech- 
nologist who until recently had been con- 
ducting a consulting service ot the rubber 
and plastics fields, has been named factory 
superintendent of the Mayfair Molded 
Products Corp., Chicago, Ill 


Howell Named Vice-President 


Leaston J. Howell 


Acme-Hamilton Manufacturing Co., New 
York 7, N. Y., has announced the election 
of Leaston J. Howell as vice-president in 
charge of operations and a director of the 
company. Acme-Hamilton maintains two 
plants in Trenton, N. J., the Hamilton 
Rubber Manufacturing Co., of which Mr. 
Howell was vice-president and _ factory 
manager before his recent appointment, 
and the Acme Rubber Manufacturing Co. 
30th Hamilton and Acme manufacture 
mechanical rubber goods. They were 
merged in 1947. Mr. Howell had been 
associated with Hamilton for 32 years. He 
has been a member of the Technical Com- 
mittee of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation for 25 years, and was formerly 
chairman of the group. He also served on a 
similar national committee of the War Pro- 
duction Board during World War II. For 
several years during the war, Mr. Howell 
was a member of the Technical Advisory 
Committee of the National Synthetic Rub- 
ber Co. of Louisville, Ky. 


Heveatex Corp. Names Isom 

Dr. Royce J. Noble, executive vice- 
president of the Heveatex Corp., Melrose, 
Mass., has announced the appointment of 
Langley W. Isom as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager. Mr. Isom has been connected 
with the rubber latex industry for some 20 
years. He was formerly associated with the 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co. as sales 
manager of the Rubber Specialties Divi- 
sion. Previously, he was engaged in latex 
research with the same firm. He is co- 
inventor of several processes and devices 
pertaining to latex and latex meteorologi- 
cal balloons. A graduate of Columbia 
College, Mr. Isom continued his technical 
education in the Chemical Engineering De- 
partment of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, from which he received his 
M.S. degree in 1930 

Dr. N. Howe_t FurMAn, professor of 
chemistry at Princeton University, has been 
president-elect of the American 
He will assume his po- 


chosen 
Chemical Society. 
sition in 1951, 


MarGArET Gippons has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Arabol Manufac- 
turing Co., New York 17, N. Y. 
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RUBBER CONSUMPTION DECLINES 
IN FIRST NINE MONTHS OF 1949 
According to the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, use of new rubber in trans- 
portation goods amounted to 496,559 long 
tons in the first nine months of 1949, a 
decline of 13.2% from the 572,035 tons 
reported for the corresponding period of 
1948. Consumption of new rubber in non- 
transport items in the first nine months 
of 1949 totaled 239,676 tons, compared 

with 239,505 tons for the 1948 period. 
Reclaim consumption followed a differ- 
ent course, however. In transport goods, 
it declined from 86,405 long tons in 1948 
to 84,278 tons, a drop of only 2.5%, but 
in nontransport goods it dropped from 
110,675 tons to 82,041 tons, a decline of 
25.9%. Since reclaimed rubber is 
mated to contain 50% rubber hydrocar- 
bon, production of rubber goods, so far 
as it can be measured by total rubber hy- 
drocarbon consumption, declined 12.4% 
from 1948 in the transportation segment 

and 4.8% in the nontransport segment. 


esti- 


Preliminary October Figures 


Preliminary figures on new rubber con 
sumption released by the Commerce De- 
partment indicate that 84,278 long tons 
were consumed in the United States dur- 
ing October, compared with 76,421 tons 
the month before. In October, 50,797 tons 
of natural rubber, including latex, were 
consumed, compared with 43,978 tons in 
September. 

Consumption of synthetic rubbers 
totaled 33,481 tons in October, compared 
with 32,443 tons in September. Consump- 
tion of reclaim in October totaled 19,635 
tons against the 18,517 tons’ consumed in 
September. Reflecting recent specification 
revisions, the ratio of natural consumption 
to total natural plus GR-S type rose to 
66.4%, a sharp increase over September's 
63.2%,, and the highest percentage since 
GR-S became available in volume in 1943. 


Thermosetting Resin Compound 


What is said to be an entirely new ther- 
mosetting resin compound has been an- 
nounced by Armstrong Products Co., 408 
North Broadway, Burket, Indiana. Desig- 
nated Adhesive A-l, the product joins 
metals, glass, ceramics, plastics and nu- 
merous other rigid materials to themselves 
and each other. The resin mixture con- 
tains no volatile solvent, and not 
shrink or swell upon hardening. The com- 
pany states that Adhesive A-1 begins to 
cure as soon as the activator is mixed with 
the resin composition. It is reported that 
a temperature of 100° F. will cure the glue 
line twice as fast as room temperature of 
70 to 75° F. For many applications rapid 
cures may be made in an hour or two at 
200° F. The product is available in pint, 
quart, gallon and five-gallon pails. 


does 


Brooklyn Buff Facilities 
Brooklyn Buff Co., 104 South 4th Street, 
3rooklyn 11, N. Y., has announced the 
availability of facilities for the shredding, 
pulverizing, and disintegrating of materials 
such as rubber, plastics, chemicals, wood, 
cork, ete. 
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Prediction on Vinyl 


The vinyl plastic industry sup- 
plying the business furniture and 
office decoration fields should sell 
more than $1,500,000 worth of 
material for chair coverings, dra- 
peries and other products this 
year, according to Joseph A. Kap- 
lan, president of Comprehensive 
Fabrics, Inc., national distributors 
of Koroseal. An increase of 20 
to 25% should be recorded in this 
field in 1950, he added, since busi- 
ness furniture and decora- 
tion is opening a completely new 
market for the vinyl plastics. 


office 
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Tire Prices Again Increased 


Reflecting the dissatisfaction of the 
smaller tire manufacturers with the in- 
crease in tire and tube prices of approxi- 
mately 314% which went into effect on 
November 1, prices have again been in- 
creased by the same amount. The origi- 
nal increase was set off by the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., but contrary to the 
belief that prices must be established by 
a member of the “Big Four” the latest 
increase was first announced by the Sei- 
berling Rubber Co. At this writing prac- 
tically all tire manufacturers, including the 
“Big Four,” have announced increases 
paralleling the Seiberling action. Under 
the latest increase, the price of the popu- 
lar 6.00-16 tire is now $15.80, plus excise 
tax. J. P. Seiberling, president of the 
Seiberling company, said his company made 
the move “because tire and tube prices are 
still too low in relation to costs of manu- 
facture.” Still further price increases in 
the near future are expected. L. A. Mc- 
Queen, vice-president and general manager 
of the General Tire & Rubber Co., in an- 
nouncing his company’s price increase, 
foresaw the possibility of motorists pay- 
ing from 15 to 20% more for their tires 
and tubes in the near future. 


Linde Organosilicon Compounds 


New Products Division of Linde Air 
Products Co., Unit of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., 30 East 42nd St., New York 
17, N. Y., has made available three new 
silanes—vinyltrichlorosilane, diethyldichlor- 
osilane, and phenyltrichlorosilane. These 
new silanes are considered as “building 
blocks” which can be reacted easily with 
other organosilicons, alkyd inter- 
mediates, and in some unsaturated 
organics, to produce liquid or solid poly- 
mers. The three new Linde silanes, solu- 
ble in most organic solvents, are colorless, 
fuming liquids, with molecular weights 
ranging from 157.10 to 211.54, and boiling 
points from 88° to 201° C. Of particular 
interest is the fact that the vinyl group in 
vinyltrichlorosilane is available for reac- 
tion before or after polymerization, a prop- 
erty which opens up new fields of reactions 
and products. Linde silanes are available 
in pilot plant quantities, and find use in 
mold release resins, hydraulic fluids, elec- 
trical insulation, rubber-like materials, ete. 
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PRELIMINARY PLANS ARE LAID 
FOR NEW TRADE ORGANIZATION 


Preliminary plans for the organization 
of a trade association were made by the 
nation’s smaller tire manufacturers at a 
meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. on November 
14. Trade circles understood that this 
was not a move to secede from the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association. Rather, it 
was described as a step to organize an ad- 
ditional tire and tube association, a group 
within a group. All of the participating 
smaller firms are already members of 
RMA. 

The meeting in Cleveland was held pri- 
marily to discuss the smaller companies’ 
viewpoints on the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s proposed discount rule. This step 
would fix a carload of 20,000 pounds of 
tires or tubes as the maximum quantity 
upon which the biggest discount could be 
given. It was during the discussion on 
this question that the smaller firms de- 
cided to band together not only in dealing 
with the FTC, but in meeting other “com- 
mon problems.” 

While recognizing the need for an over- 
all association to represent the industry, 
leaders of the small companies were open- 
ly critical of RMA and charged it was 
dominated by the industry’s “Big Four.” 
Smaller firms have been particularly critical 
of the big concerns pricing policies this 
year. 

While names of the participating firms 
were not made pubiic, it was understood 
that all the tire and tube manufacturers 
in the country with the exception of the 
“Big Four” and the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., were invited to the Cleveland con- 
ference. 


Goodyear Golf Club Grip 


Latest advance in the golfing world is 
the development of a non-skid golf club 
grip manufactured by the Mechanical 
Goods Division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The grip was 
invented by H. T. Goodwin, who claims 
that anyone who can hit a golf ball with 
a club can wrap the “Goodwin Flange Golf 
Grip” around the handle of a club. The 
grip can be applied without the aid of 
tools. The golfer simply wraps the grip 
around the handles of his clubs and seals 
it with rubberized tape. A patented un- 
derlapping flange and tension in the re- 
silient rubber prevent the grip from un- 
wrapping after short service, as so many 
similar types are inclined to do. Central 
States Industrial Supply Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, is distributing the new grip to manu- 
facturers, dealers and individuals. The 
grip is also being designed for application 
to such products as tennis rackets and 
handtools. 


Witco House Organ Revised 

The house organ of the Witco Chemical 
Co., 295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y., appears in entirely new format with 
the Fall, 1949, issue. The publication has 
a wide mailing list in the rubber, chemical 
and paint industries. Copies of the publi- 
cation, entitled H/ttcombings, are available 
upon request to the company. 
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FINANCIAL NEWS 





B, F. Goodrich Co. 


Nine Months: Net income of $12,451,690, 
which is equal to $8.34 a common share, 
gainst $16,586,027, or $11.50 a share, for 
he corresponding period of 1948. A loss 
in 1949 of $663,000 resulting from devalua- 
tion of foreign currencies was charged 
to reserve previously appropriated for that 
purpose. Net sales for the period ended 
1949, totaled $283,393,796, 
d with $309,422,823 for the nine- 
nontl 1 of 1948. Seven of the com- 
pany’s plants, approximately 
two-thirds of its production workers, were 
not in operation during five weeks of the 
third quarter due to a strike which ended 


September 30, 


nerioc 
i 


employing 


on September 30 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
Nine Months: Net income of $2,404,401, 


which is equal to $2.85 each on 843,962 
capital shares, compared with $4,866,389, or 
$5.77 each on an equal number of shares, 
the corresponding period of the pre- 
vious vear. For the six months ended June 
30, 1949, net income was $1,722,383, equal 
to $2.04 ‘ against $3,357,096, or 
share, in the first half of 1948 


Columbian Carbon Co, 


Nine Months: Net income of $4,621,475, 
is equal to $2.87 a share, compared 
$4,822,626, or $2.99 a share, for the 

i 


period, a 


vear before 


Electro Auto-Lite Co, 


Nine Months: Net profit of $7,330,652, 
which is equal to $4.90 each on 1,494,855 
capital shares, compared with $7,828,374, 
or $5.24 each on an equal number of shares, 
for the corresponding nine-month period 
of 1948. Sales for the period ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, amounted to $167,975,049, 
against $145,708,318 for the nine-month 
period of 1948. Net profit for the six 
months ended June 30, 1949, was $3,593,- 
707, or $2.40 a share, against $4,785,773 or 


$3.20 a share, in the first half of 1948 


Thermoid Co. 
Nine Months: Net profit of $481,412, 


which is equal to 50 cents each on 752,366 
shares, compared with $681,458, or 77 cents 
each on 752,417 shares, for the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Gross sales for the 
period ended September 30, 1949, totaled 
$16,801,267, against $18,692,244 for the 
nine-month peridd of 1948. The 1949 fig- 
ures reflect an exchange loss of $84,638 by 
the company’s Canadian subsidiary 


Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. 
Nine Months: Net loss of $183,283, 


after a tax credit of $112,335, compared 
with a loss of $55,385 after a tax re- 
fund of $33,946 a year ago 








Expanding Formulary Service 
The Rubber Formulary, of Bakers- 
field, Calif., 
include cataloging and indexing of rub- 
ber and vinyl compounds from techni- 
cal bulletins of suppliers to the rubber 
industry Heretofore only compounds 
published in the technical journals have 
lud e monthly shipments 
subscribers. The 
npounds which will be in- 
those designed 


is expanding its service to 


ire particularly 
manufacture of a specific ar- 
se designed to excel in a par- 
and those’ having 
s in ranges not often 
icles in technical journals. 
mpounding ingredients 
ipounding information 
d copies of their .pub- 
ubber Formulary, 115 
sakersfield, Calif. 
hampoo _ shades, 
of baby’s eyes, 
been introduced 
hades are made in 
Various c d feature an elastic 
band that I hes to fit all children’s 
] Ca 1 ok 
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Offers Management Check List 


The American Management Association, 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y., 
has published a complete bibliography of 
its publications during the past 18 years 
on the following management subjects: 
personnel and industrial relations, insur- 
ance, marketing, office management, pro- 
duction, finance and packaging. Included 
in the listings are research studies in pro- 
duction, personnel administration, market- 
ing and insurance which resulted from pio- 
neer investigations in current business 
problems; and proceedings of conferences 
of the seven AMA operating divisions 
More than 600 publications, the work of 
over 2,500 authors, are listed The bibli- 
“Progress in 7 Fields of Man- 
agement—1932-1949,” is available without 
cost from the association 


ography, 


Firestone paid out $52,570 in awards 
for suggestions received from its em- 
ployees in the past year for improve- 
ments in methods and machinery, for 
safety, and for the reduction of waste 
and expense. The payments averaged 
$18.63 each 2,900 ideas were 
adopted, representing 27.7% of sug- 


gestions received. 


Some 


Join Bureau of Standards 


Dr. Richard N. Work has joined the re- 
search staff of the National Bureau of 
Standards where he will investigate and 
analyze the dimensional changes in natural 
and synthetic rubbers under changing tem- 
peratures. The investigators will pay par- 
ticular attention to the “second order tran- 
sition” temperature and its relation to the 
constitution of the rubber. Studies of this 
kind have an important bearing of the use 
of rubber at low temperatures. 

Before coming to the Bureau, Dr. Work 
was for one year a teaching assistant in 
the physics department of Cornell Univer- 
sity As a research associate with the 
Cornell physics department in 1946, he did 
fundamental research on the dynamic prop- 
erties of rubber and rubber-like materials, 
developing apparatus and techniques for 
measuring the elastic losses in rubber sam- 
ples under small-amplitude torsional vibra- 
tions. As a research assistant from 1944 
to 1946, he developed electronic circuits 
for an analogue computer and designed an 
instrument for measuring magnetic fields 
From 1942 to 1944 he began research on 
the dynamic properties of rubber and in 
1941 and 1942 he worked on the develop- 
ment of an ultrasonic method of detecting 
flaws in welds in steel plates. 

Dr. Work was born in Ithaca, New 
York, in 1921. He received his A.B., M.S., 
and Ph.D. degrees in physics from Cornell 
University in 1942, 1944, and 1949, re- 
spectively. In 1943 and 1944 he was 
a rded the John McMullen Graduate 
Se ship at Cornell. Dr. Work is a 
memver of Sigma Xi, the American Physi- 
cal Society, and Gamma Alpha. His pub- 
lished works include “Hysteresis Losses in 
High Polymers,” “Calibration of Auto- 
transformers,” “D-C Resolver,” and arti- 
cles on the characteristics of rubber and 
rubber-like materials. 

Dr. Robert S. Marvin has also joined 
the staff of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards where he will conduct investigations 
into the dynamic-mechanical behavior of 
Samples will be 
alternating 


rubber-like materials. 
subjected to low-frequency 
forces, and the magnitude and phase angle 
of the resulting displacements measured. 
Such measurements should assist in the in- 
terpretation of rubber-like behavior in 
terms of molecular structure, and aid in 
evaluating such materials for use in devices 
for vibration insulation. 

,efore coming to the Bureau, Dr. Mar- 
vin was a Project Associate at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, using a Twin Trans- 
ducer to measure the dynamic properties 
of rubber-like materials. From 1941 to 
1946 he served in the U. S. Army. He was 
born in St. Paul, Minnesota, and received 
both his Bachelor of Chemistry and M.S 
in physical chemistry from the University 
of Minnesota. He obtained a Ph.D. in 
physical chemistry from the University of 
Wisconsin in 1949 

Dr. Marvin is a member of the American 
Physical Society, the American Chemical 
Society, Phi Lambda Upsilon, and Sigma 
Xi. He received the Thomas Andrews 
Prize of the Minnesota chapter of Sigma 
Xi for undergraduate research and was 
awarded a Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation Fellowship at the University 
of Wisconsin for the years 1947 to 1949. 
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NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU FORMED 
BY GROWERS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


In order to develop the market for natu- 
ral rubber in the United States, rubber 
growers of Southeast Asia have formed 
the Natural Rubber Bureau, with offices at 
1631 K Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Warren S. Lockwood has been appointed 
director of the bureau, which will publicize 
the advantages of natural rubber as a raw 
material and such new uses as latex foam 
cushioning and rubber roads. As a repre- 
sentative of the natural rubber growers, it 
will supply information about natural rub- 
ber in its various applications, using all 
available channels of information. 

An advertising budget of approximately 
$1,000,000 will be set up in order to pro- 
the use of natural rubber, according 
to bureau officials. The money will be ob- 
tained by a small tax on all rubber ex- 
ported from Malaya, Ceylon and Indo 
China, amounting to one-twentieth of a 
cent on each pound. Thus far, the Dutch, 
with an annual export volume of 450,000 
tons from Indonesia, have not joined the 
program. Mr. Lockwood scored reports 
that the bureau will conduct a “war” 
against synthetic rubber in the domestic 
market. “We have no intention of con- 
ducting a knocking campaign,” he said. He 
declared that the “valid complaints” of 
American rubber importers of “poor qual- 
ity” imports from Malaya will be “cured 
practically 100%” by a “stringent” packing 
and grading bill now before the Malayan 
legislature 


mote 


Rines Joins Pioneer Latex 
Tack H 


Rines, formerly associated with 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, as staff representative and as- 
sistant to the sales manager of the Hycar 
Rubber and Rubber Chemicals Department, 
has joined the staff of the Pioneer Latex 
& Chemical Co., Middlesex, N. J. In his 
new position, Mr. Rines will be concerned 
with technical [f new products de- 
veloped by the company. Mr. Rines was 
graduated from Cornell University in 1935 
with a B. Chem. degree. He was with 
the Rubber Products Division of the Flint- 
kote Co. for several resigning in 
1943 to become manager of rubber reclaim- 
ing operations at the Essex Rubber Co. in 
Trenton, N. J. He joined Goodrich Chemi- 
cal in 1944. Mr. Rines is an active mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, Di- 
vision of Rubber Chemistry, and the New 
York and Akron Rubber Groups 
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Monsanto Buys Coast Plant Site 

The purchase of a small plant site at 
Santa Clara, Calif., has been announced by 
the Western Division of the Monsanto 
nical Co., Seattle, Wash The pur- 
chase was brought about by the need for 
manufacturing facilities in the San Fran- 
Bay area, so that the Western Di- 
vision could improve its services to this 
rapidly growing area, company officials 
said. Bids have been received and 
struction will begin in the near future on 
the plant, which will produce synthetic 
resins and specialty coatings. 
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Warren S. Lockwood 
] 


Appointed director of the newly-organized 
Natural Rubber Bureau. 








Approve English Alcohol Plant 


The Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion has approved plans for the construc- 
tion of a petroleum chemical plant at 
Grangemouth, Scotland, for the produc- 
tion of ethyl and isopropyl alcohol destined 
for use in Great Britain’s plastics and 
rayon industries. The project for British 
Petroleum Chemicals, Ltd., provides for 
the erection of plants for the production 
of ethyl and isopropyl alcohol as the first 
part of a three-stage construction program. 
ECA has approved the first stage of the 
program which will cost the equivalent of 
$17,000,000, including $6,500,000 in ECA 
funds to cover engineering fees and serv- 
and the purchase of special equip- 
ment in the U. S. The remainder of the 
construction and local currency to 
match the ECA funds will be furnished 
by the plant’s joint owners, Distillers Co., 
Ltd., and the Anglo-Iranian Co., Ltd 
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costs 


Perkin-Elmer Instrument News 


Glenbrook, Conn., 


issue of Jnstrument 


Perkin-Elmer Corp., 
has published the first 
News, a publication devoted to the use of 
modern electro-optical instruments in 
dustry. The first issue of the publication, 
which is to appear quarterly, 
article on research in cold rubber, and the 
manner in which it is guided by infrared 
spectrometry. the publication 
can be secured on request from the com- 
pany. 


carries an 
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Permanente Metals Changes Name 


Permanente Metals Corp., Oakland 12, 
Calif., has announced a change in company 
name to Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 
Corp. Company offices remain in Oakland. 
The name of the company which handles 
the sale of Kaiser Aluminum products has 
also been changed from Permanente Prod 
Kaiser Aluminum and Chemi 
Policies and personnel of 


ucts Co. to 
cal Sales, Inc 


the organizations remain unchanged 


SEPTEMBER CASING PRODUCTION 
SHOWS SEASONAL DECLINE OF 10% 


Production of automotive casings in Sep- 
tember totaled 5,594,564 units, a decline of 
10.18% from the 6,228,399 pro- 
duced in August, according to a recent re- 
port of the Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
Passenger casings produced dur- 


casings 


ciation. 
ing September amounted to 4,950,533 units, 
10.61% less than the 5,538,251 produced in 
August. Truck and bus casings produced 
luring September totaled 644,031 units, a 
decline of 6.68% from the 690,148 pro- 
luced in August. 

A total of 6,718,962 automotive casings 
were shipped during September, including 
897,283 truck and bus casings and 5,821,679 
passenger casings. This compares with 
August, when 7,767,941 were 
shipped, including 988,205 truck and bus 
casings and 6,779,736 passenger casings. 

At the end of September, 1949, there 
were a total of 8,936,365 automotive cas- 
ings on hand of which 7,123,460 were pas- 
1,812,905 were of the 
These figures com- 


casings 


senger casings and 
truck and bus variety 
pare with the casings on hand at the end 
of August, 1949, when 9,969,660 automo- 
tive casings were on hand, including 7,9235,- 
593 passenger casings and 2,044,067 truck 
and bus casings. 

During the month of September, 4,902,- 
319 passenger and truck and bus tubes 
were produced and 5,841,983 were shipped 
The inventory at the end of the month 
stood at 8,916,268 tubes. At the end of 
the preceding month, 5,169,382 tubes were 
produced, 6,603,353 shipped and 
9,858,385 were on hand 


were 


Chemigum Latex For Paints 
Division of the Good- 
Akron 16, Ohio, 


The Chemical 
year Tire & Rubber Co., 
has developed the use of styrene-buta- 
diene copolymer latices in paints. Dis- 
plaving practically all of the properties 
needed in a good vehicle, these aqueous 
rubberlike dispersions, through the use of 
a new paint making technology, have been 
made into paints which are characterized 
as having tough, flexible films of 
lent washability, durabilitv and 
resistance. The use of Chemigum Latex 
101 as a paint vehicle results in a prod- 
uct which has good lapping and wet 
edge characteristics. They dry to toucl 
in less than 30 minutes, and dry hard in 
an hour, the company Once dry, 
paints exhibit adhesion, 
covering retention 


excel- 
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States. 
excellent 
and color 
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Vinylite Flor-Ever Tile 


To meet the increasing demand for tile 
floorings, Delaware Floor Products, Inc., 
Wilmington, Delaware, has begun produc- 
tion of Flor-Ever tile made in Vinylite 
plastic, product of the Bakelite Corp. The 
new tile is non-porous, grease-proof and 
resistant to water, alkali, and fire 
The tiles are made in 9-inch squares and 
are available in a full range of 15 mar 
belized patterns. Flor-Ever was first in- 
troduced in six-foot vard goods form two 
ago. 
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Fawick Reorganizes Sales Staff 


John V. Eakin 


A reorganization of the sales and engi- 
neering department of the Fawick Airflex 
Co., Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, has been accom- 
plished. In the reorganization, John V. 
Eakin, formerly southwestern district man- 
ager, was appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. J. S. Walsh has been named assist- 
ant chief engineer. J. B. Kelley, formerly 
director of sales and engineering, has left 
the employ of the company. Frank C. 
Warth has been appointed southwestern 
district manager, succeeding Mr. Eakin, 
with headquarters in Fort Worth, Texas. 
C. H. Lay has been appointed Chicago 
district manager with offices in Evanston, 
Ill. Mr. Eakin is a graduate of the Me- 
chanical Engineering School of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. He was associated 
with the National Supply Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, from 1940 to 1943, at which time 
he joined Fawick in Cleveland. Mr. Warth 
is a graduate of Marquette University, and 
was a member of the teaching staff at that 
institution for some time. He served in 
the Air Corps as a pilot from 1942 to 1946 
when he joined Fawick’s sales force in 
Cleveland 


German Industry Gets Boost 


Although an official fog still hangs 
over Allied dismantling policy in Ger- 
many, it is now possible to sort out the 
basic facts of the recent policy revision, 
according to Business Week. It is now 
definite that the German chemical in- 
dustry gets a real boost. Eleven big 
synthetic oil and rubber plants are be- 
ing left as is. Though the ban still 
stands on the actual output of oil and 
rubber, limited operations will be per- 
mitted for the production of chemical 
by-products. The Farbenindustrie works 
at Ludwigshaven is a case in point. Both 
the synthetic rubber plant and the 
Reppe acetylene-derivative plant will be 
saved to the chemical industry. 


Who makes rubber band cutting ma- 
chines? Tread slitters? Take-Off ap- 
paratus? The answers are in the 1949 
RUBBER RED BOOK. Price: $5.00 
per copy. 
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The company-wide agreement signed 
on September 30 to end the five-week 
strike at the B. F. Goodrich Co. was 
finally approved by the executive board 
of the U.R.W.A. on November 15. The 
board’s action followed two days of 
heavy debate over the pension settle- 
ment. 


Forty-three defendant parties, includ- 
ing the U.R.W.A., were named in an 
action seeking an injunction and dam- 
ages of $250,000 filed on November 15 
by the Ashland Rubber Products Corp., 
Ashland, Ohio. The firm requested an 
injunction against an alleged reign of 
terror, vandalism and  hoodlumism 
against non-striking employees and 
against the company itself. The dam- 
age claim is based on alleged damages 
suffered by the rubber plant through the 
outbreak of a wildcat strike on Novem- 
ber 3. A hearing was scheduled for 
November 23. 


N. H. Eagles, associated with the 
U.R.W.A. for the past 13 years, was 
dismissed as a field staff representative 
by President L. S. Buckmaster last 
month. Mr. Eagles, formerly organiza- 
tional director for the international 
union, blamed “pork chop” unionism 
for his dismissal and asserted he would 
fight the ouster. 


An item was published in this column 
last month to the effect that for the 
first time in the history of Local 87, 
employees at the Inland Manuacturing 
Division of General Motors at Dayton, 
Ohio, “will be permitted to choose their 
own jobs when they are laid off from 
their home department.” We would like 
to emphasize the point that the quo- 
tation was taken from a union source 
and represented the union’s interpreta- 
tion of a recent decision on a grievance 
claim. It was not based on the actual 
decision of the umpire or the company’s 
interpretation of that decision. In 
other words, the umpire upheld the em- 
ployee’s grievance in this instance, but 
not on the precise basis indicated by the 
union’s interpretation. 


Rubber Co. at 
down for a 


The plant of the U. S. 
Detroit, Mich., was shut 
short period last month around No- 
vember 11 after three workers walked 
off their jobs in a dispute over work 
standards. Company spokesmen at the 
time stated that it was impossible to 
maintain production at the plant with- 
out the three men involved in the dis- 
pute. 


Michigan Chrome & Chemical Co., 
Detroit, has developed Geon plastisols 
for the insulation of electroplating racks 
prior to immersion in copper, nickel and 
chrome solutions. The coating out- 
lasts the rack itself. 


Form Southern Latex Corp. 


Doug C. Cochran 


Southern Latex Corp. has been formed 
in Austell, Ga., for the processing and 
distribution of liquid rubber latex. The 
new firm, first of its type in the South, is 
headed by Doug C. Cochran, former man- 
ager of rubber products for the Flintkote 
Co. Prior to joining Flintkote in 1936, Mr. 
Cochran was associated for many years 
with the U. S. Rubber Co., and Lea 
Fabrics, Inc. of Newark, N. J. To latex 
users, the installation of bulk handling 
facilities and a processing plant so cen- 
trally located will mean lower transporta- 
tion costs, faster deliveries, more prompt 
and effective technical service, and frequent 
selling contacts, company officials said. 
Directors of Southern Latex Corp. are: 
Louis Tranger, Philadelphia, Penna.; Wil- 
lard Lewis, Augusta, Ga.; Ellery K. Files, 
Newark, N. J., and Mr. Cochran. 


Approve Norwalk Tire Report 

A United States District Court, sitting 
in New Haven, Conn., has approved a re- 
port on the condition of the Norwalk Tire 
& Rubber Co., now in process of reorgani- 
zation. The report was submitted by Wal- 
lace W. DeLaney, who was appointed trus- 
tee last May when the company filed a 
voluntary petition for reorganization un- 
der the Bankruptcy Act. The report was 
approved by the court with amendments 
proposed by attorneys for the interested 
parties. Copies of the report will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders, bondholders and 
creditors, who may then offer plans for re- 
organization. The court set February 1, 
1950, as the date for submitting plans. 


Editor Addresses Credit Group 
M. E. 


delivered an 
Association of Credit Men at the Univer- 
sity Club in Akron, Ohio, on November 
30. Mr. Lerner spoke on “The Current 


AGE, 
Akron 


Lerner, editor of RUBBER 
address before the 


Status of the Rubber Industry”, review- 
ing the supply-and-demand position, the 
credit standing of the industry, the impor- 
tance of the rubber manufacturing field 
in the overall industrial picture, and pros- 
pects for the immediate future. Approxi- 
mately 150 members and guests attended 
the meeting. 








Devereaux Heads Washington Group 


Roy J. Devereaux, special representative 
in Washington, D. C., for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., was installed as president of the 
Washington Rubber Group for the 1950 
season as that organization opened its sec- 
ond season with a banquet at the Hotel 
Hamilton in Washington, D. C., on Octo- 
ber 25. Other new officers are: T. A 
Werkenthin of the Bureau of Ships, vice- 
president; Norman Bekkedahl of the Bu- 
reau of Standards, secretary; Elliot A. 
Buzkin of the Bureau of Ships, treasurer, 
and Ethel Levene of the Bureau of Ships, 
recording secretary Mr. Werkenthin is 
the retiring president. 

Mr. Devereaux has been extremely active 
in the Washington rubber picture since 
1943 when he was assigned to the capital 
Akron. He is a member of the 
“Road Gang” which consists of officials of 
highway transportation groups in Wash- 
ington, a member of the Army Ordnance 
Association, the National Security Indus- 
trial Association, the Quartermaster Asso- 
ciation, the Society of American Military 
3 serves as District of Co- 
Inter-Industry 


from 


Engineers, and 
lumbia chairman of the 
Highway Safety Committee 

Mr. Devereaux has been with Goodrich 
for more than 35 years, having joined the 
Providence, R. I., where 
he was raised. Between 1914 and 1921, 
when he went to Akron as assistant to the 
sales manager, Mr. Devereaux served vari- 
ously branch manager and 
branch manager in Bangor, Maine, Port- 
land, Maine, and Worcester, Mass. # 

In 1921 he moved to Canada as special 
representative of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Ltd. Between 1924 and 1936, when he 
again went to Canada for a brief period of 
duty as general manager of the Tire Divi- 
sion, Mr. Devereaux served in Detroit and 
Grand Rapids, Mich., as district manager, 
and in Cleveland, Ohio, as branch manager. 
From late 1936 to 1943, Mr. Devereaux 
was district manager in Buffalo, N. Y. 


ganization in 


as assistant 


Buys Latex Handling Facilities 


General Latex and Chemical Corp., Cam- 
Mass., has purchased the bulk 
latex oading and storage installation in 
Baltimore, Md., formerly owned by the 
H. A. Astlett Co facilities sup- 
plement the unloading facilities located in 
Mass., bulk storage in- 
stallation located at Cambridge, Mass. The 
new facilities, located on the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, Pier 6, Locust Point, Bal- 
equipped with the most mod- 
bulk storage facilities, 
space for expansion, the com- 
The new installation will pro- 
second point of entry for latex 
shipped to General Latex from Malaya, 
and will forestall any importing difficulties 
which may be due to tie-ups in either port. 
General Latex acts as exclusive agent in 
the United States for Harrisons & Cros- 
field, Ltd., producers of centrifuged latex. 
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Roy J. Devereaux 


Installed as president of the Washington 
Rubber Group. 








Englander Expands Production 


An expansion program providing for 16 
additional factories to more than double 
its regional production system has been 
announced by the Englander Co., one of 
the nation’s largest sleeping equipment 
manufacturers. The first unit in the ex- 
pansion program is scheduled for Akron, 
Ohio, where the company obtains Airfoam 
for mattresses from the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. The company signed an ex- 
clusive contract with Goodyear on Sep- 
tember 1 for the use of Airfoam for mat- 
tresses. Other plants are planned for dif- 
ferent sections of the country allowing for 
a regional factory system, Englander’s an- 
swer to rising freight rates and distribu- 
tion costs 


Naugahyde Plastic Upholstery 
S. Rubber Co., New York 20, N. 


Y., has developed an all-plastic sheeting 
which can be used by furniture manufac- 
turers as upholstery material over foam 
rubber. Production of the material, called 
Naugahyde All-Plastic Upholstery, has 
started in the company’s Mishawaka, Ind., 
plant. Made by a new formula, the sheet- 
ing will not stiffen, stain or discolor when 
used over Koylon foam, U. S. Rubber’s 
foam rubber. It has a smooth, high 
luster finish, is pliable, soft to the touch 
washable The being 
made in eight decorative colors, and in 14 
of the company’s Royal Antique colors. 
It is 54 inches wide and is being produced 
in 12 gauge and 20 gauge in every color 


and material is 


Issues Bulletin On Aromex 


342 Madison Ave- 
N.Y... issued a 
new bulletin describing Aromex (HAF) 
Black, the highly reinforcing fine 
size carbon black developed by 
Copies of the publication are 


Huber 


J. M. Huber Corp., 
nue, New York 1/7, has 
new 
particle 
the company. 
available upon 
organization 


request to the 


Schiefer Awarded Smith Medal 

Dr. Herbert F. Schiefer, physicist of 
the Textile Section of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
has been selected as the first recipient of 
a new award, the Harold DeWitt Smith 
Memorial Medal, Committee D-13 on Tex- 
tile Materials of the American Society of 
Testing Materials announced recently. As 
a testimonial to the memory of Harold 
DeWitt Smith, this award has been cre- 
ated through the sponsorship of Fabric 
Research Laboratories, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
The medal is to be presented annually, 
or at longer intervals, by Committee D- 
13 for outstanding achievement in, or 
contribution to, the science of the utili- 
zation of textile fibers, including the de- 
velopment and promotion of knowledge 
of textile fibers and structures, or meth- 
ods for the evaluation of their properties. 

Dr. Schiefer received his B. S. degree 
in Civil Engineering in 1924, his Mas- 
ter’s in 1925, and his Ph.D. degree in 
1928, all at the University of Michigan. 
He taught at the University of Michigan, 
and was professor and department head 
in mathematics and physics at Des Moines 
University in 1928 and 1929. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position with the 
Standards in 1929. Of Dr. 
Schiefer’s achievements in the field of 
textile fiber utilization, especially note- 
worthy have been his contributions to the 
fundamental knowledge of textile fibers 
and fabric structure through his pioneer- 
ing work in the development of new in- 
struments and methods for evaluating the 
properties of textiles. He holds several 
patents, and among his earlier develop- 
ments the compressometer, flexometer, 
and hosiery testing machine are standard 
instruments used by industry. His most 
recent work in this field, the Schiefer 
\brasion Tester, has found wide appli- 
cation in the rubber and plastics as well 
as the textile fields. 


Bureau of 


' Wooster Rubber Planning Addition 


Wooster Rubber Co., Wooster, Ohio, is 
planning the construction of a sizable ad- 
dition to its plant to be completed by next 


spring. Although the ground work is 
being done, it has not yet been decided 
whether a one or two-story building will 
be erected. If it will be a one-story unit 
it will provide an additional 26,000 square 
feet of space and if it is decided to make 
it a two-story unit, the space will be dou- 
bled. The new addition will be used to 
expand the company’s finishing department 
and for the warehousing of finished goods 
Wooster Rubber in recent months has be- 
come Wooster’s largest employer, with ap- 
proximately 570 on the payroll 


Hydrogenated Cashew Nut Shell 


Irvington Varnish and Insulator Com- 
pany has announced the availability in un- 
limited quantities of its Hydrogenated 
Cashew Nut Shell Liquid, which is a low- 
melting, waxy solid consisting of a mix- 
ture of various meta substituted phenols. 
It contains approximately 50 per cent 3- 
5 pentadecyl 


pentadecyl phenol, 5 per cent 
resorcinol, and 35 per cent phenols of 


higher molecular weight 
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Fawick Reorganizes Sales Staff 


John V. Eakin 


A reorganization of the sales and engi- 
neering department of the Fawick Airflex 
Co., Ine., Cleveland, Ohio, has been accom- 
plished. In the reorganization, John V. 
Eakin, formerly southwestern district man- 
ager, was appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. J. S. Walsh has been named assist- 
ant chief engineer. J. B. Kelley, formerly 
director of sales and engineering, has left 
the employ of the company. Frank C. 
Warth has been appointed southwestern 
district manager, succeeding Mr. Eakin, 
with headquarters in Fort Worth, Texas 
C. H. Lay has been appointed Chicago 
district manager with offices in Evanston, 
Ill. Mr. Eakin is a graduate of the Me- 
chanical Engineering School of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. He was associated 
with the National Supply Co. of Toledo, 
Ohio, from 1940 to 1943, at which time 
he joined Fawick in Cleveland. Mr. Warth 
is a graduate of Marquette University, and 
was a member of the teaching staff at that 
institution for some time. He served in 
the Air Corps as a pilot from 1942 to 1946 
when he joined Fawick’s sales force in 
Cleveland. 


German Industry Gets Boost 


Although an official fog still hangs 
over Allied dismantling policy in Ger- 
many, it is now possible to sort out the 
basic facts of the recent policy revision, 
according to Business Week. It is now 
definite that the German chemical in- 
dustry gets a real boost. Eleven big 
synthetic oil and rubber plants are be- 
ing left as is. Though the ban still 
stands on the actual output of oil and 
rubber, limited operations will be per- 
mitted for the production of chemical 
by-products. The Farbenindustrie works 
at Ludwigshaven is a case in point. Both 
the synthetic rubber plant and_ the 
Reppe acetylene-derivative plant will be 
saved to the chemical industry. 

Who makes rubber band cutting ma- 
chines? Tread slitters? Take-Off ap- 
paratus? The answers are in the 1949 
RUBBER RED BOOK. Price: $5.00 
per copy. 
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LABOR NOTES 


The company-wide agreement signed 
on September 30 to end the five-week 
strike at the B. F. Goodrich Co. was 
finally approved by the executive board 
of the U.R.W.A. on November 15. The 
board’s action followed two days of 
heavy debate over the pension settle- 
ment. 


Forty-three defendant parties, includ- 
ing the U.R.W.A., were named in an 
action seeking an injunction and dam- 
ages of $250,000 filed on November 15 
by the Ashland Rubber Products Corp., 
Ashland, Ohio. The firm requested an 
injunction against an alleged reign of 
terror, vandalism and hoodlumism 
against non-striking employees and 
against the company itself. The dam- 
age claim is based on alleged damages 
suffered by the rubber plant through the 
outbreak of a wildcat strike on Novem- 
ber 3. A hearing was scheduled for 
November 23. 


N. H. Eagles, associated with the 
U.R.W.A. for the past 13 years, was 
dismissed as a field staff representative 
by President L. S. Buckmaster last 
month. Mr. Eagles, formerly organiza- 
tional director for the _ international 
union, blamed “pork chop” unionism 
for his dismissal and asserted he would 
fight the ouster. 


An item was published in this column 
last month to the effect that for the 
first time in the history of Local 87, 
employees at the Inland Manuacturing 
Division of General Motors at Dayton, 
Ohio, “will be permitted to choose their 
own jobs when they are laid off from 
their home department.” We would like 
to emphasize the point that the quo- 
tation was taken from a union source 
and represented the union’s interpreta- 
tion of a recent decision on a grievance 
claim. It was not based on the actual 
decision of the umpire or the company’s 
interpretation of that decision. In 
other words, the umpire upheld the em- 
ployee’s grievance in this instance, but 
not on the precise basis indicated by the 
union’s interpretation. 


Rubber Co. at 
down for a 


The plant of the U. S 
Detroit, Mich., was shut 
short period last month around No- 
vember 11 after three workers walked 
off their jobs in a dispute over work 
standards. Company spokesmen at the 
time stated that it was impossible to 
maintain production at the plant with- 
out the three men involved in the dis- 
pute. 


Michigan Chrome & Chemical Co., 
Detroit, has developed Geon plastisols 
for the insulation of electroplating racks 
prior to immersion in copper, nickel and 
chrome solutions. The coating out- 
lasts the rack itself. 


Form Southern Latex Corp. 


Doug C. Cochran 


Southern Latex Corp. has been formed 
in Austell, Ga., for the processing and 
distribution of liquid rubber latex. The 
new firm, first of its type in the South, is 
headed by Doug C. Cochran, former man- 
ager of rubber products for the Flintkote 
Co. Prior to joining Flintkote in 1936, Mr. 
Cochran was associated for many years 
with the U. S. Rubber Co., and Lea 
Fabrics, Inc. of Newark, N. J. To latex 
users, the installation of bulk handling 
facilities and a processing plant so cen- 
trally located will mean lower transporta- 
tion costs, faster deliveries, more prompt 
and effective technical service, and frequent 
selling contacts, company officials said. 
Directors of Southern Latex Corp. are: 
Louis Tranger, Philadelphia, Penna.; Wil- 
lard Lewis, Augusta, Ga.; Ellery K. Files, 
Newark, N. J., and Mr. Cochran. 


Approve Norwalk Tire Report 

A United States District Court, sitting 
in New Haven, Conn., has approved a re- 
port on the condition of the Norwalk Tire 
& Rubber Co., now in process of reorgani- 
zation. The report was submitted by Wal- 
lace W. DeLaney, who was appointed trus- 
tee last May when the company filed a 
voluntary petition for reorganization un- 
der the Bankruptcy Act. The report was 
approved by the court with amendments 
proposed by attorneys for the interested 
parties. Copies of the report will be dis- 
tributed to stockholders, bondholders and 
creditors, who may then offer plans for re- 
organization. The court set February 1, 
1950, as the date for submitting plans. 


Editor Addresses Credit Group 
M. E. 


delivered an 
Association of Credit Men at the Univer- 
sity Club in Akron, Ohio, on November 
30. Mr. Lerner spoke on “The Current 
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Lerner, editor of 
address before the 


Status of the Rubber Industry”, review- 
ing the supply-and-demand position, the 
credit standing of the industry, the impor- 
tance of the rubber manufacturing field 
in the overall industrial picture, and pros- 
pects for the immediate future. Approxi- 
mately 150 members and guests attended 
the meeting. 








NEW PATENTS OF INTEREST TO RUBBER-TEXTILE INDUSTRY ANNOUNCED 


The Bureau of Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Chemistry of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C., has announced the availability of 
a series of patents of particular interest 
to the rubber and cotton textile indus- 
tries. All of the patents listed are avail- 
able for license on a royalty-free, non- 
exclusive basis 

Further information on any of these 
patents will be 
the Southern Research Laboratory, 2100 
Robert E. Lee Boulevard, New Orleans, 
La. Applications for licensing should be 
! S. Department of 


furnished, on request, by 


addressed to the U 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural and 
Industrial Chemistry, Washington 25, 
ey oe of the patents can be ob- 
tained only from the Commissioner of 
Patents, Washington, D. C., at 25 cents 
each. 

Patents of particular interest to the rub- 


( opie Ss 


following: 


Water Pressure 
Goldthwait. (U. S. 
July 4, 1944): Invention 

yarn useful in the man- 

resistant fabrics, par- 
ticularly to the yarn used in making «n- 
lined hose for carrying water under 
Among its objects is the pro- 
water-holding 
yarn having 
properties when wet. 
cotton yarn is impreg- 
has formed on its sur- 
material which has the 


ber industry include the 
Cotton Yarn for 
Hose by Charles F 


relates 
ufacture 


pressure 
duction of articles with 
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special swelling 
In general, the 
nated with, a 
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capacity of swelling when wet. The pre- 
ferred treating the cotton 
the ethers of 
ethyl 


one of 
hydroxy 


involves the use 


method of 
f 
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cellulose, particularly 


cellulose 


Method of Producing Surgical Band- 
ages with Improved Elastic Properties 
by Charles F. Goldthwait. (U. S. Pat. 

3, 1945): A method of 
on fabric for use as a 
he addition of elas- 
cotton 


of so- 


lage by t 
Open weave 
with a solution 
dium of about 20 to 25 per- 
cent cot ration without applying 
resulting shrinkage in 

the individual 
he fabric many small spring- 
The sodium hydroxide is 
he fabric is dried while in 
oned state. The elastic 
his bandage allow much 
f movement than usual 
arts of the body without 
(See also 


de scribed 


trez d 


nparts to 


ming loose 


2,404,837) 
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Method of Making Cotton Fabrics 
with Differential Elastic Properties by 
l F. Goldthwait. (U. S. Pat. 2,- 

30, 1946); This 

luction of a 

hly elastic in 

elatively inelastic in the 

prepared by 

) ons of the gen- 
method of shrinkage by 
means of swelling agents: (1) by allow- 


invention 
cotton 
one 


fabrics 


causing 


ing the shrinkage to take place in only 
one direction while restraint is exerted 
to prevent shrinking in the other direc- 
tion, or (2) by allowing the shrinkage 
to take place in both directions and then 
pulling the fabric back by tension in 
one direction to as nearly as possible 
its original length or width, depending 
upon the direction in which the elastic 
properties are to be developed. In addi- 
tion to mechanical goods, such as sur- 
gical bandages, the improved fabrics 
have many uses for household and 
clothing purposes. (See Pat. No. 


2,379,574). 


also 


Compounding of Rubber by Forrest 
L. McKennon and John Raymond Lind- 
(U. S. Pat. 2,420,788, May 20, 
Describes a process of solution 
treatment for soft and tacky rubbers, 
particularly goldenrod rubber, which 
will prepare for compounding prior to 
vulcanization. The process involves dis- 
solving in a mutual solvent, such as 
benzol, the goldenrod rubber and either 
all or a part of the desired total num- 
ber of compounding vulcanizing chemi- 
cals (in insufficient quantity, however, 
to fully compound the rubber). Com- 
plete solution of the materials is then 
insured by heating the mixture and all 
of the chemicals necessary for detacki- 
fying the rubber, after which the mutual 
The resulting par- 


quist 
1947): 


solvent is removed 
tially-compounded stock is then heet- 
treated at elevated temperatures until 
it becomes sufficiently’ tough to permit 
full compounding and _ vulcanization. 


Method of Treating Tire Cord by 
Howard J. Phillipp. (U. S. Pat. 2,444,- 
064, June 29, 1948): Describes a process 
for producing tire cord combining high 
strength with any desired elongation. 
The strength is obtained by wetting the 
cotton with a suitable liquid and 
stretching it at a high temperature, so 
that it is stretched and dried simulta- 
neously. This step produces a strong 
cord with low elongation. The cord is 
then re-wet and stretched without heat, 
the tension of the second swelling proc- 
so regulated as to produce 
desired in the 


ess being 
whatever elongation is 


finished cord. 


Process for Obtaining Rubber from 
Goldenrod Leaves by Nandor 
Elisha F. Pollard and James J. 
daro. (U. S. Pat. 2,453,858, November 
16, 1948): A process for producing a 
usable rubber from goldenrod leaves is 
sriefly, this process consists 


Porges, 


Spa- 


described 
of decomposing the plant material with 
micro-organisms to reduce the bulk 
weight by 29.6 to 41.6 percent. The re- 
maining concentrated plant material is 
then treated with a resin solvent to re- 
move the resins, followed by a rubber 
solvent to extract the rubber, which is 
precipitated by the addition of acetone 
and then recovered by filtering or de- 
canting. Tests have shown that the final 
vulcanized rubber is comparable to ex- 
(See 


also 


isting rubbers on the market 
Pat. No. 2,420,788) 


Reed Heads Pequanoc Rubber 


Pendennis W. Reed 


Pendennis W. Reed, of Summit, N. J., 
has been elected president and a member 
of the board of directors of the Pequanoc 
Rubber Co. of Butler, N. J., succeeding 
Thomas N. D. Mace who relinquished the 
post because of poor health but who con- 
tinues with the company as vice-president 
in charge ot manufacturing. Mr. Mace 
will also continue as director 

Mr. Reed, the new president, is a grad- 
uate of Princton University and the Yale 
University Law School. Following gradu- 
ation he joined the law firm of Willkie, 
Owen, Farr, Gallagher and Walton, and 
at the beginning of World War II he be- 
came Principal Counsel for the War Pro- 
duction Board. In 1942 he entered the 
Navy where he attained the rank of Lieu- 
tenant. 

Upon returning from 1945, 
Mr. Reed became assistant to the pres- 
ident of the Bishop Gutta Percha Co, in 
New York and was named president of that 
company upon the death of his predeces- 
sor. He is currently continuing in that 
capacity in addition to his new duties as 
president of Pequanoc Rubber. 

Pequanoc Rubber is owned by the 
American Hard Rubber Co. and according 
to Mr. Reed no change in such ownership 
is anticipated in the future. Further, al- 
though the plant of the Bishop Gutta 
Percha Co. will be moved to Northern 
New Jersey in the near future, it will not 
be located in Butler. The present Bishop 
plant in New York City must be moved 
because the site is to be used for construc- 
tion of the new Bellevue-N.Y.U. Hospital 


service in 


Sheller Retires 5% Stock 


Sheller Manufacturing Co., Portland, 
Ind., will retire all of its outstanding 5% 
preferred stock on December 15. The 
stock was issued in the amount of $1,700,- 
000 in December, 1947, in connection with 
the acquisition of the Dryden Rubber Co. 
In December of last year, $1,000,000 was 
retired, leaving $700,000 outstanding 
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Pike Forms Rubber Import Firm 


Sidney J. Pike, Jr. 


Sidney James Pike, Jr., formerly vice- 
president of T. A. Desmond & Co., Inc., 
New York, N.Y., has announced the 
formation of S. J. Pike & Co., Inc., with 
offices at 30 Church St., New York 7, 
N.Y. The new firm will import natural 
rubber for distribution to the rubber in- 
dustry, and natural gums and latex from 
Central and South America and the Far 
East for distribution to the chewing gum 
industry. Mr. Pike has been actively en- 
gaged in the importation of natural rubber 
for the past 31 years. He began his ca- 
reer during World War I with 2 years 
at the Seaman’s Institute, New York. 
Here, he assisted in the gathering, hiring 
and paying of crew members of British 
steamers carrying rubber from abroad. 
Later, he was associated with Fred Stern 
& Co. as traffic manager. In 1926, Mr. 
Pike turned from traffic to sales activ- 
ities and joined T. A. Desmond & Co. as 
vice-president and sales manager, a posi- 
tion he held until the recent formation of 
his own company. Shortly after the dec- 
laration of World War II, Mr. Pike be- 
came consultant to the Board of Economic 
Warfare in Washington, D.C., a post he 
held for three and one-half years, Dur- 
ing his service with the Government, he 
traveled extensively through Mexico, and 
Central and South America. 


Firestone Winterizing Process 

Winter driving safety, heretofore avail- 
able to motorists only in special winter 
treads, can now be obtained at low cost 
through a winterizing process developed 
by the Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. For 
the motorist who desires the increased 
safety of winter treads, but whose driving 
needs do not justify investment in spe- 
cial tires, Firestone has developed a Win- 
terizing Machine which makes’ winter 
treads out of his present tires. This ma- 
chine makes tiny perforations in the 
tread of a tire, creating thousands of sharp 
edges to contact the ice, snow or wet 
pavements, giving added traction. This 
special winterizing treatment can be given 
all four tires. 
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More Snow-Mud Tires In Use 


One out of every 17 new pas- 
senger car tires sold this year has 
the special mud-snow traction tread, 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., has esti- 
mated, whereas before the war it 
was only 1 in 100. Even so, pre- 
dicts the company, at least 2,000,000 
American motorists still will get 
stuck in mud or snow during the 
next four months. Before the war 
the mud-snow tread enjoyed its 
greatest popularity in rural areas, 
where farmers and rural delivery 
mailmen had to be able to drive in 
all kinds of weather and on all kinds 
of roads. Later, Goodrich engineers 
developed a special mud-snow tread 
for city and suburban use. Today, 
the annual changeover to mud-snow 
tires is becoming as much a part of 
the car winterizing routine as win 
ter oils and greases and antifreeze 


| — 





Diallyicyanamide Now Available 


The New Products Department of the 
American Cyanamid Co. has announced 
the introduction for the first time of trial 
lot quantities of diallyleyanamide. The 
product is miscible with most organic sol- 
vents and acts as a solvent for most nat- 
ural and synthetic resins. Diallylcyanamide 
is a liquid having a boiling point of 220 
C. and a freezing point beiow —70° C. In 
addition to diallylcyanamide, the dimethyl, 
diethyl, and diisopropyl cyanamides are 
also available in experimental quantities. 
These materials all find application in the 
rubber, plastic, petroleum and textile in- 
dustries.. A technical bulletin on the ma- 
terials is available from the company on 
request. 


Raises Viscose Rayon Prices 


Rayon viscose textile yarn prices were 
raised an average of 4% on December 2 
by E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., 
American Enka Corp., and _ Industrial 
Rayon Corp. Tire yarn and rayon staple 
prices were unchanged. No reason was 
given for the increase. Yarn sizes of 50, 
75 to 125, 150, and 300 to 900 denier were 
increased from 2 to 59 cents a pound. Last 
spring, duPont lowered prices from 7 to 
10% along with other viscose producers 
following earlier reductions in acetate 


. Tayon and tire cord. 


Chicago Rawhide Buys Plant 


The sale of assets of the bankrupt Ma- 
jestic Radio Corporation of Chicago, IIlL., 
mainly to the Chicago Rawhide Manufac- 
turing Co., has been approved by the courts 
The assets were sold at public auction at 
the company’s plant in Elgin, IIL, in late 
November. The 70-acre plant was pur- 
chased by Chicago Rawhide for $1,250,000 
Chicago Rawhide will operate the plant 
for the manufacture of oil seals for the 
automotive industry. 


Dayton Announces Appointments 


Carl W. Priesing 
Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, has 
announced a series of organizational pro- 
motions, additions and realignment of 
duties to carry out the 1950 sales and mer- 
chandising programs of the company. Carl 
W. Priesing, formerly general sales man- 
ager for the Ansco Division of the Gen- 
eral Aniline and Film Corp., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and general 
manager of the company to coordinate all 
selling and merchandising activities. Her- 
bert S. Waters has been appointed vice 
products. Irve 


sales 


president and director of 
Eisbrouch, vice-president in charge of tire 
sales, has also been placed in charge of 
associate items such as camelback and re- 
pair materials. Leonard C. Strobeck, vice- 
president in charge of mechanical sales, 
will also direct all field selling activities 
of the company’s mechanical lines includ 
ing textile products and other mechanical 
goods products as they reach the merchan- 
dising stage 


Large Grain Library Recovered 


The recovery of the world-renowned 


Dornbusch (Germany) library of  30,- 
000 original grains and designs, an event 
of importance to fabricators in the rub- 
ber, plastics, leather, paper and metal 
foil industries, has been announced by 
F. A. Ringler Co., 42 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. These graining patterns, 
used for applying textures and sculp- 
tured effects on rubber, plastics, etc., 
had been reported destroyed by Allied 
bombing during World War II. Sub- 
sequent investigation, however, brought 
the collection to light. The grain pat- 
terns have been added to the Ringler 
Catalog of designs, and are now avail- 
able for use in the United States 


Named Inland Rubber President 


James L. Hayes, associated with the In- 
land Rubber Corp., Chicago 16, IIL, for the 
past 12 years, 10 of them as vice-president, 
has been named president of the company, 
succeeding William M. Collins, Jr., who 
resigned recently. The firm, a subsidiary 
of the Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., manufactures tires and tubes and a 
variety of other rubber products. 











OBITUARIES 





Dr. Frank B. Jewett 

Dr. Frank B. Jewett, former vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co., and president of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories from 1925 until his re- 
tirement in 1940, died on November 18 at 
the Overlook Hospital in Summit, N. J. 
He was 70 years old. Dr. Jewett was born 
in Pasadena, Calif., on September 5, 1879, 
and received his education at Throop Poly- 
technic Institute (now the California In- 
stitute of Technology), from which he was 
graduated in 1898. He received a degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1902 from the 
University of Chicago. 

After two years as instructor in physics 
at Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Dr. Jewett entered the Engineering De- 
partment of American Telephone and Tele- 
Soon afterwards he was placed in 
research work and in 1908 was 
advanced to the transmission 
and protection engineer. In 1912 he be- 
came assistant chief engineer of the West- 
chief engineer in 1916, 
and vice-president in 1922. In 1925 he was 
elected vice-president of A. T. & T. in 
charge of development and research as well 
as president of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories 

Dr. Jewett received many honors during 
his lifetime. Chief them was his 
election, in April, 1939, as president of the 
American Academy of Sciences, the high- 
est honor within the gift of American 
science. He served his country during both 
World Wars. He was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Signal Corps in the first conflict, 
and in 1940 was appointed to the Office 
for Emergency Management by President 
Roosevelt. He also served with the Na- 
tional Defense Research Committee of the 
Office of Scientific Research, and with va- 
rious other high government agencies. 

Dr. Jewett was a member of many scien- 
tific organizations, the University Club, the 
Engineers Club, Railroad Association, ete. 
He was a life member of the Corporation 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 

zy and a Trustee of Carnegie Institution 
of Washington. Two sons survive. 
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charge of 
position of 


ern Electric Co., 


among 


Samuel C. Clark 


Clark, co-founder and 
chairman of the board of the Baldwin 
Rubber Co., Pontiac, Mich., died at his 
home in Pontiac on November 8. He was 
Mr. Clark spent most of his 
life in the rubber industry, being associated 
Tire & Rubber Co. and 
Akron, Ohio, 
years before establishing Bald- 
His associate 
company Russell H. 
Baldwin. Mr. Clark was president and 
general manager of the company until he 
became chairman of the board in 1946. At 
of his death he was a director of 
Manufacturers Association. 


Samuel Clyde 


63 years old 
with the Firestone 
the B. F 
for many 
Rubber 25 


Goodrich Co. in 
win years ago 


in founding the was 


the time 
the Michigan 
His wife survives 
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Charles E. Brown, Jr. 


Charles E. Brown, Jr., vice-president 
and general sales manager of the Oko- 
nite Co., Passaic, N. J., died on No- 
vember 8 at St. Luke’s Hospital in 
New York City, after a long illness. 
He was 55 years old. Born in Buffalo, 
N. Y., Mr. Brown was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1917. During 
the first World War, he served over- 
seas as an aviator in the U. S. Army. 
He started his business career with the 
Central Electrical Co., Chicago, IL, and 
in 1925 joined Okonite as Chicago man- 
ager of its Power and Light Depart- 
ment. Five years later he came to New 
York as assistant to the company’s 
president. In 1941, Mr. Brown was 
elected a vice-president, and in that ca- 
pacity acted as Washington representa- 
tive. In 1946 he moved to New York 
as vice-president and sales manager of 
the company. He was a member of the 
Racquet and Tennis Club and_ the 
Princeton Club in New York; the Ivy 
Club of Princeton; the Pennington 
Club of Passaic, N. J.; and the Chicago 
Club. Funeral services were held on 
November 9 at St. James Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York, with 
burial at Lake Forest, Ill. His wife, 
a son and a daughter survive. Another son, 
Peter W. Brown, a junior at Princeton 
University, died on November 14 at the 
University of a self-inflicted bullet wound. 


Carter S. Cole 

Carter S. Cole, an official of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, died 
on November 17 in Jeanes Hospital in 
Philadelphia, Penna., after a brief illness 
He was 53 years old. Born in Virginia, 
Mr. Cole was educated at the University 
of Virginia. During the first World War 
he served in the Navy, and later was with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad for 10 years. 
Before joining ASTM in 1944, he was 
with the War Production Board and_ the 
Copper and Brass Research Association in 
New York. Mr. Cole was a member of 
several technical associations, including the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Society of Automotive Engineers, 
“American Foundrymen’s Society, and the 
Engineer’s Club of Philadelphia. His wife 
and two children survive. 


A. Boyd Cornell 


A. Boyd Cornell, vice-president of the 


Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Trenton 3, N. J., died on November 7 
in the University of Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, Philadelphia, Penna., at the age 
of 70. Mr. Cornell was a member of 
the family which pioneered the estab- 
lishment of the rubber industry in the 
Trenton area. He was a past president 
of the New Jersey Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association 





John K. Mitchell 


John Kearsley Mitchell, president of the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co., until its 
sale to the B. F. Goodrich Co. in 1926, 
died on November 30 at his estate in Bryn 
Mawr, a suburb of Philadelphia, Penna. 
He was 78 years old. Born in Philadel- 
phia, Mr. Mitchell was educated at St 
Paul’s School, Concord, Mass., and Prince- 
ton University, from which he was gradu- 
ated in 1892. 

Mr. Mitchell was the son of N. Chap- 
man Mitchell, an important figure in the 
reclaimed rubber business. According to 
“Reclaimed Rubber” by John Ball, pub- 
lished by the Rubber Reclaimers Associa- 
tion, Inc., in 1947, the elder Mitchell or- 
ganized the Philadelphia Rubber Works 
in 1880. He was president of the firm 
until his death in 1900, when his son took 
over. 

During this time, and for the next ten 
years, the company was involved in a 
series of lawsuits involving patent  in- 
fringements on the acid process of re- 
claiming. In 1910, Philadelphia Rubber 
Works was merged with the Alkali Rub- 
ber Co. to form the Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Co. Alkali had been founded in 
1904 and had a board of directors com- 
posed of representatives of the Diamond 
Rubber Co. and the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
In 1912, Goodrich absorbed Diamond, 
thereby obtaining a 49% interest in the 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. In 1926, 
Goodrich obtained full control. 

In 1909, John K. Mitchell 
Frances B. Stotesbury, a daughter of the 
Edward T. Stotesbury, who was a partner 
of J. P. Morgan. During the first World 
War, Mr. Mitchell a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Army, and as a dollar- 
a-year man for the War Industries Board 
His wife, a son and a daughter survive 


married 
served as 


Bernard R. Armour 


3ernard R. Armour, 58, president of the 
Heyden Chemical Corp. and American Ani- 
line Products, Inc., both of New York 
City, died on December 1, in Roosevelt 
Hospital in New York. Mr. Armour, 
who was an executive or director of a 
dozen diversified companies, had been an 
active official of the Democratic Party and 
a friend of President Truman, frequently 
visiting him at the White House. Mr. 
Armour was born in New York City, and 
educated in schools there. He began his 
business career with the Swiss Colors Co., 
of New York, later becoming an executive 
of the firm. This company was the parent 
firm of American Aniline Products, which 
developed out of a series of mergers. 
Funeral services were held on December 
4 at the Park Avenue Synagogue in New 
York. His wife and three daughters sur- 
vive 


Floyd Watts Gaver 
Watts 


Gaver, chief chemist of 


Floyd 


‘the Elmhurst Rubber Co., Elmhurst, L. I, 


N. Y., died of a heart attack on November 
21, in North Hudson Hospital, Weehaw- 
ken, N. J. He was 65 years old. Born in 
Berrvville, Va.. Mr. Gaver was a graduate 
of the Randolph Macon Preparatory 
School and the University of Virginia. 
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Thomas J. Connolly, pioneer in the rub- 
ber industry in the Trenton, N. J., area, 
died at his home in Trenton on November 
19, after a long illness. He was 81 years 
old. Mr. Connolly was born in Ireland in 
1868 and came to this country at the age 
of 18. He joined the Boston Belting Co. 
as a bench cutter and rose to the position 
of general superintendent. When Boston 
3elting became the Boston Woven Hose & 
Belting Co., Mr. Connolly remained in the 
position of superintendent. He left Bos- 
ton Woven Hose in 1920 to accept a posi- 
tion as superintendent of the Empire Rub- 
ber Co., at Trenton. Later, he was gen- 
eral superintendent of the Union Globe 
Rubber Co., also of Trenton, where he re- 
mained until the company failed in 1929. 
At that time, Mr. Connolly retired from 
active participation in the rubber industry. 
He was considered an authority on garden 
hose and air brake hose. During his life 
in the rubber industry, he perfected many 
improvements in both the equipment and 
processes for making hose. Three 
survive, one of whom, Donal J. Connolly, 
is Mayor of Trenton. 


sons 


James R. Hobbins 


James R. Hobbins, president of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., and a director 
of the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., died 
of a heart attack on November 14 while on 
a business trip to Butte, Montana. He was 
66 years old. Mr. Hobbins joined Ana- 
conda Copper in 1916 as assistant to the 
president. He became vice-president and a 
director in 1922, executive vice-president 
in 1936, and president in 1940. Previously 
he had been associated in various capacities 
with the Montana Power Co. from 1910 to 
1916. Born in Madison, Wisc., in 1883, 
Mr. Hobbins attended the University of 
Wisconsin. He was a director of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, and held 
official positions as director or an officer 
of many firms in the U. S. and abroad. 
Mr. Hobbins was a member of Kappa 
Sigma, the Butte Country Club, India 
House, the City Midday and the Links 
Club in New York, and the Sleepy Hollow 
Country Club, Scarborough, N. Y. He 
leaves his wife and a daughter. 


Donald N. Fawcett 


Donald N. Faweett, director of pur- 
chases for the Flintkote Co., New York 
20, N. Y., died on December 1, while on 
a trip to Chicago, Ill. He was 46 years 
old. Zorn in Stewartville, Minn., Mr. 
Fawcett was graduated from the School 
of Commerce of Northwestern University 
with a B.S. degree in 1926. He was a 
Mason and a member of the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents and Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity. His wife and 
son survive. 


Arthur B. Gochenour 


Arthur B. Gochenour, retired wire and 
cable manufacturer, died on November 11 
in St. Therese Hospital, Waukegan, III. 
He was 70 years old. Three daughters 
survive. 
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News in Brief 


Prices of Kenflex resinous hydrocar- 
bon plasticizer products, featured by the 
Kenrich Corp., New York, have been 
substantially reduced. The new prices 
bring the various Kenflex products to 
the same level regardless of melting 
point or viscosity. 

Genoco Division of the Ideal Novelty 
& Toy Co. is now using Koroseal ex- 
clusively in all its inflated toys. These 
items include a laughing doll, animals, 
bath and beach novelties, inflatable cut- 
out books, and comic bop 
bags. 


character 


First prize in the radio category of 
Freedoms Foundation Awards recently 
was awarded to “The Greatest Story 
Ever Told,” which is sponsored by 
Goodyear. Now completing its third 
year on the air, the program is one 
of the most honored ever to be on the 
radio. 


Visible proof that dirty engine oil is 
being removed from a car when oil is 
changed is now available to the motorist 
through a transparent hose being made 


for such purpose by Mayon Plastics of 
Minneapolis. Called Visa-Hose, it is 
made from Geon 101 Resin. 

The Association of Better Business 
Bureaus has made available a_ revised 
edition of its “Guide for Retail Adver- 
tising and Selling.” The guide is based 
on ethical business practices, reflecting 
more than thirty-five years’ experience 
and recommendations of the nation’s 
Better Business Bureaus. 

Dynel, the newest synthetic fiber, is 
the subject of a new 6-page folder re- 
cently issued by the Carbide and Car- 
bon Chemicals Corp. Properties, textile 
characteristics applica- 
tions are given in the folder. 


and suggested 
Suggestions for training workers in 
safe lifting are contained in a new bulle- 
tin made available by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, Washington, D. C. 
The bulletin is entitled “Teach Them to 


Lift 


Lester D. Baggett 


Lester D. Baggett, division purchasing 
agent in charge of cotton buying for the 
U. S. Rubber Co., died of a heart attack 
on November 7, while on a business trip 
to Lubbock, Texas. He was 58 years old 
Mr. Baggett began his career in the cotton 
business with the William H. Pharr Cotton 
Co. in 1917 and was later afthliated with 
the Armstrong Cotton Mills, Gastonia, 
N.C. In 1928 he joined U. S. Rubber, 
serving as cotton buyer with headquarters 
in the New York office. He organized the 
company’s cotton buying office in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., in 1935 and had been in charge 
of the department since that time. Mr 
Baggett was the company’s representative 
on the Memphis Cotton Exchange and su 
pervised the buying of raw cotton directly 
from growers throughout the southern 
states. He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi in 1909. Prior to 
his affiliation with the cotton business, he 
was an instructor in Latin at the Webb 
School, Bell Buckie, Tenn His wife, a 
son and a daughter survive 


Charles N. Waterman 


Charles N. Waterman, secretary and a 
director of H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., died on November 27 
at his home in New York City after a 
brief illness. He had suffered a_ heart 
attack two weeks previous. Mr. Water- 
man was 63 years old. He entered the 
employ of H. Kohnstamm & Co. in 1908 
as an office boy. Later, he organized the 
company’s Export Department, and for 
many years directed the purchases of 
supplies and materials. Two daughters 
survive. 


Lester E. Packard 

Lester E. Packard, secretary of the Avon 
Sole Co., Avon, Mass., died of a heart at- 
tack on October 14 in Brockton, Mass. Mr. 
Packard was 65 years old. He had been 
associated with the company since its or- 
ganization in 1913. Before his election as 
secretary, Mr. Packard was man- 
ager of the company. He was a Rotarian, 
a Mason, and a member of the Old Colony 
Advertising Club and the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club. His wife, two and a 
daughter survive. 


sales 


sons 


Ralph A. Barton 


Ralph A. Barton, former purchasing 
agent for the Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Penna., died at his home in Lan- 
caster on November 28. He was 70 years 


old. 


Boston Plans Ski Outing 


The Rubber Group has com- 
pleted plans for the ski outing to be held 
on February 10 to 12, 1950. Group mem- 
bers and their guests participating in the 
outing will make their headquarters at the 
Juniper Hill Inn, Windsor, Vt., and will 
ski at the Mt. Ascutney Ski Area, approxi- 
mately 6 miles from Windsor 


3oston 











CANADIAN NEWS 
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Rubber consumption in Canada _ in- 
creased nearly 28 per cent in September, 
the Bureau of Statistics has reported 
Consumption rose to 12,572,800 pounds, 
compared 9,789,600 pounds the 
month before. The total consumption 
included 7,298,900 pounds of natural 
rubber 

Consumption of rubber increased 2,- 
240,700 pounds in tire and tube produc- 
tion and 18,200 pounds in wire produc- 
tion It 75,900 pounds in 
footwear production 

Production of synthetic rubber 
dropped to 8,153,600 pounds in Septem- 
ber from 9,959,000 pounds in August, 
while production of reclaimed rubber 
rose to 698,900 pounds from 681,000. 


with 


decrease d 


E. I Bent, former assistant chief 
engineer of the wire and cable division 
of the Northern Electric Company, 
Limited, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer, succeeding the late N. L. Dann, 
who died recently in his 61st year. Born 
Nova Scotia, Mr. Bent 
was from Acadia University 
with a degree in 1928, and after 
serving as a hydrographer in the Hy- 
drographic Service of Canada and physi- 
cist in the Physical Testing Laboratory 
at Ottawa, joined the company’s wire 
and cable laboratory in September, 
1929. He was put in charge of the wire 
and laboratories in 1941) and 
made design and development engineer 
in 1947. In this year, Mr 
Bent assistant chief 
engineer 


in Bridgetown, 
graduated 
B.Sc. 


cable 


January of 
appointed 

appointment to chief 
effective on Novem- 


was 
and his 
engineer was made 
be r 1 

Mr. Bent is 


standing 


a member of several out- 
institutes 
associate 


and soci 
eties. He is an member of 
the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, and is currently a member of 
the A.LE.E. committee on insulated 
conductors. He is also a member of 
the Corporation of Professional Engi- 
neers of Quebec, the Chemical Institute 
chairman of 
Rubber and Plastics Group 
1946, 


business 


of Canada, and served as 
the Quebec 


trom 1945 through 


Tire & Rubber Co. of 
Canada has laid the foundation for a 
$700,000 brick one-story and 
part basement extension to its plant at 
Hamilton, Ontario, for manufacturing 
and warel Firestone is 
also planning the 
warehouse in 
for new 
couver 


The Firestone 


steel and 


ousing purposes 
construction of a new 
Montreal, and has plans 


warehouses in Regina and Van- 


Rubber Co. of Can- 
advised the Toronto 
Stock that it has purchased 
cancelled 331 four per cent cumu- 
lative redeemable sinking fund preferred 


Goodyear Tire & 
Ltd., 


Exchange 


ada, recently 


and 
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shares, thus reducing the number of 
such shares outstanding to 156,398. 


Holtite Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
is building a one-story addition to its 
plant at Drummondville, Quebec, to cost 
approximately $40,000. The unit will be 
of brick and steel and will provide an ad- 
ditional 8,000 square feet of manufac- 
turing space. Holite specializes in the 
manufacture of rubber heels. 


The following have been elected to 
the Executive Committee of the To- 
ronto Section of the Chemical Institute 
of Canada for 1950: Geoffrey K. Wright, 
chairman; T. H. Glynn Michael, Ist 
vice-chairman; Dr. A. Gordon Nickle, 
2nd vice-chairman; Reginald E. Nelson, 
secretary, and Dr. C. C. Lucas, treasur- 
er. Mr. Nelson, the new secretary, is 
associated with the Canadian General 
Electric Co., 940 Lansdowne Ave., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Canadian Industries, Ltd., has an- 
nounced that it now is in a position to 
supply commercial quantities of indus- 
trial and B.P. grades of bicarbonate of 
soda produced in Britain by Imperial 
Chemical Industries. Information can 
be secured from any local 
Blachford, Ltd., manufacturers 
raw 


sales office. 


ie ee 
and distributors of chemicals and 
materials for the rubber, plastics, paint, 
and other industries, has made a com- 
plete catalog available listing all of its 
varied products. The catalog contains 
specifications, characteristics, applica- 
tions and technical data on these prod- 
ucts. The main office of the company 
is located at 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 
3, Quebec. 

Dow Chemical of Canada, Ltd., has 
announced the appointment of two new 
distributors — Harrisons & Crosfield 
(Canada), Ltd., and Dillons Chemical 
Co., Ltd. The latter organization will 
maintain stocks in Montreal, Toronto 
and Timmins, while stocks will be main- 
tained by Harrisons & Crosfield in prac- 
tically every major city in Canada. 


Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, has 
formed a Canadian affiliate, Reichhold 
Chemicals (Canada) Limited, in Toronto 
The new company has purchased the un- 
finished resin manufacturing plant of Ca- 
nadian Alkyd Industries Limited at 
Weston, a suburb of Toronto, from stock- 
holders of American Alkyd Industries, 
Carlstadt, N. J. 

The plant will be equipped with all fa- 
cilities necessary for the manufacture of a 
complete line of synthetic resins, and is 
expected to be in operation about January 
1. Sales service laboratories will be in- 
stalled and the selling organization ex- 
panded 


Directors of the Canadian company are 

Henry H. Reichhold, founder, owner and 
chairman of the board of Reichhold Chem- 
icals, Inc.; C. J. O’Connor; Albert G. 
Goetz; T. K. Havens; S. H. Baum, and 
Fred Grosius. Manager is R. G. Mactag- 
gart, who has represented the American 
company in Toronto for eight years. 
Sales service will be handled by Donald 
McNab, and Cy Barlow will supervise 
plant production. 
Tire and Rubber Goods Co., 
Ltd., has announced a dividend of 2%% 
on its 5% cumulative redeemable first 
preference shares for the half-year ending 
December 31, 1949. The dividend is pay- 
able on the 3lst of December to share- 
holders on record as of the close of busi- 
ness on December 15. 


Dunlop 


M. L. Snyder & Son, Philadelphia 25, 
Penna., has just about completed the con- 
struction of an addition to its plant in 
Toronto, Ont. The new addition will in- 
crease the company’s Canadian production 
by an estimated 40%. W. Charles Smith, 
general manager of the Canadian Division, 
has returned to his headquarters in the 
Canadian plant after an illness of eleven 
months. 





“LOS ANGELES NEWS 





Robert R. Reese has been appointed 
general manager of American Anode, 
Inc., 5701 East Union Pacific Avenue, Los 
Angeles 11, Calif., succeeding Robert Lees, 
who was transferred to the parent com- 
pany’s main plant in Akron where he will 
be in charge of research and development. 

Ernest Brazil, formerly general manager 
of Blue Star Mines, Ltd., has resigned 
his position with that company to form his 
own organization. The new company, 
operating under his name, is located at 
840 So. Mission Road, Los Angeles. He 
is handling non-metallic fillers including 
talc, clays, etc., for the rubber and allied 
industries. 


T. D. Dantzler, recently resigned presi- 
dent of the Sierra Rubber Products & En- 
gineering Co., Inglewood, Calif., has pur- 
chased stock in Pittman Products, Inc., 
2050 Huntington Park, and is now. vice- 
president and a director of that organiza- 
tion, 

Rubberite Corp. 1201 East 63rd St., 
Los Angeles 1, is now in operation for 
the fabrication and sale of rubber and 
allied products for general industry. T. N. 
Wilson, R. W. English and H. C. Lien 
are associated in this new venture. 


Several bus fleets are reported to be 
installing headrests of Velon on all of 
their vehicles. The permanent installa- 
tion of such headrests are said to relieve 
transportation companies of the burden 
of regular replacement or laundering, 
thus increasing operating efficiency. 
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THE BEST IN 
PROSPERITY AND 


HEALTH IN 1950 


“MUOEHLSTEIN << 


122 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Akron - Chicago + Boston + Los Angeles + Memphis 
WAREHOUSES: Jersey City + Akron «+ Boston « tosAngeles + Memphis 








COL LLL 


“The estimated annual loss to the 
rubber industry for direct scorched 
(prematurely vulcanized) material 
waste ... probably one-third to one- 
half of the industry’s annual bill for 
accelerators ...and equivalent to 
3% to 5% of sales. 


The weight of evidence . . . seems 
to favor the use of the Mooney Plasto- 
meter (Viscometer) for all around bal- 
ance in speed, simplicity, temperature 
control, good reproducibility, and sen- 
sitiveness to incipient scorching.”* 


Mooney Sheaung Disc Viscameter 


05T/ 500000 


Literature 


upon Request 


Manufactured and Distributed only by 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


85 Blackstone Street © Providence, R. I. 


“Excerpts from article published in India Rub- 
ber World. Reprints of entire article are avail- 
able on request to us. 


| 
| 








NEW EQUIPMENT 








Electro-Copyst Vulcanizer 


Of particular interest to the smaller printing shop, the 
Electro-Copyst All-Electric Hydraulic Vulcanizer, 
Model V-107, manufactured by Electro-Copyst, Inc., 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., finds use when 
volume does not require a larger and more expensive 


press. The machine is an all-electric, bench model with 
9 x 10 inch platens. The platens are floating and precision 
geared to ensure plates of uniform thickness. 

The heating elements, controlled by an 
thermostat, are so designed that every square inch of the 
platens can be used with equally good results. The platens 
are insulated and only 1,500 watts are needed for opera- 
tion. The unit has a % h.p. motor. Model V-107 has a 
maximum pressure of 30 tons, provided by a self-oiling, 
piston-type, high-pressure pump which uses no gaskets 
or packing. The 4-inch steel ram is controlled by a single 
hand-operated valve. 

The press comes equipped with a pilot light, automatic 
thermostat, timer and pressure gauge. The rubber plates 
made on the unit can be used on any flatbed, web or 
rotary letterpress or multigraph and can be used in con- 
junction with offset in imprinting work. 


automatic 


A completely new line of air-operated valves for 
process control is offered by the Fischer & Porter Co., 
Hatboro, Penna., in sizes from 3 through 12 inches. 
Advantages claimed include great strength, lightness, 
compactness, convenience and accessibility. The entire 
assembly is installed in the line with only one set of 
through-bolts. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Eriez Electronic Metal Detector 


The detection of metal of any kind in non-metallic ma- 
terials such as rubber, limestone, textiles, coal, ete., is 
simply and easily made with a new electronic metal de- 
tector developed by the Eriez Manufacturing Co., Erie, 
Penna. The equipment consists of two parts, the detector 


OLS, BoaNS. LiGHTS, 

AUTOMATIC MARKERS Cutcreome 
on aevect it) 
miCHAmiSMS 
ere p 


or search coil, which is usually custom built to surround 
the material flow in the inspection area, and a water tight 
metal control cabinet, housing the electronic and control 
relays which are mounted in any location within reason- 
able distance for connection to the search coil. Controls 
permit adjustment of sensitivity for detecting either 
large or small pieces of metal or both. 

The product to be inspected is conveyed by belt to the 
search coil where it enters an electromagnetic field. If 
foreign metal is present the detector will automatically 
stop the belt or operate mechanical, audible or visual sig- 
nal devices. The unit operates effectively on belt speeds 
up to 900 feet per minute and where magnetic separation 
cannot be obtained. The search coil and frame are adjust- 
able in two dimensions to the particular conveying sys- 
tem. The detector is stable in operation and requires no 
balancing adjustments. 


Designed to handle maximum working pressure of 150 
pounds of steam at rotating speeds of from 150 to 350 
rpm, the high temperature rotating joint manufactured 
by the Chiksan Co., Brea, Calif., is equally effective in 
constant or intermittent service. The unit can be used 


to handle hot water, hot oil, brine and other cold fluids, 
for heating or cooling rolls, platens, mixing equipment 
and other rotating units. The manufacturer states that 
the positive long-life seal is not affected by corrosion, 
contamination, or temperature changes. Sealing surfaces 
have hard chrome plating, and cadmium plating inside 
and out resists rust and corrosion. The joint is now 
available in 1, 1% and 2-inch sizes. 
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DU PONT 


AN 
; Rubber Peptizing Agents 
REDUCE BREAKDOWN TIME AND COST 
IMPROVE PROCESSING PROPERTIES 
INCREASE CAPACITY OF PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 


No. 2—for natural rubber 


No. 3—for natural rubber and 
“low temperature’”’ GR-S 


No. 3—RO—reodorized 
No. 5—for regular GR-S 


HEMICALS 


C 
s & Co. (Inc.) 


E. 1. ov Pont DE 
WILMINGTON sree Live® 
rR BeE 
BETTER THING § To uGH CHEMISTRY 








ENGINEERING and 


SHOP HELP 


NEEDED? 


Let Black Rock Engineers assist in planning 
your future requirements. Black Rock Engineers 
have designed and built an endless variety of 
specialized machines to meet customers exact 
specifications as well as the many standard 
models in use throughout the world by the 
rubber industry. 


BLACK ROCK engineering and shop experience 
and facilities are now available and ready to 
work for you. 


WRITE or PHONE your inquiries and they will 
receive our prompt attention. Confidential 
matters will be handled tc your complete sat- 
istaction. 


MFG. CO. 


Bridgeport 5, Conn 
Broadway 


mbard Smith, Los Angeles, Ca 











Insert shows Foxboro 
Dynalog Electronic 
Controller. Instal- 
lation shows measur- 
ing head which com- 
pletely isolates 
element from ambient 
and radiant tempera- 
ture effects. Operating 
range: —40°F. to 
+350°F., or higher 
under special con- 
ditions. 


A UNIQUE, NEW 





FOXBORO SYSTEM 


for Calender and Mill Rolls 
AN ENTIRELY NEW type of measuring head 


coupled with the sensitive, instantly-responding 
Dynalog Recorder or Controller solves a tricky prob- 
lem of long standing. This system is far more accurate 
than previous devices... and much simpler to use. 


The Foxboro measuring element is very rugged, 
yet it bears so lightly (0.75 gm. per sq. cm.) that it 
avoids any tendency to mark or score the roll. It 
completely avoids errors due to friction, radiation 
and convection, as well as the inconveniences, so 
common to conventional, roll surface temperature 
bulbs and hand-held surface pyrometers. 


Here’s the ideal system for measuring or controlling 
surface temperatures of calender and mill rolls... 
an opportunity to save steam, reduce waste, improve 
product quality. Write for Bulletin 405. The Foxboro 
Company, 256 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, Mass., 





NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


Hydraulic Throttle-Type Valve 
A high pressure hydraulic throttle-type valve, termed 
the Protectomatic Valve because of its automatic pro- 
tection, has been developed by the R. D. Wood Com- 
pany, Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 5, Penna. 
The valve automatically controls the falling speed of 


weighted-type accumulators, preventing accumulator 
tanks or platforms from crashing on bumper blocks. 
Hydraulic pipeline failures which might cause crashing 
accumulators can result in machinery downtime, ex- 
tensive repair work, or personal injury. The Protecto- 
matic Valve automatically controls and protects accumu- 
lator fall. The valve is machined from solid forged steel 
blocks, with bronze bushings and stainless steel sliding 
plunger, seat, and spindle. It is designed to operate 
from 1500 to 5000 psi working pressure. 


Reliance VSS Dancer Roll 


Designed to meet two distinct speed control problems, 
the Reliance VSS Short-Stroke Dancer Roll, manufac- 
tured by the Reliance Electric and Engineering Co., 
1076 Ivanhoe Road, Cleveland 10, Ohio, finds application 
in rubber extrusion, plastic coating, wire drawing, and 
textile finishing. First, the unit is specifically designed 
as a constant tension control for loops of material in 
progress. The reactor of the VSS is mechanically linked 
to a dancer roll supported by the web of the material 
being processed by two sections of the machine. Any 
change in the speed relationship of the section drives 
will move the loop of material causing the reactor 
plunger arm to move. 

As a second application, the VSS can be used as a 
speed setting device. Here the VSS may be employed 
to control a motor speed in proportion to the position of 
some object or mechanism. The unit finds wide applica- 
tion where controlled excitation of a motor or generator 
field is necessary. The unit provides a maximum output 
of 230 volts, 2.0 amperes, with a minimum voltage which 
may be set between 30 and 200 volts. Thus a wide range 
of field control is available, with nearly a linear relation- 
ship between voltage and plunger displacement of the 
VSS unit. A field loss relay is available as protection 
against field failure. 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Camachine Roll Converter 


Designed to accommodate the need in industry to pro- 
duce short length, narrow width rolls at high speed, the 


Camachine Type 40-1DF manufactured by the Cameron | 
Machine Co., Brooklyn 2, N. Y., is capable of speeds | 
up to 600 f.p.m. The machine has a cone type clutch | 


and removable friction linings and outboard bearings. 
Integral score cut slitters are used, making it possible to 
produce over 50 one-inch rolls simultaneously with a 
maximum diameter of 12 inches. The riding roll lift is 
electrically operated. Controlled by a foot pedal, the lift- 
ing mechanism is equipped with a clutch to permit the 
riding roll to climb with the rewound rolls as in the 
case of large mill type rewinders. Completely enclosed 
for safety, the space beneath the machine is utilized as 
a storage cabinet for tools and equipment, The Cama- 
chine 40-1DF is approximately 105 by 37 inches, and 
weighs about 5,500 pounds. 


Bristol Co., Waterbury 91, Conn., recently developed 
a mechanical-type recording absolute pressure gauge 
based on an entirely new principle, involving a_pres- 
sure-sealed lever arm so constructed that it is friction- 
less, entirely free from lost motion, and free of turning 
moments due to changes in differential pressure across 
it. The design makes possible the recording of extremely 
low absolute pressure ranges. 
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Philogeants? 


SEE PAGE 248 
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MODEL A 1—cutting Heels at 
high speed production or 
short runs. 


Model A 2—cutting Multiple 
Heels, Half and Full Soles 
with stock grain. 


Heels and Taps with or 
across stock grain. 
MODEL A2 


MODEL A2s (Not illustrated) 
@ —cutting cross grain of stock. 


¥. 

2. 

3 Model A 3—cutting Multiple 
td 


MODEL Al MODEL A3 


af 


MORE and MORE “UNIFORM QUALITY” 


Years of comparisons for wear and service 
have proven COULTER offers more in higher 
quality cuttings . . . more in greater produc- 
tion. There is a COULTER MACHINE for cut- 
ting volumetric control and stripping of heels, 
soles, taps and other molded products. Speci- 
fy a Coulter “Uniform Quality” Machine. 


PRODUCTION MACHINES SINCE 1896 


The James COULTER Mechare Co 


BRIOGEPORT ° CONNECTICUT ° U 


A 











STANLEY CHEMICAL 


INDUSTRIAL COATINGS 
LACQUERS SYNTHETICS JAPANS ENAMELS 


340 


The finishing touch... 


the touch that means perfection 


From the bright, durable coating of a rub- 
ber toy to the glittering, delicate surface of 
a Christmas star, STANLEY finishes have 
meant the difference between mediocrity 
and perfection in thousands of products. 
A leading source of durable finishes for 
the rubber industry, STANLEY has also per- 
fected VINYL INKS for rotogravure and 
silk-screen, ORGANOSOLS for fabric or 
paper coatings, PLASTISOLS for moulding 
or coating . . . and STANLEY chemists con- 
tinue to develop long-lived and economical 
finishes for every special application. This 
next year will mark a new high in the 
power of STANLEY finishes to improve the 
appearance and increase the durability of 
your rubber products. 
Resolve now to let 
STANLEY show you how 
“special finishes for special 
applications” can help you 
make a superior product in 
1950. Write to the STANLEY 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, EAST 
BERLIN, CONNECTICUT. 
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BOOKS 


Colloid Science. Vol. II. Reversible Systems. Edited by H. 
R. Kruyt. Printed in the Netherlands. Available from 
Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc., 215 Fourth Ave., New York 
3, N. Y. 634 x 934 in. 754 pp. $11.50. 


Recognizing the need for a collective work on the science 
of colloids, the editor of this work began preparations for 
its publication prior to World War II. The original in- 
tention was to secure contributions from noted colloid 
scientists throughout the world, but because of the exigen- 
cies of war it was finally restricted to contributions from 
Dutch technologists. 

Although there was some question in the minds of the 
contributing group as to whether “colloid science” is an 
adequately definable concept, it was finally determined to 
use this title on the ground that colloidal systems are char- 
acterized by their possession of large kinetic units. Further, 
since there is continuity between the behavior of large and 
small kinetic units there are sufficiently salient differences 
between the extremes to divide the treatment of the sub- 
ject without losing sight of the connections. 

sased on this reasoning, the present work has been di- 
vided into two volumes, one devoted to the irreversible sys- 
tems and the other to the reversible systems. Through ac- 
cidental circumstances Vol. II, devoted to the reversible 
systems, has been completed earlier than Vol. I and thus 
has been published first. The data in this volume is too 
extensive for critical review, and accordingly we are merely 
listing the 14 separate contributions below: 

(1) A Survey of the Study Objects; (2) Formation and 
Structure of Macromolecules; (3) Thermodynamics of Long- 
Chain Molecules; (4) Physical Properties of Randomly 
Kinked Long-Chain Molecules; (5) Determination of the 
Molecular Weight of Macromolecules; (6) Macromolecular 
Sols without Electrolyte Character; (7) Sols of Macromolec- 
ular Colloids with Electrolytic Nature; (8) Crystallization, 
Coacervation and Flocculation; (9) Reversal of Charge 
Phenomena, Equivalent Weight and Specific Properties of 
the Ionized Groups; (10) Complex Colloid Systems; (11) 
Morphology of Coacervates; (12) Gels; (13) Solid Macro- 
molecular Systems with One (Chemical) Component; (14) 
Association Colloids. 

Contributors include H. G. Bugenberg de Jong, R. Hou- 
wink, J. J. Hermans, P. H. Hermans, J. Th. G. Overbeek, 
and H. L. Booij. Author and subject indexes are included. 


Radiant Heating. (Second Edition). By ‘T. Napier Adlam. 
Published by The Industrial Press, 148 Lafayette St., New 
York 13, N. Y. 6x 9 in. 504 pp. $6.00, domestic; $6.45, 
loreign. 


The revised edition of this work, first published in 1947, 
has been expanded to include the newest developments and 
the latest information, and reflects the progress which has 
been achieved in the field of radiant heating in the past two 
or three years. Material has been added to the chapter on 
ceiling panels while the chapter on floor panels has been 
increased to cover research on the physiological aspects of 
heated floors. The chapter on walls, metal panels, and elec- 
trical conductors has been increased to cover important de- 
velopments in electrical rubber panels, portable electric 
screens, and radiant glass panels. Like the first edition, the 
current volume has been edited from the practical view- 
point, and is devoid of the extensive mathematics often as- 
sociated with material on the design of radiant heating 
systems. The book has 16 chapters in all and includes a 
section describing terms commonly used in heating. 
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For Immediate Shipment. . ae. 


Thropp Automatic DU PONT b 


Washer | select Rubber Colors 


Rubber Dispersed —for dry rubber and 
synthetic rubber stocks 


THE Thropp Automatic 
Washer Cutter does not @ CLEAN—NO DUSTING, NO FLY-LOSS 
require mandrels. It will 
cut washers for hose con- ®@ EASY TO DISPERSE 
nections, bottle stoppers, 
plumbers’ washers, syn- © CAN BE ACCURATELY WEIGHED 
thetics, uncured stock for 
molds, etc. A single un- * i 
skilled operator can run Water-dispersible— for latex 
one or more of these machines at the same time. Size 
of Cuts: 4" in diameter to 134" inclusive, and from 


3/32" to 1/2" in length. @ NO GRINDING EQUIPMENT NECESSARY 
Capacity: 100 cuts per minute on long lengths and @ NO CONTAMINATION OF GRINDING EQUIPMENT 


big diameters; and 200 cuts per minute on narrow 
widths and small diameters. 








hat aay can be mere from stock on a 
limited number of units complete with motor and 
control, wired and ready for installation. ICALS 
@ West Coast ray H. M. Royal, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal. DU PONT RUBBER CHEM ed 


@ Export Agent: Steinhardter & Nordlinger, 105 Hudson St., N.Y. e 1. ov Pont DE Nemours a Co. 


BETTER sna oem BETTER LIVING gp 


WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. Trenton, N.J. 











Hydraulic Vulcanizing 
, Senge 





We illustrate a 1250 ton single daylight Sheet- 
ing Press, 12 ft. long by 3 ft. 6 inches wide, 
fitted with four 20” rams, suitable for a work- 
ing pressure of one ton per square inch, giv- 
ing a platen pressure of 450 Ibs. per sq. inch. 
The press is equipped with four opening 
cylinders. The steel steam chests have 9” 
cooling ends. Motor driven drawtable can be 
arranged at both ends of the press if desired. 





FRANCIS SHAW & CO. LTD. MANCHESTER II ENGLAND 
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BLISTER 


TROUBLE? 


SOLKA FLOC IS THE REMEDY! 


Solka Floc in the compound can 
reduce blistering significantly. The 
addition of 10 to 20 parts of this 
finely divided wood cellulose to 
the rubber is the generally estab- 
lished practice in rubber flooring, 


soling and similar fields. 


Perhaps you can profit by this 
broad experience. For further in- 


formation write to: 


BROWN COMPANY 


FOREMOST PRODUCERS PURIFIED CELLULOSE 


PULP SALES OFFICES. 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. ° 
465 CONGRESS STREET, PORTLAND 3, ME. * 110 S$, DEARBORN STREI G 
CHICAGO 3, ILL, * 58 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CAL. ¢ 
BROWN CORPORATION, 906 SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 2, P.Q., CANADA 





REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Fundamentals of Synthetic Polymer Technology. By R. 
Houwink. Published by Elsevier Publishing Co., Inc., 
4 in. 258 pp. 

This is a completely revised edition of “Technology of 
Synthetic Polymers,” by the same author, wiich was issued 
in 1947, In its present form it is one of the volumes issued 
in the current polymer series being issued by Elsevier on 
the chemistry, physics and technology of high polymeric 
and allied substances, eight of which have been published to 
date 

The present volume differs from practically all other works 
issued thus far on the subject of synthetic polymer tech- 
nology in that it covers the fundamental background of 
the chemical and physical factors in the preparation and use 
of the synthetic polymers including, of course, the synthetic 
rubbers and the polymers based on natural rubbers (rubber 
derivatives) Moreover, it suggests solutions to some of 
the many problems which arise in manufacture. 

Coordinating the researches and results of both European 
and American workers, the book includes a comprehensive 
discussion of the properties and of the structural formulae 
of all the chief groups of industrial plastics. Included in 
this group are polymers based on ethylene and its derivatives, 
phenol and aniline, carbamides, carboxylic acids, cellulose, 
proteins, etc. One chapter is devoted to the silicones. 

The chapter on “Synthetic Rubbers” has sections covering 
the manufacture of butadiene, styrene, vinyl cyanide, chloro- 
prene, isobutylene, ethylene polysulfide, and silicones. It 
also discusses polymerization and further manufacturing 
processes and the properties of the finished products. Among 
the materials covered in the chapter on “Polymers Based 
on Natural Rubber” are chlorinated rubber, rubber hydro- 
chloride, oxidation products, rubber isomers, and other rub- 
ber derivatives. 

The book has 16 chapters in all and author and subject 
indexes 

© 
Boron Trifluoride and Its Derivatives. By Harold Simmons 

Booth and Donald Ray Martin. Published by John Wiley 

& Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

5% x 8% in. 316 pp. $5.00. 

An upward surge in research on applications of boron 
trifluoride and its complexes started shortly after the com- 
mercial production of the material in 1936 by the Harshaw 
Chemical Co. This book is an organized presentation of in- 
vestigations conducted to date and is designed to  facili- 
tate further researches. The authors had at their disposal 
the patents of many leading companies dealing with boron 
trifluoride, as well as the experience and records of the first 
commercial producers. The book includes illustrations deal- 
ing with the commercial handling of the material and types 
of research apparatus used in studying the coordination 
compounds. An extensive bibliography coupled with an 
author, subject and formula index makes the book a handy 
reference 

€ 
Standards of Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers Association: 

Second Edition, 1949. Tubular Exchanger Manufacturers 

Association, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 8% 

x 11 in. 94 pp. $3.00 (paper bound), $4.00 (Fabrikoid 

cover). 

Of value to anyone concerned with the design, manufac- 
ture, specification, purchase, operation or maintenance of 
tubular exchangers, this comprehensive, profusely illustrated 
volume covers such subjects as: fabrication and performance; 
mechanical standards for petroleum refineries; commercial 
and general process applications; material specifications; 
fouling factors; temperature and temperature differences; 
heat transfer and pressure drop data; thermal properties of 
fluids; installation, operation and maintenance; and the char- 
acteristics of tubing. This edition covers a wider scope than 
the 1941 edition and contains much new information which 
was not available for publication in the first edition. 
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REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 





Material Handling—At the Machine. (2nd Revised Edition) 
By George G. Raymond and William C. House. Lyon- 
Raymond Corp., Greene, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 16 pp. 


This booklet shows how proper “positioning” of materials 
saves unnecessary handlings during production operations. 
It contains illustrations of 12 different types of equipment 
of various manufacturers for “positioning.” Two illustrative 
process charts are given as examples for determining the 
extent of handling operations from time of receipt of ma- 
terials to the shipment of the finished product. These charts 
also indicate that “positioning” operations exceed those of 
transportation and tiering combined and consequently should 
receive more attention by industry. 


® 
Specialized Lubricants—Application Guide. Keystone Lubri- 
cating Co., 21st, Clearfield & Lippincott Streets, Philadel- 
phia 32, Penna. 8% x 11 in. 30 pp. 

Included in this guide are tested recommendations for 
lubricating all types of bearings under various operating con- 
ditions. Other information covers lubrication of power gen- 
eration, transmission and materials handling equipment, and 
special recommendations covering lubrication of pump 
glands, valves and other equipment subject to contact with 
acids, alkalies and moisture. 

Sprout-Waldron Equipment. (Bulletin No. 44). Sprout-\Wal- 
dron & Co., Inc., Muncy, Penn. 8% x 11 in. 12 pp. 

The broad line of machines which are available from the com 
pany to meet the specialized processing needs of many different 
plants are illustrated and described in this bulletin. Equipment 
classifications covered include size reduction, bulk materials han- 
dling, product classification, pelleting and special facilities. Spe 
cific items described include cutters, disc, hammer and roller mills, 
crushers, mixing and blending equipment, bulk materials handling 
items, molders, pelletizers, etc. 

a 
Synthetic Resins for Brake Linings. (Bulletin No. 49-1). Var 
cum Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp 

Twenty phenolic resins produced for the brake lining and allied 
industries have been arranged in comparison charts in this bulletin 
to simplify the evaluation and selection of the resins for the 
production of friction materials. Descriptions of company test 
procedures involved in securing the data are included. The com 
parison charts offer data as to volatility, specific gravity, viscosity, 
gelation, compatability, softening points, flow and cure. 








SEE PAGE 248 
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VEGETABLE 
OILS 


»STITUTES 


suk 
yes * 

yw 
Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods—be they 

Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 


Represented by 
HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


Akron, Boston, Trenton, Chicago, Denver, Los Angeles 








QGGSON aa\ 


Gence 7 849 


NEW ! 
ELECTRICALLY HEATED 
FLAT FACE 

ROLL 


For 
Rubber and 
Plastics Shops 


ng rubber, but is also efficient 
attening unvulcanized rubber and 
Heats quickly 


for w 


x Il Y 
e heat level orking 
for factory use. 
rubber switch, 


his can be varied t¢ 


hard 


HOGGSON & PETTIS MFG. CO. 
141A ee St., New Naven 1 7, Conn. 


M. Royal, Inc. s Angeles 











SIMPLEX 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 


A PORTABLE machine capable of ial 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
¢ Has micro-adjustment for accurate 
widths. 


¢ Equipped with water tank which 
feeds water to the slotted knife and 
to the cut. 

e Has repulsion 

induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 
Automatic 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 
Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy to 
handle, 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts sqnarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jubbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 


| 





| 


REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


2550). 
ll. 8% 


Link-Belt Ball and Roller Bearings. (Catalog No. 
Link-Belt Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, 
x ll in. 112 pp. 

This detailed catalog and engineering data book covers the 
company’s complete line of ball and roller bearings, points 
out important construction features, and gives list prices, 
weights, load ratings and all necessary dimensions for the 
various standard models available. A wealth of engineering 
information is given, including selection examples and draw- 
ings of typical applications. Other pages are devoted to 
welded steel base plates, lubrication fitting data, maintenance 
and lubrication, shafting, bearing manufacturing facilities, 
and photographs of a great variety of bearing installations. 

e 


The Physical Properties of Synthetic Organic Chemicals. 
(Form 6136). Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp., 30 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 8 x 11 in. 16 pp 
Designed as a condensed guide for users of organic chemi- 

this booklet contains data on applications and physical 

properties for more than 200 synthetic organic chemicals. 

The material is presented in tabular form for easy reference. 

Among the chemicals tabulated are alcohols, glycols, diols, 

aldehydes, acetals, glycol-ethers, esters, plasticizers, acids, 

anhydrides, ketones, ethers, compounds, “Ucon” 
fluids and lubricants, and chemicals for special applications. 


cals, 


nitrogen 


Division, Koppers 
28 pp. 


9-127). Chemical 
), Penna. 834 x 11% in. 


(Bulletin (¢ 
Pittsburgh 1¢ 


Catechol. 
Co., Inc., 
The uses, chemistry and properties of catechol are de- 

scribed in this technical bulletin. Offering both technical and 

information, the bulletin discusses the pharma- 
xicology of the compound, and available in- 
on its uses and its chemical reactions. The use of 
antioxidant for rubber and plastics, in 
in perfumery, and in dyes and fur 
complete bibliography is appended 


commercial 
cology and te 
formation 
the product as an 
pharmaceutical products, 
dyeing, is discussed. A 

a 


Triangle Infra-Red Ovens. Triangle Equipment Co., Inc., 45 
River Road, Nutley, N. J. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 

Information as to the use of infra-red equipment in the heat- 
drying and baking finishes on metal parts is presented in this 
bulletin. Features of infra-red ovens produced by the company 
are outlined and their specific uses emphasized. A section of the 
itemizing the many industrial applications 
The different infra-red 


ing, 


bulletin is devoted to 
to which the infra-red process is suited. 


units described are illustrated. 





Philogecmte? 


SEE PAGE 248 
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New Stock Cooling Rack 


This new Rack gives 
unobstructed access to 
three sides of each 
tray and offers a con- 
venient method for 
storing materials that 
require cooling or air 
drying. are 
spring supported and 
can be quickly raised 
or lowered, free from 
all locking devices. 
Racks having 18 per- 
forated trays 36” x 
36” or plain surface 
trays 36” deep by 4 
ft., 6 ft. and 8 ft. 
long, can be furnished 
either stationary or 
mounted on casters. 


SPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 EAST 43rd ST. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Trays 





Cruien MK: ~ 


Why wait until hard lumps ap- 
pear during calendering? It’s 
too late then. Make it a routine 
practice to check the surface 
temperatures of rolls with the 
Cambridge Roll Pyrometer. This 
quick-acting, rugged 

instantly indicates 
or 


accurate, 
instrument 
the temperatures of | still 
moving rolls. Write for descrip- 
tive bulletins. 


The roll model is for checking 
surface temperatures of still or 
moving rolls; the mold type for 
checking surface temperatures of 
mold cavities; the needle type 
for “within-the-mass.” 


CAMBRIDGE 
ROLL — NEEDLE — MOLD 
PYROMETERS 


Cambridge Instrument Co., Inc. 
3754 Grand Central Terminal, New York 17, N. Y. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 








PACEMAKER RUBBER MILLS 
10 FRAME SIZES—7" to 84"' ROLLS 
Standardized, up-to-date designs for every milling or 
sheeting requirement. Modern compact floor level drives. 


STURDY — DEPENDABLE — ECONOMICAL 


ty 


. i 


eae 


Frame +7 — 


Heavy Duty 60" Mill, 


Floor Level Drive 


STEWART 


3190 East 65th Street 
MILLS ° INTENSIVE MIXERS 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES ° 





BOLLING & COMPANY INC@®) 


Tel.: Michigan 2850 


CRACKERS ° __ GEARS 
SPEED REDUCERS 


Cleveland 27, Ohio 


¢  CALENDERS ° REFINERS © 
PUMP UNITS BALE SLITTERS . 
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MARKETS 


Natural Rubber 

The price of spot rubber on the Com- 
modity Exchan las swung in a range of 
107 points since our last report (November 
9), high for the period being 17.62 cents 
reached on December 7, and low being 
16.55 cents reached on November 16. The 
average price of spot rubber for the month 
of November was 16.70 cents based upon 
19 trading days. This compares wtih an 
average of 16.31 cents for the month of 
October 

Advancing trends in world rubber prices, 
under the leadership of London and Singa- 
pore, remain unchecked. Enthusiasm on 
the buying side in the United States mar- 
ket is prompted by the persistent demand 
from consumers, the limited and high of- 
ferings from first hand, and the ever-pres- 
ent eppecnensons of expanded buying of 
rubber for the Government stockpile. 

Many leading tradespeople believe that 
the momentum of the advancing trend may 
carry on for a time, or until offerings 
from Indonesia are materially increased 
Such offerings are not expected in volume 
until definite action on the Indonesian 
guilder is taken, according to these trade 
sources 

Advices from Smgapore indicate that 
Russia has bought no rubber in Malaya 
since devaluation. It is intimated that con- 
siderable rubber will be shipped to Russia 
from Malaya against barter arrangements 
with Great Britain 

Today’s quotations on the 
ket, London and Singapore, 


Outside Market 


No. 1 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 


outside mar- 


follow: 


London Market 
(Standard ked Sheets) 
16.99 


16.77 


Smo 


Seanenans acti 
Smoked Sheets) 


10 
013.79 


Standard 


Synthetic Rubber 
Dry Types-Per Pound) 
Butaprene NF 
Butaprene NL 
Butaprene NAA 
Butaprene NXM 
Chemigum 30 N4NS 
Chemigum SON4NS ... 
Chemigum N3 o* 


Hye: ar OR- 13 
Hycar OS-10 . 
Neoprene Types ( “G 
Neoprene Type E 
Neoprene 


and AC. 


Types ‘F 
pe GN 


Nec prene 

Paracril 13° 
Paracril 26 
Paracril 35 on 
Silastic (compoun: ied) .3:: 
Thiokol oe 

Thiokol 
Thiokol 
Thiokol Type sT 


Type FA 
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Scrap Rubber 

A strengthening market has been noted 
for scrap rubber, particularly in the East. 
The movement of scrap rubber during 
November was at a steady pace, continu- 
ing an improvement shown Fined the past 
few months. Prices for scrap rubber, which 
were adjusted only recently, are expected 
to hold in the foreseeable future. Current 
quotations follow: 


Mixed passenger tires F ton $13.00 
Readiews truck CTGB 2... 220s c0cc00. OM 
Mixed truck tires ton 
Beadless passenger tires ........ ...ton 
No. 1 passenger peelings ............ton 
No. 1 truck peelings — 

Red passenger tubes 

Black passenger tubes 

Mixed passenger tubes 

No. 2 truck tu 

Red truck tubes 

Black truck tubes 

Buffings 


Reclaimed Rubber 

reclaim for the month 
19,635 tons by 
This com- 
18,517 tons 
demand 
affected 


Consumption of 
of October is estimated at 
the Department of Commerce 
pares with a consumption of 
for the month of September. The 
for reclaimed rubber has been 
somewhat by the steel strike. Business, 
however, has been reasonably and 
prospects for the next few weeks are con- 
sidered satisfactory. There have been no 
price changes during the past period. Cur- 
rent quotations follow 


good, 


Tires 
Black, Digester (Natural). .Ib. 
Peels No. 1 
Whole Tire (Blend) 


Inner Tubes 
Black (Natural) 
Red (Natural) 
Butyl 


Shoe 
Unwashed (Natural) 


Cotton Tire Fabrics 
While other varieties of yarns and fab- 
rics have been experiencing rising markets, 
the cotton tire fabric market maintains 
the relatively low position it has held for 
the past months. This lethargy on the part 
of the cotton tire fabric market is attribu- 
ted in part to the changeover from cotton 
cords to rayon and nylon. There have been 
no price changes during the past period, 
and these prices are expected to hold for 
time. Current quotations follow: 
12/4/2 
14/4/2 


some 
Standard, Peeler, 
Standard, Peeler, 
Standard, Peeler, 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 
Extra Staple, Peeler, 


Chafers 


(per sq. yard) 
(per sq. yard) 
(per sq. yay". . 


(per sq. yard) 


14.4 oz. 
9.25 oz. 
11.65 oz. 
8.9 oz 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has swung in the narrow 
range of 81 points since our last report 
(November 9), high for the period being 
30.99 cents reached on December 7, and 
low being 30.18 cents reached on Novem- 
ber 29. The average price of middling up- 
lands for the month of November was 
30.52 cents based on 24 trading days. This 
compares with an average of 30.32 cents 
for the month of October. 

The Economic Cooperation 
tion has earmarked a total of $70,000,000 
for American cotton to be shipped to 
France and Great Britain. ECA granted 
$38,000,000 to France for raw cotton, ex- 
cluding linters, to be bought in the United 
States and delivered by June 15. Great 
Britain received $32,000,000 for American 
Cotton to be delivered by the same date. 

Secretary of Agriculture Charles F. 
Brannan has ordered the nation’s 20 cot- 
ton-growing states to cut their 1950 plant- 
ings in order to remain within a national 
21,000,000 acres. The order was 
effort to prevent costly sur- 
rovernment price -Support 
26,380,350 acres of cotton 
July 1 


Administra- 


goal of 
issued in an 
pluses under the ( 
program. Some 
were under cultivation last 

Figures released by the New York Cot 
ton Exchange indicate that through No- 
vember 6, 1949, 1,294,800 bales of cotton 
had been shipped overseas, compared with 
1,050,729 bales for the same period last 
year. Trade sources believe that recent 
ECA allotments may soon cause another 
rise in the rate of exports compared with 
last season. 

Quotations for middling uplands on the 
Exchange follow: 


Nov. 9 r December 
Close 

December 30.07 

March 30.06 

May ova 29.97 

! 








Closing Rubber Prices 
on New York Commodity Exchange 
(No. 1 R.S.S. Contract) 


FROM NOVEMBER 10 TO DECEMBER 7 
Date 

Nov Spot Dec 
10 16.62 16.85 


Mar. 


Sales 
16.70 13 


May _ July 
16.5¢ 1 
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SLICER MACHINE FOR 
EXTRUDED STOCKS | TIRE MOLDS 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TEAR TEST EQUIPMENT 


Fair Prices 
Reliable Delivery 
Good Workmanship 


With High Speed Disc Cutting 
Blade, Automatic Feed and with 
Tandem Feed Wheels. Capacity * 
Section Up to 3” by 4144”—Length 
14” to 4”. Your Inquiries are Solicited 


UTILITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Cudahy, Wisconsi 
mics ttlenncatrasty THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Cable Address: UTILITY-MILWAUKEE 
Long Distance Phone Call AKRON 9, OHIO 


MILWAUKEE—SHERIDAN 4-7020 












































Designed To Extrude 
RUBBER or PLASTICS 


. these days of rapidly changing developments 
owners of Royle extruding machines are in the ad- 
vantageous position of being able to adapt their ex- 
truders to either rubber or plastics production. If 
you are faced with the problem of extruding rubber 
and plastics the versatility of ROYLE extruders is 
of paramount importance to you. Whether you re- 
quire a light or heavy production extruder features 
have been incorporated to assure maximum results. 
The change-over is quickly and simply accomplished. 
Send for your copy of Bulletin No. 448. It describes 
these features and how they may be applied to older 
type extruders. 

ROYLE #2 Extruding Machine. 

Non-extended cylinder, plain tub- 

ing head. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS PATERSON 
PIONEERED THE CONTINUOUS EXTRUSION PROCESS IN ide Tf ee 


London, England Home Office Akron, Ohio Los Angeles, Cal. 
James Day (Machinery) Ltd. J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter H. M. Royal, Inc. PATERSON 5 - N EW J ERSEY 
REgent 2430 SHerwood 2-8262 JEfferson 3264 LOgan 3261 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES 


Of Rubber Chemicals and Compounding Ingredients 





ACCELERATORS 

Bn nnodevduacsnwaw igen Ib. 
ee rer rrr ree Ib. 
DEEP Gnovecnuntareess «lb. 
SO ee ear Ib. 
POET cd5 Sut vcensvcessuven Ib. 
DE we acvcses <cnccceeces Ib. 
Accelerator No. 8 err 
Accelerator—49 .....e000. Ib. 
Accelerator—89 ....... -lb. 
Accelerator—122 ......... Ib. 
Accelerator—552 ......0+. Ib. 
Accelerator—808 .........lb. 
Accelerator—833 ......... Ib 


Acro AC-165 
Altax 







F 
Diorthotolyguanidine 
Diphenylguanidi 


El-Sixty ... 

Ethasan 

Ethazate " 
Meee THETA .6cccwcsces Ib. 
ST WUE 3 ov ctebs08acee Ib. 
EE Ne sons 5awew concen Ib. 
Good-rite Erie ...........Ib. 
OE ae Ib. 
ED nas cb’ eerelewn Ib. 


<p Ree CRIDER RE 


Ledate . 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ree 
Mercaptobenzothiazyl 

ISUIEGS 2c ccccces -+elb. 
Methasan 
Methazate 
Monex 
Mens. Thiurad 
Morfex Gree xd wees cca 

r 


Rote Pei taknks ake 
DERMEUNG «c.crc0aceneue ears 
Selazate 


etsi 
SPDX. GH (tons) 


Tellurac 

Tepidone 

Tetrone 
A 


Thiocarbanilide . 
Thiofide .... 
Thionex 


Thiurad 


Vitasan Crystals 
Vulcanex 
er 


348 


Pe ee A ee A ee ee i ee a a ee en ae a ee eee D 


Tee eee es ee ee ee 


ty ba ON ein ee 
ANVUANVNGUAUSCSCS 
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Prices are, in general, f.o.b. works. 
Range of prices indicates grade or 
quantity variations. 
Abbreviations: bbls., barrels; c.l., 
carlot; cyl., cylinder; divd., deliv- 
ered; dms., drums; lL.c.1, less than 
carlot; M.B., masterbatch; min., 
minimum; ref., refined; sap., sa- 
ponified; sp., special; syn., syn- 
thetic; t.c., tank cars. 
a East of Mississippi. 
—The arrangement of this section 
follows closely the Chemical Sec- 
tion of the 1947 RUBBER RED 
BOOK to which readers are re- 
ferred to determine the classifica- 
tion of any material or brand name. 
—Although suppliers of every ma- 
terial were contacted for price in- 
formati’ . only those materials are 
listed fo. which quotations have 
been furnished us. The quotations 
are not guaranteed and prospective 
purchasers should contact suppliers 
for confirmation before placing or- 
ders. Suppliers are requested to 
send us regularly current prices on 
all of their materials used in the 
rubber industry. 
—All requests for information or 
listings should be sent to Market 
Editor, RUBBER AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 














Zetax (coated) ...........1b. .33 35 
Cemented) occ ceccesens Ib. .34 .36 
Zimate, Butyl ...-csccseecs Ib —— - 1.00 
Zimate, Ethyl .........0. lb —— - 1.00 
Zimate, Methyl ..........lb. —— 1.00 
ACTIVATORS 
Blue Lead, Sublimed(dlvd.) lb. 15% - 16% 
re Hydrogenated, Fatty 
Acic 
Hydrofol Acid (dlvd.)...It 13% 
Hyfac 430 (dlvd.)... «ts 
Neo-Fat H.F.O. (divd.).. - .21 
Stearex Beads (divd.)... .29% 
Lime, Hydrated 
Arrowhead ......-se0ee - 20.65 
SESE. clecveccse oes ton + 20.65 
Litharge 
Bae Cad.) .. a0 <2 vies lb. 1475 
FSB (dlvd.) . z Ib 1475 
Magnesium Oxide, Heavy 
General Magnesite ...... Ib. .05%- .08 
Michigan No. 15....... Ib. 0550 - .0600 
Permanente .....22cc0e- Ib. .05 - .06% 
Magnesium Oxide, Light 
aker’s (Neoprene 
ys ee eee — -  .28 
General Magnesite (Neo- 
prene Grade -..Ib — - 31 
General Magnesite ‘No. 
101 . Ib —— - «19 
a ‘Magnesite Stand- 
Rr ae lb. — - 22 
K rs M (Neoprene 
Grade) ..ccoscccccs — - 31 
Maglite “M” (Le.L)....lb. —— - 431 


Marine’s ‘pom 


ee an No. 30........lb. —— é .24 
er — - 
Witco Extra Light ...... > | 


ee 


ACTIVATORS (Cont'd) 


Oleic Acid 
Eme rsol 210 (divd.) ....Ib. 
LCP. Red Gihoccccscs Ib. 
Red Bil at 24 Saponified) 


CERN) | b osdaecaveces 
Palm Oil eres Acid (c.1.) ib, 
er] Oleate (drums) .Ib. 

ec 
Eagle " 
No. 2 RM (dlvd.). Ib. 
Sodium Laurate (drums) ..Ib. 
Sodium Oleate—Powder 
(drums) ..... coeveece 
Paste (drums) 
Sodium Stearate—Powder 
(Grums) nceccccesccs s 
USP Grade (drums)... .lb. 
Stearic Acid, Single Pressed 
Emersol 110 (divd.)....Ib. 
Stearex B (dlvd.)... oak 
Stearic Acid, Double “Pressed 


Aiba (G59G.). occcccescccly 
S-2-A_ (dlvd.) RES, 
S-2-B (divd.) ....0+... Ib. 


Stearic Acid, Other 
Neo-Fat 1-60 (divd.)....Ib. 
| toch 1-65 (divd.)....Ib. 
SOOMTHE co ccesccccs cwt. 
White Lead Basic Car- i 
vonat U 
White Lead Basic Sulfate. - 


Zine Laurate (c.l.). 





Lawmrex .ecc.s cosscsece aa 
Zinc Stearate ..........5- Ib. 
AQUBRING cecccsccccanse Ib. 

nee ae ee ee 

‘s 

Actifat (dms.) ...... lb. 
PCMMOR osc sccccccceces Ib. 
Aero Ac $0 ..... ee eeeeeee Ib. 
POE Sinus dcediawsenweane Ib. 
Barak ...ccccc..ccccsecee Ib. 
Curade «lb. 
OS Ser reer er rr re Ib. 
SS Se aeerr Ib. 
Dibutylamine (dlvd.) ..... Ib 
MODX B ee Ib. 
ere Ib. 
Palmalene (drums) ...... Ib. 
WONG. Sccaecccesenwusens Ib. 
Ridacto (drums) ......... Ib. 
Snodotte (dlvd.) eer: 


SOAC (min. 10 dms,)...cwt. 
SOAC-KL (min. 10 dms.) cwt. 
ANTI-COAGULANTS 


Anhydrous Ammonia (l.c.1. > 
National (cyl., dlvd.).... 







Aqua Ammonia a c.l., dms. ib 
M.B.M. (Leb) ..ccsceees 
ANTI-FOAMING AGENTS 
Aero Anti Foam H..... Ib. 
MOM cc acins vesucwuees 
D.¢ Antifoam <A Ib 
ANTI-OXIDANTS 
Agerite Alba ....6seccess Ib. 
ae visu pecdenacuseuss’ Ib. 
EEE ep ccccsceccecedese Ib. 
ea) eve Go nee oie «Ib. 
Powder .cccccccscvcces Ib. 
DA =. eswesccusserene Ib. 
en EP” cavscstesccecas Ib. 
Stalite .....0.ceeeseees Ib. 
WE cccccscccsccrcce Ib. 
Akrofiex C A 
Aminox - 
Antox Ib 
Aranox .. -Ib. 
Benzoquinone -lb. 
Betanox spent «lb. 
Wal so secies Ib. 
Carvacrol ....00. «lb. 
Chlorcarvacrol ..... Ib. 
Eugenol C-95% ....sseees Ib. 
Flectol H ...cccccecs-oes Ib. 
Flexamine ....... a 
Gallic pam. whee. «lb. 
Us ageeseminah Ib. 
Hy eel Bl ET Ib. 
Monomethyiparaminophenol 
Sulfate ...... . Ib. 
ee Standard errr Ib. 
A errr 
oD cccesseeeauans escees Ib. 
De coves eens sese oeeceem 
Dy ccecccvcessoe ore 
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EXCLUSIVE _~bAdy 
AGENTS VACMA 


Centrifuged Latex 


© Normal Latex 
Meticulous workmanship has been a 
tradition at Brockton Cutting Die @ GR-S Latex Concentrate 
for three generations. That’s why 


rubber manufacturers turn to us © Natural and Synthetic 
ae page all —. ‘oe REVERTEX Latex rac 


for dies that really retain their cut- 72-75% Latex 
ting edge. Our experience and Concentrate 
facilities enable us to turn out a 
cutting die for every type of We maintain a fully equipped 
service. . 

laboratory and free consulting 


Send your blueprint today for service 


prompt quotation. 


LATEX DIVISION 


RUBBER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


274 Ten Eyck Street, Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
111 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: Charles Larkin II, 250 Delaware Ave., 
N.Y.; H 


.Y.; H. L. Blachford Ltd., 977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, 
AVON, MASS. pn By Maat Del Vella Tolee 64, Mexico DE. rs ice 





FOR RUBBER COMPOUNDING 


. Compatible with Buna N and GR-S types of rubber 


. Can also be used advantageously with Natural 
Rubber and Neoprene 


. Improves processing and molding 


oe Also 

Improves the following: 1. SYNVARITE RC Resins and Solutions 
¢ Hardness for Rubber Cements and Adhesives 
¢ Chemical Resistance © Excellent Solvent Release 
* Toughness . Liquid Resins, SYNVAROL AND SYN- 
¢ Abrasion VAREN, compatible with Synthetic and 
¢ Heat Resistance Natural Latices for Cements and Ad- 
* Mechanical Properties hesives 


Manufacturing Phenolic, Urea and Resorcinol 
Resins for all Industries since 1939 


SUNVAR sonponaTion 
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COAGULANTS White—Titanium Pigments 
aa eee ’ o Ba Acetic Acid—56% (bbls.) cwt. 
: f Glacial—99% % (bbis.) cwt. 
—— ae Tech.., 
‘ ‘ Titanox A—ail grades 
) saececeecees celle 
9) 


ANTI-OXIDANTS (Cont'd) 


RA alt eras (divd.) <b. 
RC-HT _ b) scececcele 
COLORING AGENTS Unitane 0-220 peoversene ale 
s _' a Black ZrRWE s vccacncicsocdce MR 
antovar-/ .° See 6 Carbon Black—See Reinforcing Agents 
Statowite ae papas ~Y : Rqumaiek } (also M, R) tb 08% - os White—Zinc Oxide (American Process) 
ot ¥ 44 Aquabla! +" . a > 33 
MKS - Black Shield 4-35 "(dms.): ‘lb. — —— Ee 
Lampblack No. 10 ib B+ a Eagle vias 
Mapico _ Iron Oxide 
a 1 . Ges. te icone 1075 - .1100 
— x ; ; . i > aven Black Pure Iron 
a No, 3: ae : Oxide ... . 10.75 + 11.00 Rg 
Tannic Acid, T pkgs ; St. Joe Black Label. 
ES SS eres “a 84 Blue Gree " — 
Ly . . ° 2.3 Blue GD, Dispersed Red Label .. 
V-G-B ee eeeee _— YD, oy 2 ss ™ 
1184 ) 
ANTI-SCORCHING AGENTS Monastral Fast Bloc CPL..Ib. 
Armeen HT — ae ‘ PCD, Dispersed Ib. 
Benzoic Acid—Tech i Ramapo Blue 
Good-rite Vultrol a Be Rubber Blue 
Retarder PD . e" % Stan-Tone 
Retarder W Ib. a? tl Ultramarine . . 
Sodium Acetate 60-62% Vansul Blue MB. . 
Crystals . lb. d Victoria Blue BP-262- 


ASA 


Horse pot ‘Special Ser 
XX Red 


eabhnunkbedes pene 
*K 
SVRSGE 


White—Zinc Oxide (Dispersed) 
Dispersed Zinc Oxide......1b. —— - 


White—Zinc Oxide (French Process) 
AZOZEL G6 cxescacdnvcic Ib. 13% - 
Eagle Green Seal......... Ib. 12% - 
Eagle Red Seal... i. 

Eagle White Seal.... Ay: 

Florence Green Seal..... 
ANTISEPTICS AND GERMICIDES Browa gy pope 

nite ea 

Formalich ‘eer Ib. .24 27 Brown Iron Oxide .. re AGS - . Kadox 25 .. ees 

ee oo barrels) . — ee. ook Mapico Brown (50 Ib. Kadox te 2 Ce 

> : bags) _ = 4 U. OR, | RR ae 


Ne tw 


wSwWwWOohUMaANo 
SSSSSUSRUSH 


iff 


sad 
» 
So 


3x3 


oe 
RN) Few 


i) 
an 


Mech 1 Para Hydroxy te—Zi: 
enzoate ; : : Green wire inc Sulfide 
Nuodex 100 S.S. (dlvd.). ‘J Filo Green D-700 (and Cryptone ZS-800 
Nuodex 100 W.D. (divd.). . D-705) .. - —— - . 
Nuodex Zinc 8% (dms.) Yellow 
Ib Pr wt. 35.50 ~- 42.00 Anchor ig Pure Iron 


(dlvd.) a 
Ortho C 1 (26°-27°). : oe Green Chvominie Oxide, Oxi 
Retarder D : “tb. i Pure, Hydrated .cwt. 85.00  -100.00 Cadmolith, Yellow ‘bis.) 
Soligen Drier—Copper 8% Green FD, Dispersed Ib. - 1,50 rome ellow : 
(drums) es ae »  <33% Mon: astral Fast Green eves Chrome Yellow 12816... ib. 
Zine 8% (dms.) Ferrox 


Vancide ...... ee . euasoe-sagensse b 1 “Ht 
sa G >. ; a 
ANTI-WEEBING AGENTS (for ermans a Green CP-5 tb Shoes Rubber Yellow X-i940. 

Pigment Green B 
Webnix 33 > GL-652D : Pet fone Faw seus 

oT: . Ramapo Green b. - 4. oluidine Yellow ... 

AROMATICS (DEODORANTS) Rubber Green X- I Oni ae =) ei Oxide 

S G ; 5 - “a 1 y, c * 
oman 149 5 ati Gren Re Sate Ay oe Vansul Yellow M.B.......Ib. 

race big Vansul Green M.B. ......1b. . . Yellow 

— me . , , GD, Dispersed 


— sec eccccevcccccees 
Maroon Zinc Yellow 

Stan-Tone Maroon Ib. 3.05 

Vansul Maroon M.B. a A DESTABILIZING AGENTS (for 


D-Stayb 


98 

Dé Masking Perfume 
Deodorant 65 
Deodorant L-37 

L- 440 pb si ° eeree 

N.L.T.X. - 
General Deodorant 18301.. 
Latex Perfume 5 ‘ es 
6 aS 

9 
Naugaromes (dms.) 
Neutroleum Delta 

Gamma 
Parador A 

ica 


Orange 
Molybdate Orange ..lb 
Orange FD, Dis ersed ne 
Rubber Orange X-2065. - a 
Stan-Tone Orange ‘Ib. = : Pn AR sired ee 
Vansul Orange M.B. .....Ib. 2. . Armeen 18 .... 
— nol 52 “ee 
Narvan No. 1 (and No. 2 
Ged Daxad 11 (21 ep 
Antimony Trisulfide ... “i Z Dilex .. 
R. M. P. Sulfur Free.- J . Dispersaid 
SA a ie P Halloid 
Cadmium Red j - 
Cadmolith Red (bbls.).....1 
Graphic Red (dlvd.)...... Ib. : 
Indian Red, American, Lomar PW ....-- 
Pure .. ~ 11.5 : : Marasperse CB 
11.5¢ 7 N 


DISPERSING AGENTS 


@ NeNNNNK RK QAuanw 
OAUN eH OROW UO 


SOMOMSCOMOMOUSoouumuunege 


SnNnonsese. 





, N&ENENw 


Pa ng 
PROBW 
“~oOoNnNwW 


tou 
no 


GD 5348 .. Trere 

Perfume Oil Bouquet 
— a ; 

Rodo N 

No. 0 ere 
Rubbarome (dms.) 
Rubber Perfume 12 . 
Russian Leather 7 
Vanillin ; 


-.-.tb. 3.00 a tb 
BLOWING AGENTS Rubber Red CP-339 (divd. ib. 
Ammonium Bicarbonate Rubber Red RT-3 Ib. 
(dlvd.) B..-4 ‘ Rubber Red RT- aes. 
Blowing Agent CP- Jif -. 1b — ‘ Rubt ber Red X-1148.. 
Sodium Bicarbonate, S.P. Rubbered 
(c.l., bags) . . -cwt. - 85 Solfast, ae, = aa (divd. Mb. 
Sponge re - CP-7 


ags ° 
Oximony Iron Quis. ; . << 
Red Iron Oxide, Light. ..cwt 
Red FBD Dispersed b 

2BD, weeine + 


mMADNIO> 
WAAnS 


Trenamine D.25 a 
D-100 «Ib. 


Oo ninds 
nsesson 


Bt SES (drums) 


PM ex sel 
“2NOs 


“ADS =—GUMAAnSe 


Yelkin TT 
Zinsper 
EXTENDERS 
Advagum 1098 .... ib. 
Bunz ee pore No. 780. > 
No. 55 
Vv D.82' (and. B93) 
Watsraunk Extender 600 ...... 
a : PR-162 Latex (dms.). 
BONDING AGENTS Synprolac 
Durez 12987 2 White—Lithopone Synprowax 
Interlake Resin No 06% Vistanex 


0 wee 
Dd OW 
oo 

“I “a 


Albalith . 06% - 
Astrolith cosy ctor ctype ROM = 06% FILLERS (inert and Reinforcing) 
08 : 08% Abrasives 
. 06% - 06% Carbonite .... mm + on se 
Permalith ree “s eer Lionite a a) ae 
Ponolith és » 06% - 06 Pumice .... a we - x | 


Rex Compounds fee 
Sunolith » 06% - .06 Aluminum Hy drate _— 


Ty-Ply Q (and S) 


Nw Rune 
AQUANsd 
SPNONASDPN~. 
SSnmuconunuw 
SuMmoscoucw 
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RUBBER 


CRUDE AND 
SYNTHETIC 


* 


Sole Distributor 
DUNLOP CENTRIFUGED LATEX 


North ¢ South ¢ Central © America 


Sole U.S. Distributor 


SYNTHETIC LATICES for 
POLYMER CORPORATION LTD. 
BOSTON Sarnia, Ont., Canada 


* 
LOS ANGELES 


| TORONTO - 








CHARLES T. WILSON C€0., INC. 
120 WALL STi, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


FOR DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
ON YOUR 


UBBER 


EQUIREMENTS 





BAIRD RUBBER 
AND TRADING COMPANY 


233 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4.1460 











THE STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. 


STAMFORD. CONN. 


Makers of Stamford “‘Factice’’ Vulcanized Oil Since 1900 
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PILLERS (Cont'd) 
Aluminum Silicate 
Silical 
Marter White 


18. 
Barium Carbonate (lL.c.1.). ton 72.50 


Barytes 
1 Floated, White. . 
. 2 Floated, Un- 


ached 
No. i Barytes Geil} tom 


Foa 
Bentonite. (c. 1.) oo 

SP Volclay oS hee os 
‘ixe 


Bisnc 

Calcium Carbonate 
Atomite (c.l.) 
B.I. White No. 
B.[. White No, 
B.I. White No. 
Blue-Star XX 
Calcene " 
Camelwite 
Kalite (c.l.) ... 
Lesamite (c.l.) 
Lim-Cal (c.l.) 
Millical (c.L) .. 
Multifex 
Non-Fer 
Sierracal 


Calcium 0 
Silene E 

Calcium Sulfate, Pare Meme 
Snow White Filler 

Valcium Sulfate, Hydrous 
Crysta- = (c.1. 
Terra Alba No. 

Chalk Whiting a A Doccce ‘tb. 
meee Paris Whiting. ...ton 


Alsibite (e.1.) cccccccce tO® 
Alsite (c.l.) 

Aluminum Flake ......ton 
A.S.P. No. 1 (c.J.)..... ton 
No. 11 
Buca (c.l.) . 

Burgess No. 2 
No. 30 3 
Burgess Iceberg 
Burgess Polyclay 
Catalpo (c.1.) 
Champion .. ° 
CBD. Cel.) ccscce 
COOWR .cccce 
Dixie (c.l.) ... 
Hi-White 
Hydratex R ..........ton 
Kaolloid Clay (c.l.)....ton 
Markham (el) cocccccctOB 
McNamee (c.l.) 
Oldham (c.l.) 
Paragon 
Pigment 


CE 


Witco Ne 
No 1 
Diatomaceous Earth 
Kaylorite (c.1.) 
sr gga (c.1.) 


Cotton, 
Filfloc F 40-9000 
Filfloc F 

Rayon, 

Rayon, grey 

Rayon, pink . 

sSolka-Floc (l.c 

Ww. ool, bleached or dyed. 

, Bone (divd.)........ a 
Graphite 
Ground Glass (l.c.l.)...... 
Leather, Shredded 1 


Limestone, Pulverized .... 
Micro Velva 
ne Fi ller,, a 


as ‘& M Clearcarb.. 


Sierra White .. 


aE 

Micro-Mica 
Mineralite (c.l.) 
Silversheen . 

Triple A Mica (c.l.). 
Vermiculite 

Wet epee Biotite 


Mic 
Wet Ground’ Mica 
Vo. 


-ton 34.85 


ATCITETITE 


~ 
“ 
cr) 
Ss 


Ss 
is 
~ os 
2 |s 
So J 
So —) 


white and et > 


0 b. — 
bleached or’ dyed: = 


FILLERS (Cont'd) 


Slate, hn OE (Le.L). 
‘alc, Domestic 
Walnut Shell 
Whiting, Commercial ... — 
Cameline (c.l.) 
C-C-O nary os 
Keystone (c.l 
Rambo No. 1 ‘white: 
No. 6 
Snowflake es): 
Veroc (c.l.) ... 
Welco (c.l.) . 
York . ne R (c.l.) 
Wood 


w& 


Bon! & 
So 
So 


: 


@ 
ulooo 
olsss 


nm 
20.00 


FINISHING MATERIALS, SURFACE 


Beaco Finishes .... . gal. 
Black Out 

Shellac,  Mkasd =. ess 9 
VanWax 


FLAME RETARDANTS 

Colfeun .cccccccccccce. 

Chlorinated Paraffin .... 
alowax . 

Zine Borate 3167 

Zyrox 


—— MOLD 
Aqua 
Aqu 


*; Emulsion No. 35 
>, Mold Release FI 


Glydag > 
Hawkeye Flake (divd.).... 
Kokobace I 
Latex-Lube Ss ) 
Liqui-Lube (dlvd.) 
Lubrex 
Migralube 
Moldeze No. 

No. o0cee-ccccece- 
Mold_ Lubricant No. 72 

OME. cccccescoececeGle 


cocccc ol, 
Ib. 


No. 735 
Mold-Slick 
tet wal WA Paste (dms.). 
Hier Flake (divd.)..... “Ib. 
Redotex Flakes (divd.)....Ib 

Powder (dlvd.) ae 
Rubber-Flo 
Rubber-Glo ga 
Rusco Mold Paste...... 
Sericite (lc.l.) ... 
Thermalube 
Uleo Mold Soap 
Werkrite Flakes 

Powder (dlvd.) 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER 
Extrud-o-Lube 


G.B. Naphthenic Neutrals.gal. 
Propylene Stearate (drums) |b. 


idivd, ) 


w 
- 
w 


ff aE 


PM 0, Se 
‘ome 
2oa0 


ee 
wis 
ou 


iff 


2 


jiu 


LUBRICANTS, RUBBER SURFACE 


Barium Stearate 
Calcium Stearate 
Glycerized Lubricant 
Polyethylene Glycol 


Zine ieee oo coc cose cok ‘Ib. 


MOLD CLEANERS 

Actusol (dlvd.) 

Metso 99 
Granular 

Rubber-Sol 

Shelblast 

Sprex A.C. 


PEPTIZING AGENTS 
seal Pele cwes 
RPA 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
AA (drums) 
Acto 500 


Adipol BCA (dms.).. 


48 
39 


> 


, Spau- 
~-OnnNaAS 
Muoumouw 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
Amalgamator Z-4 

American Pine 

Arneel nal atannes * 
‘Aeelone "T1980 (c.1.) 

Bardol 


- eal. 
Beeswax, - gone & 


Bunarex Resins ... 
as. er M 


1080 
Burgundy Pitch 


te seeececee 

Butyl Benzyl Sebacate " 
ae we pmaeveienn 
ne eee nS 

( vee 
Butyl Palmitate 
Butyl Roleate .. 
eit Stearate-Te 

CP (dms.) 


BWH-1 
Califux 510, “350°: 


I (t.c.) nm 
elilla Wax Prime.... 
Capryl Benzyl Sebacate.... 


Cam; 


Carbowax 4000 (drums). ..!b. 
“aie GIS .6<. 


eames Wax, Crude. 32: ! 
Refined 
Substitute 
Yellow 
Cellufiex . 
Ceresine Wax ........00el 
¢ -ontogum 
Camar Resins ....cccecece Ib. 


a a” Fluid secessoneete 


| em , Common «Ib. 
Diz amylphenol a. cl. “ams. 3 Ib. 
Dibenzyl Sebacate Ib. 
Dibutoxethyl Sebacate .....1b. 
Dibutyl Phthalate ........Ib. 


Dibutyl Sebacate—Tech. 
cr 


Dicapryl Adipate .... 
Dicapryl Phthz ae 

Dicapryl Seba 

Di-Carbitol Phthalate (dms. ith 
Dicyclohexyl Phthalate .... 
Dielex ib 
Diethyl Phthalate Ms a). ‘ 
Dihexy! Adipate .. ee 
Dihexyl P ohthal alate 

Dihexyl Sebacate 

Di Isobutyl Azelate (dms.). 
Di isoactyl Adipate (dms.) Ib. 
Dimethyl Phthalate .......1b. 
Dimethyl Sebacate .. me 
Dinopol (dms.) 

Dioctyl Phthalate (dms. 
Dioctyl Sebacate (dms.) 
D.1.0.P. (dms.) 

Dipolymer Oil .. 

Dispersing Oil No. 

= A (B, 


Ethox (dmS.) sccccceceees 
Flexol B-400 ‘ 
DOP 


3GH 

3GO 

4GO 

&SN8& 
Galex W-100 Ib 
G. B. Light Process Oil” z 
Harflex 500 (dmsg.)...... ‘Ib. 


Hercoyln (divd.) ....... Ib. 


J 


ee 
vo KO 


ine 


Ul llezeepeeeuee |! 


NS 
oa 


Cee 6 B68 Oe We SOO 6g 


-1675 


-2400 
-0350 


HerroneE. Ty. o.c0cccces ses gal. 


Mineral Black Herron-Plas .asy00.sesecalb 


Keystone 126 . .-ton 15.00 
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Z 
=> = 
2 oy = 
ZW S 
7 S$ 


Cras 


SOUTHEASTERN CLAY CO. 
AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA 


> 
=> 
= 
= 
== 


Sales Agents 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER 
omg a Ss ere 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO 
The C. P. HALL CO. of Calif........Los Angeles 
DELACOUR-GORRIE, Ltd. ............. Toronto 


A COMPLETE 


Ylow ! LATEX SERVICE 
1. Centrifuged Latex 


IN DRUMS, CARLOADS or TANK CARS 


2. Tackifiers & Fillers 
3. Curing Dispersions 
PLUS 


Free Consultation in Our Modern Well 
Equipped Laboratories and Free 
Testing Service 





WE OFFER also — Custom Made 
LATEX Compounds to meet your 
specific requirements 














Our laboratories are anxious to work on latex problems 
where others have failed 


ADHESIVE PRODUCTS CORP. 


1660 BOONE AVE., NEW YORK 60, N. Y. 
Established 1895 








THE SOUTH ASIA CORP. 


Importers-Dealers Crude Rubber 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Digby 4-2050 


BROADSTREET BANK BLDG. 
TRENTON 8, NEW JERSEY 
TRenton 2-8519 


C 
RUBBER 
U 


D Synthetic Rubber 
Liquid Latex 





E. P. LAMBERT CO. 


FIRST NATIONAL TOWER 


AKRON 8, OHIO 
Hemlock 2188 
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ORIGINAL PRODUCERS OF 


Ml MAGNESIUM SALTS FROM 
N f ss SEA WATER 
bd agnestum 


salts 
from the sea 


REGULAR AND SPECIAL GRADES OF 
MAGNESIUM 
CARBONATES 


OXIDES: \\ 
FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTR 


Main Office, Plant and Laboratories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Distributors: 
WHITTAKER. CLARK & DANIELS. INC. G. $. ROBINS & CO. 
260 West Broadway, New ek 126 Chouteau Avenve. St. Louis 
CHICAGO: Harry Holland & Son, In 
CLEVELAND. Palmer Supplies Co 
TORONTO. Richardson Age es, ltd 


THE C. P. HALL CO. 
Akron, Chicago, los Angeles 











PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS 
Herron. Wax 


Lanolin Tech. “Anhydrous. 
Lead Oleate 
Lindol “Ib. 
2- Mercaptoethanol (drums). =~ 
Methox (dms.) b. 
Methyl pall nue 2b 
Methyl Oleate «Ib. 
Methyl Seearate o* 

‘onoplex 

lex DCP 





Montan Substitute No. 506. i 
Montan Wax, Crude 
Montan war « (c. exch 


Nevillac Resins : 
Neville Resins (dms.) ... 
Nevindene Resins (dms. 
Nevinol oo) 

evoll 


dms. 
“= : Pg 2) \dus.) 


-l 
is. Cand 30) Oil (dms.).. :Ib. 
781 Oil (dms.). covcel 
Ke 480 gio Proof Resia. . - 
0} (dms.) ...... 
a. mee 
Ortho Nitrsbipbeny! er 
Ozokerite Wax No. 64 


LEELA GSS 
PL a re een 
P.7 Ib. 


Paradene Resins (dms. ) 

ara Flux (dm 

2016 (l.c.1.) a! 
Pare Tame Gel).....6s0- 
pe G-25 

G-40 ° 


Gis (4mm) .......2.. 
Pipa No. 


No. 
Picco fo (and 25). 
75 (and 100). Ib. 
SOR. is Resin 100. sooo 


Piccolyte S Resins 
Piccolyte WW Resins. 
iccoumaron —— 


Plasticizer 

Plasticizer SC 

Plasticizer 

Plasticizer : 

Plastofiex 3 .. 
50 


9715 ° 
a. E- $8 _— ) 
X-148 8.) 
cae Se eee ewes 
bolymel D>. ie 
Polymel L iquid x 
Polymel Resins .. 
Process Oil ¢ 
PT 400 Pine tar (600, 
800) (t.c., dms.) 
Reogen 
465 Resin (drums) 
Resin 731-C 


(Cont'd) 


-0500 
45K - 


-1100 - 
1.1 


LISI: 


is) 
x 


te 


3} 
i) 
rs) 


oo | | we 
NMO& io nm 
aR = at 


‘ 


RCC 29 TED Es 


Cenk ee oe. ee ee ee 


PLASTICIZERS & SOFTENERS (Cont'd) 


Ridbo 369 (drums) 
369-F_ (drums) 


Staybelite Resin (dms.). 
Sunny South Burgundy 
Pitch c 
Sunny South Pine Tar.... 
Sunny South Rosin Oil .. 
Superla Wax 
Syncera Wax .... 
Synplasticizer 


5 fined 
K-Tarnel "NR (t.c.) 
Tervene A 

P-9 


Triacetin 

Tricresyl Phosphate 
urgum S 

Vanadiset A 

Vanadiset B, C, 
Pulverized . 
Solution . 


PROCESSING AIDS 
eat Oil, Processed 


Refined (drums) 
Costorwar ta 400 ibs.) . ‘Ib. 


A 
Heron S.P.O. 
Millrex§ .....sccccees 
Resin No. 510 


PROTECTIVE & STABILIZING 


Acacia Ib. 
Agchem SA-9 (to SA-12).Ib. 
Alpha Protein Ib. 
Aroostoocrat 

pn Bean Flour cere eee 


b. 
ee all ‘Diamine 68%... Tb. 
Karaya Ib. 


Ib. 
Rex Compound No. 2801.. 
Sodium Alginate .... - Ib 
Stablex B 

Tragacanth Flakes 


RECLAIMING AGENTS 
Armeers C .. 


$ Oil 
Caustic Soda—Flake 76% © 
(c.l., drums) .......cwt. 
Li uid 50% bes t 


creaylie Acid (99-100%). 


G. “8. Reclaiming Oil 
one’ Aromatic Naphtha 


c.) 

LX- * Reclaiming Solvent eal. 
LX-572 Reclaiming Oil .. .gal. 
Neo-Fat D-242 .......++- “a 
PT 67 Light pine oil.. 
PT 101 Pine tar oil 
PT 150 Pine solvent 

il g 
Reclaiming Oil 1621 ....-. 
Reclaiming Oil 3186 (t.c ) gal 
Reclaiming O11] 3186-G gal 
Reclaiming Reagent No. 4.lb 
eclaiming R-sin No. 1.. 
R.P.A. No. 3 . 
Soda Ash fc...» bags) 
Solvent 534 
= Oil 21. 


Union Solvent 4060- », 
X-1 Resinous Oil . 
X-60 Solvent 


REINFORCING AGENTS—CARBON BLACK 
Channel, Hard Processing (HPC) (bags) 


Atlantic HPC-98 
Continental F 

Croflex . 

Crow 

Dixiedensed (and S) 
Kosmobile (and S) . 
Cosmos T 

+ neeconl HPC 
Spheron 

Witco Disperso No. 6. 


Channel, Medium Processing (MPC) (bags) 


Atlantic MPC-95 . 0690 
Continental A ....ee sees Ib .0690 
Croflex. TI . 0690 
Dixie R-1 . 
Dixiedensed HM (and S- ééitb 

Huber Arrow TX . 
Kosmobile HM (and S-66) ib 
Kosmos } Db. 
Micronex Standard 

Spheron 6 

Texas ) 

Witco Disperso No. 


MMOUMUNOW 


Channel, Easy Processing (EPC) 


Atlantic EPC E-42 
Continental AA 
Crofiex 77 
Dixiedensed 77 
Kosmobile 77 
Micronex W-6 ... 
Spheron 9 

exas E 

a Disperso No. .0690 - 
.0690 - 


UNBNVYVVYKRBNNVVON 
CUMS UMMAH 


Channel, Conductive (CC) (bags) 
Dixie uA inten . ceccccoccem 
Kosmtink dustless ....... > 
Spheron C 

Spheron N . 

Voltex 


Furnace, Fast Extrading (FEF) 
Statex M 


Continex HMF 
Dixie 40 
Dixie 50 .. 


Kosmos 40 


Modulex 
Philblack 
Statex 93 
Sterling L 
Sterling SO 


‘Furnace, Reinforcing (RF) (bags) 


0740 - 


Dizie 60 .ccoccccccccsccels 
Kosmos -0740 - 


G cccccccccccceckd 


Furnace, Semi-Reinforcing (SRF) (bags) 


Continex SRF 
ixie 20 . 


Sterling R.. 
Sterling S ....... 


Furnace, Fine (FF) (bags) 
Statex B 


Sterling 99 ...........+..Ib. 0650 - 
Sterling 105 sist Slates Se 1200 


Furnace, High Abrasion (HAF) (bags) 
Aromex .. Pee 8 .0740 - 
Philblack O .. .0745 - 


Vulcan 1 Ib. .0740 - 
3 .0740 


0740 


Thermal, Fine (FT) bags) 
P-33 


Thermal, Medium (MT) (bags) 


Thermax (c.1.) " - 0300 
Thermax, Stainless ...... , 0350 
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LITTLEJOHN & CO, Ine. 


120 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


WHitehall 3-2400 


CRUDE & SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


NATURAL & SYNTHETIC 
LATEX 


Vv 


Balata—Gutta Percha 
Pontianak—Gutta Siak 


All Grades of 


Brazilian and Far Eastern 
Chewing Gum Raw Materials 














No need lo 


WHIP 


you KLATEX om 
SOCTEX w: CA 


SOCFIN’S SPECIFICATION CENTRIFUGED 
LATEX HAS MINIMUM SEPARATION OR 
RECREAMING PROPERTIES. 


Opry a 


LATEX DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 


1075 HULL STREET BALTIMORE 30, MD. 


























BOOKS 


For Technical Men 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RUBBER LITERATURE for 1942-1943 


PRICE: $5.00 (postpaid) 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1948 RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 
CONFERENCE 


PRICE: $13.00 (postpaid) 


RECLAIMED RUBBER by John M. Ball 


PRICE: $5.00 (postpaid) 


LATEX AND RUBBER DERIVATIVES—Vols. Il & Ill 


by Frederick Marchionna 
PRICE: $10.00 (postpaid) 


(add 2% sales tax for copies sent to New York City) 





Available from 


RUBBER AGE 
250 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
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Carey MAGNESIA | 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES LIGHT AND 
HEAVY — TECH. AND U.S. P. QUALITY 


The knowledge and experience of Carey 
Research Laboratories in using these 
products in chemical formulations are 
available upon request. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Cincinnati 15, Ohio 
OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








B. F. GOODRICH= “sr 
a a 


and 
— CORD TESTERS 


FLEXOMETER 


(For Hysteresis Testing of Rubber and Synthetics) 


CORD TENSION VIBRATOR 


(For Fatigue Resistance Testing of Cords) 





Manufactured exclusively by 


FERRY MACHINE CO. 
KENT, OHIO 


Export Sales Handled by Binney & Smith Co., International 














REINFORCING AGENTS—MISCELLANEOUS 


Darex ener No. 3 ont 
_ X34 » «od .37 
- +36 
PS end “Copolymer Latex 
No. 3 (and X34).....Ib. 
Durez 12687 (and 12707) Ib. 
Durez 13355 . v0.90 'sp ere 
Marbon S and S-1 
Marmix .. 
Pliolite S6 Resin 
G Masterbatch 
G50 Masterbatch 
Masterbatch 
Polyco 220 


RETARDERS 


Dute Boy 
ESEN . 

Retarder ASA 
Reterder WwW 


ardex 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Mineral Rubber 


35.00 
Bi: ack - amond 
Byerlyte .. 
Giisonite, Selects (c.l. Pes ese 
Hard sipisocarten (dms. 
Herron Flake — 48.50 
Mineral Rubber, "solid. . ae 41.60 
Pioneer om Seg aeee 35.00 


Vulcanized Vegetable Oils (Factice) 


SOLVENTS 


Acetone (divd.) 
American 
American Pit e 
Amsco Lactol Spirits (t. c. Rar 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.). 
Solv / 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv 
Solv c.) g 
Special Napthalite (t.c.) 
Textile Spirits (t.c.) 
Amy! Chlorides, Mixed 
(Lc.1.) (drums) .. 
Aromatic Solvent 40.. 
Benzol 90% ....... 
Butyl Acetate (t.c. 
Butyl Alcohol tt 


Secondary 


oO 
non 
NN 


annie 


Tertiary (divd. Es 
Carbon Bisulfide, Tech.. 
Carbon _ achloride ... 


Cyclohexar none 
Diacetone, Pure (divd.).. . 
Dichlorethyl Ether (dms.) tb * 
ormal (dms.) ». 
Dichloropentane (l.c.l.) ... 
Dipentene 122 (dms.)..... gal. 
Ethyl Alcohol (t.c.) ....gal. 
Ethy] Alcohol SD-1 (t.c.). ro 
Ethyl Aleohol SD-2B (t.e. )gal. 
Ethylene Dichloride anes 
divd.) fh 
Halowax Oil 


Hexalin ea hexanol 
Hexanes (t.c.) 
Isopropyl Alcohol, Ref. 99% 
Ether, Ref. (dilvd.) “Ib. 
Mesityl Oxide (divd.).....1b. 
Methanol (dms., divd.) ..gal. 
Methyl Acetone, Syn. 
(drums, divd.) ......gal. 
Methyl n-Amyl vepeend 
(drums) .... 


SOLVENTS (Cont'd) 


Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
a Kechutyl Ketone 
(divd.) 

N-5 Pentane Mix. (te) 

N-6 Hexanes (t.c.). 

N-7 Hexanes ~~ 

Petrolene (t.c. = 

Picolines, i Refined. 
Mixed ‘ 

Proprietary ae (t.c.) o 

Pyridine, Refine b. 

usec I ‘ 
Rubber Solvent (t.c.)....gal. 

Rubsol (t.c.) gal. 

Skellysolve B (Hexanes) 


are 


Nelle 


| 


c yp AR (t.c.). 

E (Octanes) (t.c.). gal. 

R (Solvent Naphtha). aa 
Solvenol (dms.) ...+++++8 
Solvent, Crude, Light... .gal. 
Solvesso 1 (t. D000 +e RE 

150 (t.c.) cerccccees 
Sunny South Dipentene. “eal. 
Sunny South Pine Oil . 
Toluene (drums) 
Toluol all eeccccccccs 
Trichloretha: Ib. 
Triglycol Dichloride (dms.) 
Tromex 
Union Thinner 1 ..... es 


lll 


ts 
uo 


ao 


X-7 Sp. Heptanes “tej. -eal, 
Xylene (drums) .......++ 


Nee 


STABILIZING AGENTS (for Vinyl Resins) 


Basic Silicate White Lead. ~ 14% - 
Dutch Boy DS-207 3 mo a 
Plumb-O-Sil 
B 


Tribase .... 
Dythal 
Lead Stearate, 


Lithium ¥ gave 
Stabelan ; 
Poste 


Stabilizer JCX 
Sr 


SUN CHECKING AGENTS 


Antisol 
Heliozone 
Sunolite 
Sunproof 
yr. 
Tonox 


iuHirvvey 


CeUwun 


TACKIFIERS 


Advaresin 7 
Agchem RC 
Amberol Sr 33x 
stot 4s 93-49 B 


wae 
wu 


aren 
rears 
Ne) 
a 


ip 

nisin 1400 (divd.). ccs 

Dutrex ‘ ib 
-310 Resin Emulsion. 

Galex (drums) .......... 

Koresin .. eee 

Liquid Rubber — 

Pentalyn Resins (dlvd.). 


alll 


Staybelite Esters (dlvd.) 
Super- vd) No. 100 


Synthol a 
Vistac No. i 
No. 


THICKENERS (FOR LATEX) 


Acrytel GS. .cecccccece 

Alcogum A-5 ..ceeee 

Betanol (drums) 

Emulsorex No. 5 

Lecithin ... 

Polyco 296 

Propylene Laurate (dms.). 
ium Silicate ........cwt. 


NL 


Sin bees aio 


nN 
oqaunwu 


VULCANIZING AGENTS 


Selenium 
Vandex 


Sulfur 


Blackbird .....esesc0es.CWt —— 
Crystex (lLc.l 7 
“— Sulfur 


(c.l.) . 
Insoluble Sulfur 60 
Tire ..csccees 
Tube (cL, divd. 


Tellurium 
Latex Telloy .. 
Telloy 





WASHING & FINISHING AGENTS 
Apcolene (t.c.) 


WETTING AGENTS 


Advawet ™_ 
No. 15 


7 


Santomerse 
Sbrbit Po2i 7. 
Stablex G .. 
Trenamine W- so 
— — ee 


MISCELLANEOUS CHEMICALS 
Acto 450 (550-W, 600, 
630) 


) 
Co hy “Inhibitor X-872- ‘he : 
2 Ethylhexanol wa) ‘ 

Glycerine, 88% Sap., rose 


Para Resin No. Sa 
No. 2718 tei) jieeneee Ib. 

Pigmented Filmite 

Polyvinyl Methyl a s 

Reference Fluid SR-6. 


bo & OD Co 
2orouw 


e 
Rubber Resin. L) 
Santoc 
Sublac .. 2 
Synpep N (drums). 
a LP-2 


lg 


Vinsol Resin—Lumps 


Leese Vee eee? Ss ee ee a ek ee ee 2 me a oe 


Po 


a 
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p EDGE CUTTING DIES 


F) © ATTRACTIVE 


© NON-DETERIORATING 
Also PERFORATING TUBES and 


RARE METAL COLLETS of all types 
PRODUCTS Co. INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY COMPANY 


hacia. B Po. LaSalle & Ohio Sts. © St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Wamms MINERAL BLACK 
A low cost filler FOR RUBBER AND 

for Molded Rubber Products PLASTICS MACHINERY 

@ IMPARTS SUPERIOR PHYSICAL QUALITIES Magnolia replacement bushings are 


shipped te you completely machined 


i) ACTS AS AN EXCELLENT REINFORCING FILLER all over—oversized in any dimension. 
You save 25% of the weight of 


@ HAS GOOD TINTORIAL STRENGTH rennik: outitinai/ G0AG: od cinta, cami, 
@ GIVES ADDED PIGMENTATION ing costs, and eliminate all rejects, 


patterns, and core boxes, Magnolia 

Will not float... 1s not a greasy black Breese: 0: ie-eten. wmnene on. Re: 
tropic structure unobtainable with 

sand-cast molds. Write for prices. 











WRITE FOR INFORMATION. SAMPLE AND PRICE 

TAMMS INDUSTRIES, Inc. MAGNOLIA MEVAL COMPANY 
(FORMERLY TAMMS SILICA COMPANY) 

228 NO. LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 














lubricant especially developed to “lick” 

the problem of dirty, sticky molds. 

A free sample will be sent upon request 
PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE CO. connecricur 











AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 
SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS aroce qm ode PoLee 
For RUBBER MANDRELS 


From the Pine Tree NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 
868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 


ROSIN OIL Representatives: Akron San Francisco New York 

PINE TAR | 

BURGUNDY PITCH | HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 30 Gregory Avenuc —— 


“p; Ned 
Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURING EQUIPMENT 


Cord Latexir 








ve wra 


NATIONAL ROSIN OIL PRODUCTS, Inc. 
R.K.O. BUILDING, RADIO CITY. NEW YORK 20.6. Y ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR SPECIAL EQUIPMENT 
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RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted): 
8c per word in light face type—Minimum, $3.00 
12c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $3.00 
Positions Wanted: 


$1.00 for 40 words or less; extra words, Sc each. 
When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count. 





CLASSIFVED WANT ADS = 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


If heading is to be set on connate Be line, count it 4 10 words if light 
face type is used, or 8 words if = ° used. 
4 or Classified Se ys ders: $10.00 per column 
; maximum, 85 words per inch. 
All Classified Advertising must be 4 in advance except for advertisers 
on contract. Send check with co; 
— to keyed advertisements will be forwarded to advertiser without 
arge. 






























. si 
POSITIONS WANTED HELP WANTED 
RUBBER CHEMIST well experienced in all phases of this industry RUBBER CHEMIST: With several years experience in compounding, 
(twenty years experience) seeks employment with progressive company. 45 development and factory processing. Wanted by old established Eastern 
years old, Ph.D., also interested in technical sales. Address Box i11- c. concern manufacturing mechanical rubber goods. Address Box 589-W, 
RuBsBER AGE RuspBer AGE 
= ~ WANTED: Man thirty to forty years of age with supervisory experience 
CHIEF CHEMI experienced in administration, direction and in calendering rubber and vinyl resin compounds. Preferably with engi- 
pursuit of ch nts, through production and processing con- neering training for methods work directed at scrap reduction. Plant 
trols. Mechanical s, Sponge rubbers, latex and neoprene foams. Ex- located in New England. Address Box 593-W, Rupper Ace. 
cellent academi g and industrial experience in synthetic organic a > “year : : 
chemistry my resumé for your  iaaileation: “Available ieases PRODUCTION MAN: To take full charge of organisol, vinyl, .and 
diately ¥ Address Box 112-C, RupBer AGE pyroxylin coating plant. Must be thoroughly experienced in this field. 
Exceptional opportunity for the right party. Plant located in Metropolitan 
Joi os ik AREER . ae area Only those with thorough knowledge will be considered. rite 
RUBBER CONSULTANT: Available for special Sadineate or part-time present connection if any. All information held in strictest confidence 























Address Box 595-W, RupBer AGE. 














work Experienced in large and small plant operations, compounding, Immediate opening. 
trouble-shooting, etc Wil avel 2 re. acated Ak Yhio. " : na 
rebar puerta iy Ph stn ty Hg nll ey Akron, “Ohio All SALESMEN: To sell natural and synthetic latex and latex compounds 
Address Box 602-W, Ruspper AGE 
RUBBER AND LATEX CHEMIST: B.S., six years compounding and MANAGER: To operate expanding Midwest rubber plant 
production supe ion experience te the manufacture of dipped and a manufacturing mechanical molded goods. Must have experience 
atex llow g id press-moldec s S$ positio’ echnicz 
ee eee ee ee See en OF eee ae in handling men, manufacturing and molding methods, molds, 
family, salary secondary. Address Box 594-P, RUBBER AGE. trimming and handling equipment. Applicant must have had 
successful record. Write, giving full information including com- 
FACTORY MANAGER-CHEMIST: Twenty years experience in me plete personal history, positions held, etc. Address Box 603-W, 
chanical rubber goods of all types, including heels and soles, calendered RUBBER AGE. 
products and vinyl fil Address Box 596-P, Rusper AGE 
PRODUCTION CHEMIST: Familiar with processing and compounding 
va i E for rubber plant making mechanical molded products. _ Experienced in 
TECHNICAL SALES iis iA a and alert individual now employed handling men and familiar with latest materials and techniques. Applicant 
as technical manager seeks technical sales position with company manufac must have proven record. Write, giving complete history Address Box 
turing or merchandising compounding ingredients for the rubber and plastics 604-W, Rupper AcE 
industries. Fifteer rs experience in research, development, compounding, 
factory processing, pr juction and sales. Graduate. Address Box 598-P SALESMEN: Established chemical concern requires experienced men, 
RUBBER AGE preferably with chemical education, to contact most industries throughout 
—-- — the Midwest. Our office knows of this advertisement ,; ag in o> 
st: g a eference, experience, salary desired. Address Box 608-W, 
TECHNICAL AND MARKET RESEARCH ree Sey SOI hace a a ae Me rk Nao = 
COATINGS, LAMINATIONS, AND EXTRUSIONS a AAPEarEr. ae 
sabi Diese each toe TECHNICAL SALES REPRESENTATIVE: For synthetic resins and 
Plastics and natural and synthetic rubbers Recently resigned as vice- adhesives. Furnish full particulars in first letter. All replies treated con 
ymmpany due to re-organization sale Previously fidentially. Address Box 609-W, Rupper AGE 
tor arge coating and laminating company. Available for 
1 1 New York City area only. Ph.D. in chemical 
engineering Addre Be x 600-P, Rupper AGE ° 
to represent large well-known chemt- 
CHEMIST SUPERINTENDENT: Twenty years experience in com- | cal company, to call on plants in rub- 
ounding, develc i factory management for tires, tubes, molded and | ‘ 
extruded parts, preparation, printer’s rolls, floori of natural ber industry. 
and synthetic nduction or technical sales. Address Box 605-P, . 
RvBBER AGE Technical Must have good background plus 
approximately ten years experience 
Desires new connection. Capable as Service in rubber or related industries. 


SUPERINTENDENT-CHEMIST 
‘ al manufacturing supervisor, or manager in charge 


intensive ac- 


factory 
years of 


assistant 





Background 











Want man who is known in trade 









































€ anutacturing. — a 1s twenty 
ab hg A “y ae seed = types of mechanical rubber products. Ad Man Age thirty-five to forty years. 
Send complete resumé, including 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER-RUBBER CHEMIST: Fifteen years indus- salary desired. 
trial experience, eleven years as compounder and chief chemist in rubber S 
ndustry Solid background of mechanical rubber goods experience. Age 4ddress Box 612-1 RUBBER AGE 
36, married, family. Desires new connection with stable, progressive com- . ie e , 
pany. South or Southwest preferred. Address Box 615-P, Rupper AGE 
7 SALESMAN: To contact industrial accounts, by progressive Ohio 
ee mechanical rubber manufacturer. Technical knowledge of molded —— 
9 | applications. Age 30-40. State salary, give references. Address Box 617-W, 
| for MAXIMUM returns at minimum cost, S| ieosen Aes 
RUBBER AND PLASTICS CHEMIST: To supervise testing group ot 
| advertise in the Classified Advertising columns of well established New England manufacturer. A knowledge of rubber and 
plastics compounding and testing procedures is required. Write complete 
RUBBER AGE resume of education, experience, earnings, and references Address Box 
—— - } 618-W, Rupper AGE. 
—— — _—~ en no aren EE | 
| © CHECK WITH US FOR Rubber and Plastic 39 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
\y UNCURED COMPOUNDS vy RUBBER $crap \V POLYETHYLENE \ VINYL (PVC) 
ROTEX RUBBER COMPANY INC. 
437 RIVERSIDE pectic NEWARK 4, N. vine TELEPHONE: HUMBOLDT 2-8000 
RUBBER AGE, DECEMBER, 1949 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES (Continued) 





We do Rubber Compounding, Light Color Stock Mixings, and 
GR-S Breakdown, FRANK T, BAKER RUBBER COMPANY, 
63 Arch Street, Fall oe, Massachusetts. 





WANTED: Waste solvents. All kinds, for recovery or outright 
purchase. Other by-products. Surplus Chemicals, Colors, Pig- 
ments, Oils, Plasticizers, etc. CHEMICAL SERVICE CORPO- 
RATION, 84-04 BEAVER ST., NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 





INCREASE YOUR CANADIAN SALES! 


Active Canadian sales organization selling chemicals and 
colours to the rubber makers, wants one more important 
line to sell this trade. Offices and agents across Canada. 


H. L, BLACHFORD, LIMITED 


977 Aqueduct St., Montreal 3, Que., Canada 
Established 192i 











INVENTIONS WANTED: Progressive rubber goods manufacturer cov 
ering the entire United States, Canada, and foreign countries is looking for 
new inventions and patented items to manufacture on royalty basis and/or 
outright purchase. Only interested in items that can be used and sold in 
the Plumbing and Automotive Industries. Write RaApraror Speciarry 
Company, 1700 Dowd Road, Charlotte, N. C. 





WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
for Rubber Compounding and Mixing of all types — 
adequate equipment available — competent staff 
— located between New York and Philadelphia. 


Address Box 601-B, RUBBER AGE 














CALIFORNIA 


Established mid-west company actively engaged as sales 
agents and technical representatives to rubber, paint, plas- 
tics and related industries, invites correspondence from 
manufacturers and suppliers interested in sales and technical 
representation for California starting April-May, 1950. 
Address Box 610-B, RUBBER AGE 











ATTENTION—RUBBER FOAM MANUFACTURERS: Sell- 
ing agency catering to the bedding and upholstering industries 
wishes to contact source of supply. Address Box 611-B, RUBBER 
AGE. 





WANTED 


Financially responsible organization 
will purchase complete sponge and 
mechanical rubber goods plant with 
presses, calenders, mills and ex- 
truders. Will consider all offers. 
Please give complete details first 
letter. 


Address Box 613-B, RUBBER AGE 








\ pabdaddaaaddaaaadaaaaaaaaaadadaaaaaaaanae 
RUSBER PRODUCTS PATENTS, desired, 
large national mechanical manufacturer. 
Confidential. Complete details first letter. 

Address Box 616-B, RUBBER AGE 


et eea ea 


Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 
BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED: Complete rubber plants. Also individual items such as: 
2-roll mills, calenders, mixers and Banbury Mixers. R. Gets & Sons, 
Inc., State Highway No. 29, Union, New Jersey. 





WANTED 


Equipment or small rubber shop, prefer- 
ably with 3A Banbury, two mills and three 
roll calender. 


Address Box 588-E, RUBBER AGE 











WANTED: Taylor-Stiles Giant Cutter or equivalent stock shredder, heavy 
luty, must be in operating condition. Address Box 590-E, Rupser Ace 


WANTED: Three-roll, 


with controls and drive for plastics. 


24 x 66 Calender, 220-440 volts, AC, 3 phase 
Address Box 592-E, Russer Ace. 


ed No. 2 John Royle Extruder, with or without 
1 for rubber and synthetic extrusion. Address 


WANTED TO BUY: 
motor. Must be late 
Box 599-E, Rusper Ac 


WANTED: No. 1 Rubber Extruder, 
Address Box 607-E, Rupper AGE 


complete with head 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





SAVE WITH by ap <a REBUILT EQU ra Hydraulic 
Pr : 36” 


15” ram, 265 tons ; one 24” x 18” ram, 318 
? ; ram, 400 tons; 36” 36”, to" ram, 425 tons; 
oe two 12" rams, 340 tons; 26” x 24”, 18%” ram, 800 tons; 
? , 12” ram, 141 tons; 42” x 42”, 16” ram, 250 tons; 36” x 52”, 
" ram, 385 nee 36” x 36”, 12” ram, 141 tons; 20” x 20”, 
tons; 19” x 24”, 10” ram, 78 tons; 22” x 15”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 
”, 8” ram, 75 tons; 12” x ”, 7%” ram, 50 tons; 12” x 12”, 
ram, 42 tons; 8” x 914”, 4%” ram, 20 tons; 16” x 16”, 3%” ram, 12 tons, 
Laboratory Press: 6” x 6”, 30 tons. New Dual Pumping Units, all sizes: 
Worthington Triplex 12 gal., 2,200#%; 4 plunger, 6 gal., 2, 
Stillman duplex box type, 1 gal., ; Worthington 1 gal., 
New Laboratory 6” x 12” M.D. Thropp 16” x 40” M.D 
Extruders: Royle No. 2 M.D. Machines: Stokes R & T; Colton 
5 and 5% 2 Stokes DDS 4 with Reeves Drives. Mixers, Accumulators, 
Vulcanizer t Universat Hyprautic Macuinery Company, 285 Hud- 
son St., New York 13, N. Y¥ 


FOR SALE: One Watson-Stillman Hydro-P ie Acc 1 





and high (3,000#%) pressure with pumps, motors, and accessories. One #1 


Banbury mixer with motor drive. One 48” x 48”, 3 opening Hydraulic 
Press with four 16” rams; other presses, various sizes. One 6’ x 24’ Vul- 
canizer, 100# pressure, quick opening door. Six Royle and other Tubers 
2%” to 8”. Also Mills, Calenders, etc. Send us your inquiries, CONSOLI- 
DATED PRODUCTS COMPAN VY, INC , 14-19 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Telephone: BArclay 7-0600. 














Akron, 0, 


Trenton, N. J 





NEW and REBUILT MACHINERY 


L. ALBERT & SON 


Los Angeles, Calif. Stoughton, Mass. 
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SPONGE RUBBER VULCANIZING PRESS 


HIGHEST EFFICIENCY LOW COST 
on OD 


Rapid operation; easily closed 
and opened. 


Guaranteed sufficient pressure 
for all sponge rubber require- 
ments. 


Standard Platen Size 26” x 
26”. Floor space required, 
30” x 30” — No floor space 
lost by work table. All other 
special sizes of platens avail- 
able to fit any requirement. 


Cr x SSE 


MANUFACTURED BY STANLEY H. HOLMES CO., CHICAGO, IiL. 
SOLE AGENT 


ERIC BONWITT 


431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
Phone: WEbster 9-3548 














STEEL CALENDER STOCK 
SHELLS 





WELDED CONSTRUCTION, with 


”, 144” and 2” square bars. 


ALL STEEL, ALL 
forged steel hubs for 1% 


at. 3%. 6", 6". 30",. 12"; 15 ee ee 
length. 
Also Special Trucks (Leaf Type) Racks, 


4” diameters. Any 


Tables and Jigs. 


Used in manufacturing rubber and plastic products. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ, OHIO 











MT. VERNON -WOODBERRY MILLS 














uniformity makes the big difference 


TURNER HALSEY 
COMPANY 


40 WORTH ST. + NEW YORK 
Olfices, CHICAGO + ATLANTA + BALTIMORE + BOSTON + LOS ANGELES + AKRON 





= 
















| 
| 
| 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE (Continued) 





FOR SALE: Banbury Mixers, Mills, Calenders, Laboratory Mill 
and Banbury Unit, Extruders, Tubers, Hydraulic Presses. Send 
for detailed bulletin. EAGLE INDUSTRIES, INC., 110 Wash- 
ington Street, New York 6, N. Y. ler 4-8364-5-6. 

FOR S ALE Press—Hand—-Wheel pressure, single opening, steam 
pistons 20 x 20. Vansuc & Company, Englewood, New Jersey Phone: 


SURPLUS MACHINERY 


1 Coulter Volumetric Cutting Press, Model “A1” complete with 1 Reeves 
\ ‘riable Drive complete with motor and control and necessary “‘V” Belts; 
6 m yuble Storage Richardson Bins equipped with a total of twelve valves 
so arranged to be used as twelve bins; one Tramear co mplete with scales 
aa electrical i teeggrenna te extra long rails: Seventeen Scoop Bins complete 
with lift covers, bag supports, screens, drip p ans, scoops, loos supports and 


aprons. One HPM 450-ton Press with two Cousino Heads ACUSHNET 


Process Company, P. O. Box 965, New Bee ford, Massachusetts. 


FOR SALE: Two Stewart Bolling self-contained 10” x 10” x 24” 
Mixing Mills with 20 HP Reliance motors. Perfect condition. 
Purchased new in November, 1946. Used for laboratory purposes 
only. May be inspected. ANDREWS-ALDERFER PROCESSING 
COMPANY, 120 Ash Street, Akron 8, Ohio. 


FOR INTERCHANGE: Completely rebuilt #9 Banbury Mixer bodies, 
spray or also #3A spray type, ready to exchange with you for 
worn bodies and ve time INTERSTATE WELDING Service, 814 Miami 
Street, Akron 11, Ohio 


jacketed 








FOR SALE: L-5 Scott Rubber Tester Emerson Oxygen Bomb, Single 
Chamber zing n Central Scientific No 9510 A. Willams Plastome 
ter, Can nstrument Roll and Needle Surface Pyrometer. Address 
Box 614-S, Rupper AGE 








BUYING SELLING 


USED MACHINERY rortne RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


431 S. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


ERIC BONWITT 

















E Directory of CONSULTANTS| 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
Consulting Technologist—Research, product development, formulas, factory 
plans, engineering, chemical and physical testing. 

Fairhaven, Massachuse 








R. R. OLIN LABORATORIES 
Rubber Technologist—Development and research in Natural Rubber, Syn- 
thetic Rubber and Plastics. Also chemicals and compounding materials used 


with these materials. 
PO Box 372 RA, Akron 9, Ohio 


FREDERICK S. BACON LABORATORIES . 
Consultation, Research, Product Development, Formulas, Chemical and Physical 
Testing on Rubber and Plastics 
192 Pleasant Street, Watertown 72, Massachusetts 
one: Watertown 4-5000 








JOHNSON HOSE REINFORCEMENT WIRE 
High tensile liquor finish hose reinforcement 
wire for high pressure hydraulic hose of wire 
braided type. Prompt shipment. 


JOHNSON STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, INC. 
Worcester 1, Massachusetts 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. | 
ENGINEERS 
Complete plants and alterations. Buildings, 
Equipment, and Maintenance. Solid Rubber, 
Latex. Rubber Reclaiming. Special Equipment. 
313-314-315 Everett Bldg. Akron 8, Ohio | 
Phone: Jefferson 4543 ol 


Services, 
Plastics, 














THE DERBY-OXIDE & COLOUR COMPANY LIMITED 


RUGELEY, STAFFS... ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE QUALITY OXIDE OF IRON COLOURS 


Exclusive 


JOSEPH : A. “McNULTY 


14 LIBERTY STREET 


ie INDIAN RED 


represer 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Mold Lubricant No. 735 


If Your Production Suffers From: 
1. Lost time in cleaning molds, high mold maintenance 
. Scrap resulting from rounded or imperfect molded sur- 


faces 
. Dull finish 


ophw 


. Obnoxious odors 
6. Overwhelming cost of Lubricant 


Try a sample of our Mold Lubricant #735 and cure your 


sonaties 


naeks Lubricant #735 is not an cmstion You on os perfect gpa 


hard or water or alco! 
tending. This insures perfect 


. Poor release causing separation in rubber 


A on all type — 


STONER'S INK COMPANY 
QUARRYVILLE, PENNA. 


MIC 





WATER-GROUND 
“At Its Best" 








separation 
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Every rubber manufacturer using Water-Ground 
Mica should be using "CONCORD" because: 


I—It is ground exclusively from a clean, white 
Muscovite Mica scrap imported from India 
and Africa. 

2—I+¢ is whiter and purer. 

3—It is strictly competitive in price. 


Send for samples and prices 


CONCORD MICA CORPORATION 


27 Crescent Street 


Penacook, N. H. 


361 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 











They’re important to this young South American 


guanaco. He concentrates on each one, just as the 


Sid Richardson Carbon Company concentrated on each 
detail in acquiring the natural resources, setting up the 
facilities and building the organization to guarantee 


your present and future supply of highest quality 
channel blacks, TEXAS “E’ and TEXAS “M” EXAE 


CHANNEL BLACKS 
Let us show you why the completeness of our re- 


sources is important to your future. 


Sid Richa cdso. n 


Cc AR BON C 

















FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES 
EVANS SAVINGS AND LOAN BUILDING 
AKRON 8, OHIO 
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A. Schulman Inc. 
Kidtber and Peatlica 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT: 790 E. TALLMADGE AVE., AKRON 9, OHIO 
AKRON, OHIO @ NEW YORK CITY @ BOSTON, MASS. @ JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
E. ST. LOUIS, ILL. © HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIF. 
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the star performer 
are 2 e a 
for separating lightweight stocks 


Since 1925, Linerette has provided a quick and easy 
way to separate stock without adhesion. This quality, 
specification sheet preserves the tackiness of the 
stock and contains no oil or wax which might migrate. 


LINERETTE is furnished in any width up to and in- 
cluding 54” in rolls of 9% 112" 13" and 15” diameters; 


| — } put up on 3” i.d. cores. The yield is approximately 
| iS A six square yards to the pound. A 9” roll contains 375 
| f linear yards and a 15” diameter about 1150 linear yards. 
| 


| SAMPLES SENT ON REQUEST— simply specify width desired. 
sites THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 


er — en — 5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 4, Ohio, U.S.A. 
better service from liners. Cae Ae Sa 
Write for your copy now. 


LINERETTE 
Sma INTERLEAVING PAPER 


Qs one Vg 





